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another  extra  advantaf^e  of  the 
specialized,  unduplicated  wire 
report  of  CTPS! 


WIIKN  Chinese  nationalist  trtHjps  went  ashore  froinAmeri- 
ean  ships  to  tM'ciipy  ShanhaiLwan,  key  eity  on  the  Man¬ 
churian  Iwinler,  Joseph  Ilearst  of  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service, 
was  alMMini  \thn.  Barhey's  flagship  which  letl  the  convoy  into 
this  expltisive  North  (Jhina  situation. 

When  the  British  ofieneil  fire  to  clear  the  Indonesians  from 
Soerahaja.  Java,  \rthur  Veysey  of  CTPS  was  there  to  get  the 
eye-witness  story. 

When  U.  S.  Marines  ttiiiiitled  ashore  to  help  the  Chinese  ac¬ 
cept  the  Jap  surreiuler  in  tlie  Tientsin  area,  Harold  Smith  of 
CTPS  went  in  with  them. 

It  takes  off-the-heaten-path  re[M>rting  these  days  to  give  you 
that  exclusive  edge  that  counts  at  the  newsstands.  You  get  it — 
with  the  sfiecialized,  unduplicated  wire  report  of  CTPS! 

From  .\lfred  W  agg,  CTPS  readers  have  lieen  getting  sharp- 
focus  accounts  of  the  mounting  crisis  in  India,  Burma  and 
Indo-China.  From  Donald  Starr  in  Tokyo,  they  have  witnessed 
the  full  impact  of  the  Yank  (M'cupation  of  feudal  Japan.  And 
from  the  Manila  courtroom  of  the  trial  of  Gen.  Yamashita,  they 
received  from  Robert  Cromie  the  most  graphic  accounts  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  print  anywhere  of  the  Jap  atrocities  in  the  Philippines. 

Get  set  now  for  ration-free  selling.  Start  giving  your  Page  One 
its  old-time,  pre-Marconi  punch  and  power.  Fill  the  vacuum 
left  by  six  years  of  war  sensations.  Do  it  with  the  specialized, 
unduplicated  wire  report  of  CTPS. 

Then  watch  your  product  take  on  new  life  and  sparkle,  new 
ability  to  win  and  hold  readers,  new  (M>wer  to  get  preference  at 
the  newsstands.  Write,  wire  or  phone  Ray  Mason,  manager, 
today  for  prices  of  the  full  CTPS  leased  wire  report. 


I  Specialized  If'ire  Report 


ROaWT  CROMK 


Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  1 1 
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New  yotn< 

The  Botanical  Gardens  cover  230  acres  and  boast  the  largest 
museum  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  includes  a  herbarium  of  more 
than  two  million  plant  specimens,  a  50,000  volume  library,  a 
collection  of  the  principal  plant  families  of  the  world  and 
of  fossil  plants.  The  famous  Hemlock  Grove  on  the  bonks 
of  the  Bronx  River,  contains  mpre  than  3,000  native  trees 
...  is  called  New  York's  most  precious  natural  possession. 


.AMERICAN 


JOIIRNAE^ 

A  HEARST  newspaper 


YORR 
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Yew  need  newspaper*  te  sell  New  Yerh 


Maybe  you  know  the  Loop,  the  Gold  Gout,  Wilson 
Avenue  or  the  West  Side.  Maybe  you  are  fairly 
familiar  with  State  Street,  the  South  Side  and  the  Yards. 


market  facts  gathered  by  men  who  are  wearing  out  shoe 
leather  on  the  sidewalks  of  all  these  cities.  **  Reporters 
with  a  nose  for  salesl”— men  who  live  realistically 
close  to  buying  power,  local  habits  and  reactions 
and  the  intimate  angles  so  valuable  in  effective  sales 
planning. 


But  these  are  only  segments  of  the  second  market  in 
America — a  market  of  factories  and  finance,  of  skyscrapers 
and  stockyards,  of  hotels  and  homes,  of  railroads  and 
granaries,  of  more  than  4,000,000  people! 

You  know  a  Chicagoan  can  tell  you  things  CALL  THE 

about  the  town  you  never  expected  to  ^ 

know.  And  Chicago  newspapermen  can 
tell  Chicagoans  plenty  of  things. 


Their  information  is  gained  from  service  to  and  association 

H“A-5  MAN  advertising  people,  from  survey  material 

Just  drop  us  a  note  lotaliaed^owledge  of  spe^ 

r  markets  and  cooditioos— a  cosistant  flow 

^  '  of  facts  that  comes  to  you  through  the 

ed  tn  your  market 

in/ormation  on  {name 

your  type  of  product."  _  .  .  . 

This  u  the  sum  of  it:  Hearst  Advcrtismg 
&  Service  has,  or  can  get,  facts  of  first 
importance  to  the  sales  manager.  And 
the  H-A'S  man  is  ready  to  help  you  with 
an  interpretation  of  those  fiKts— just  as 
^  helped  hundreds  of  odier  adver- 
•.  risers.  Call  him  in  now. 


The  Hearst  Advertising  Service  mao  can 
lay  before  you  the  picture  of  Chicago— 
and  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Detroit,  Albany,  Los  Angeles, 
Seattle,  and  San  Francisco — as  nobody 
but  a  newspaperman  can  get  it. 


He  speaks  your  sales  language  —  for 
behind  him  he  has  a  vast  storehouse  of 


Rtpresenting: 

,  _  '  ^  ^  ^  N|^(^orfc  Jdufiipl-A^erioiA  •'*  Pit^i)^|0i  Sun-Teihfraph  e  CUeago  Herald>Ameriaaa 

T  js^j  fe^s^-ftet-Ayajeu^  i  i  Ry»rfl.Ai>ajtoaii.A:»<ir«i<y  •  Detroit  Times  •  AIImwt  Tim«wlJn*ou 
^  Sea  Praaeiaeo  Rxamiaer  •  Los  Aagsles  Bxamiaer  s  Seattle  Pnst  lataHUsannr 
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AT  THE 


IwifTT  Mh^Mf  ••••  !•  M*  (alhar't  tomb  to  tmpti  Ih*  tost  •#  Hi*  war.  N*at  to  tlto  <*m«r*-man— Mil**  W.  Vaughn,  Far  Eastom  manag*r  *1  Hi*  UnitoH 
Fr**f .  Vaughn  wa*  Hi*  flr*l  f*r*ign  n*w»gag*rman  *v*r  to  **v*r  (uah  an  img*rial  c«r*m*ny. 


soufx*  of  the  news  for  the  facts  of  the  news. 


No  matter  where  news  breaks — in  Tokyo  or  Topekoj 
in  Rome  or  Rio — U.  P.  men  hove  a  way  of  being  there, 


The  consistent  success  of  their  efforts  is  one  reason 
for  U.  P.'s  success  in  providing  “the  world’s  best 


This  is  not  due  to  chance.  It  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
insight  and  foresight  of  United  Press  editors,  the 
entorprise  and  resowrcefuiness  of  United  Press 
corespondents^  SoHil  Wtlto  oheoys  to  gef^to  the 

D^dbgr  fi.  mi 


oovoroge  of  the  world's  biggest  news.' 
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For  proofs  and  prices,  WRITE  or  WIRE! 
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"The  birth  of  the  first  all-Korean  run  of  the  Overseas  Weekly  was  not  unlike 
the  delivering  of  an  elephant  by  a  mouse,"  he  writes.  "In  addition  to  language  differ¬ 
ences,  Korean  printers  have  notions  of  their  own  as  to  how-  a  newspaper  should  be 
printed.  For  instance,  two  days'  conversations  with  a  dozen  pressmen  were  required  to 
get  across  the  idea  that  page  six  should  follow  page  five,  etc. 

"Using  battered  plates  that  had  been  mangled  by  printers  in  Tokyo,  we  made  a 
half  dozen  trial  runs.  Our  plates  were  an  odd  size  by  Korean  standards  and  none  of  the 
local  rotary  presses  could  handle  them.  The  final  form  was  the  produa  of  four  creak¬ 
ing,  protesting  flat-beds.  Two  machines  print  four  pages  each;  two  print  two  pages. 
Production  is  one  thousand  an  hour.  We're  running  off  12,000  each  issue. 

"The  Overseas  Weekly  aroused  considerable  enthusiasm  among  news-hungry 
troops  here  and  the  Korean  press  keeps  yammering  for  copies.  The  Seoul  Times  (our 
printer)  has  accumulated  acres  of  face  over  the  privilege  of  doing  this  work.” 


{Nieto  iforlc  Stintje^ 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 


has  been  added  to  the  publishing  points  of 


The  New  York  Times  OVERSEAS  WEEKLY-though 


not  without  its  peculiar  problems,  as  these  com¬ 


ments  from  The  Times  correspondent  in  Seoul  show. 


‘‘All  the  Htm 

Thafs  Fit  to  Print" 


SpdiiAftidiat 


VtM..  Ill  Vn,  Ul. 
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publishers  Back  Showings 
Of  Newspaper-Radio  Study 


Presentcrtion  on  Color  Slides  and 
Records  to  Reach  Wide  Audience 


which  increased  their  news¬ 
paper  expenditures  during  the 
period  also  had  greater  total 
sales. 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

ON  THE  BASIS  of  the  first 

showing  before  a  large  audi¬ 
ence,  recently  made  In  Phila¬ 
delphia.  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  has  mapped  out  an  am¬ 
bitious  program  of  presentations 
of  its  color  slide-film  study, 
"Newspapers  and  Chain  Radio 
as  National  Advertising  Media.” 

The  Philadelphia  audience, 
which  totalled  about  200,  saw 
the  presentation  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  local  chapter  of 
the  AANR  and  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Philadelphia 
newspaper  publishers. 

While  the  study  is  basically 
the  sarne  one  that  was  first 
shown  in  easel  form  in  New 
York  last  June  (E&P,  June  16), 
the  charts  have  been  revised 
and  rearranged  for  slide  adap¬ 
tation. 

Shown  to  Agencies 

A  number  of  advertising 
agency  executives  and  national 
advertisers  have  been  shown  the 
study  in  private  presentations, 
and  more  such  programs  are 
planned.  Among  those  that 
have  seen  it  are  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam.  Kenyon  and  Eckhardt. 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co..  Lever  Bros. 
Co.,  and  Campbell  Soup  Co. 

The  next  showings  before 
wge  groups  will  be  in  Boston, 
Jan.  9  and  10.  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  that  city’s  publishers, 
and  in  Chicago.  Jan.  14,  at  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  convention. 

Complete  sets  of  slides,  to¬ 
gether  with  recorded  commen- 
taries.  have  been  distributed  by 
the  AANR  to  its  chapters  in 
Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  and  program- 
"aing  in  those  areas  is  now 
uirfer  way.  In  addition,  the 
AANR  is  now  at  work  prepar¬ 
ing  the  presentation  in  book 
form,  to  give  it  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  distribution. 

Purpose  of  the  presentation, 
as  stated  by  the  Association,  is 
to  satisfy  the  need  “of  buyer 
and  seller  alike  for  a  calm  and 
reasonable  comparison  of  fun- 
oamental  values  concerning 
newspapers  and  radio.”  It  sets 
out.  therefore,  to  show  first  the 
jnedia  side  of  the  question — 
how  newspapers  and  radio,  re¬ 


spectively,  rate  as  audience 
reachers;  and  second,  to  report 
on  sales  by  the  largest  adver¬ 
tisers  in  newspapers  and  radio 
and  to  relate  the  sales  to  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  two  media. 

Two  basic  considerations 
guided  it  in  preparation  of  the 
study,  the  AANR  states;  “first — 
to  be  fair  to  competition;  second 
— to  be  at  all  times  conserva¬ 
tive.” 

“We  are  not  leaping  at  the 
throat  of  any  medium;  we  are 
pleading  for  the  principle  of 
balance,”  the  study  states. 


The  years  1938-1940  are  used, 
it  is  explained,  because  1938 
was  the  first  year  for  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  available  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  on  a  national 
basis,  and  1940  is  the  last  year 
which  was  not  “too  greatly  af¬ 
fected  by  wartime  condi¬ 
tions”  to  give  meaning  to  the 
figures. 

Among  the  39  companies  is 
an  automobile  manufacturer 
whose  newspaper  expenditures 
went  up  between  1938  and  1940, 
chain  radio  advertising  down, 
and  sales  up,  as  follows:  News¬ 
papers— 1938.  $596,189;  1939. 

$862,189;  1940,  $1,235,423.  Ra¬ 
dio— 1938,  $345,334;  1939,  zero; 


SUMMARY..  MEDIAN  SALES  PROGRESS 


“A"  •>  Companias  which  plocad  from  0-35% 

of  ihoir  nowipopor-rodio  oxpondiluro  in  nowspopors 

"8“  —  Componios  which  plocod  from  35%-65% 

of  thoir  no wspopor- radio  oxporKfitura  in  nowspopora 


"C"  —  Componios  which  plocod  from  65%-IOO% 

of  thoir  nowspopor-rodio  oxpondiluro  in  nowspopors 


i 


31  COMPANIES 

22% 


MEDIAN  MEDIAN  MEDIAN 

SALES  INCREASE  SALES  INCREASE  SALES  INCREASE 
^ -  1940  OYER  1938 - 


AANR  chart  shows  bottsr  salos  figtues  for  advertissrs  allocating 
greater  port  of  budget  to  newspapers. 


Included  among  the  slides  are 
displays  of  advertising  and 
sales  performances  of  top-rank¬ 
ing  companies  in  national  dis¬ 
tribution.  Listed  are  the  amounts 
spent  on  radio  and  in  new.s- 
papers  from  1938  through  1940, 
with  the  sales  records  of  each 
company. 

Fifty-nine  companies  are  list¬ 
ed  from  among  the  100  with  the 
largest  advertising  budgets  for 
the  period.  The  59  are  those 
for  which  sales  figures  were 
available. 

In  most  cases,  according  to 
the  survey,  those  companies 


1940,  $169,628.  Sales— 1938, 

$54,113,209;  1939,  $72,534,809; 

1940— $73,489,575. 

Among  those  showing  a  trend 
adverse  to  newspapers  is  that 
of  a  tobacco  company  which  re¬ 
duced  its  newspaper  expendi¬ 
tures,  increased  the  radio 
budget,  and  had  a  moderate 
increase  in  sales.  The  figures 
are:  Newspapers — 1938,  $5,646,- 
153;  1939,  $4,924,327;  1940— $3,- 
708,512.  Radio— 1938,  $1,689,- 
370;  1939,  $1,937,652;  1940,  $3,- 
356,713.  Sales— 1938.  $237,764.- 
151:  1939.  $232,892,614;  1940, 

$246,265,854. 
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In  all  cases  the  advertisii^ 
figures  are  taken  from  Media 
Records,  sales  figures  from 
Moody's  Manual  of  Investments 
or  from  other  sources  with  the 
assistance  of  financial  editors 
of  New  York  newspapers. 

The  chart  elsewhere  on  this 
page  shows  the  sales  perform¬ 
ances  of  all  59  companies,  di¬ 
vided  into  three  categories — 
those  spending  most  of  their 
advertising  dollars  in  news¬ 
papers,  those  favoring  radio, 
and  those  splitting  their  budgets 
on  a  roughly  equal  basis. 

The  study  draws  from  that 
chart  the  conclusion  that  “from 
what  evidence  we  can  accumu¬ 
late  and  from  what  comparisons 
we  are  able  to  make  within  the 
admitted  limitations  posed  by 
the  varying  nature  of  the  two 
media,  it  is  shown  that,  among 
the  largest  users  of  advertising 
in  a  three-year  period,  news¬ 
papers  are  associated  with  a 
generally  better  sales  record 
than  radio.  The  case  is  by  no 
means  unanimous  or  absolute. 
The  weight  of  evidence,  how¬ 
ever  ...  is  quite  decisively  In 
favor  of  newspapers.” 

'Mil-look'  vs.  'Mil-listen* 

In  the  first  part  of  the  study, 
a  cost  comparison  is  drawn  be¬ 
tween  the  “Mil-look”  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  the  “Mil- 
listen”  of  chain  radio,  using  the 
15  best-read  newspaper  ads  of 
500-800  lines  as  shown  by  the 
first  78  Continuing  Studies,  and 
the  15  leading  evening  half- 
hour  radio  programs  for  the 
year  ending  March.  1944. 

The  median  rating  of  the  15 
radio  programs  is  20.2%,  with 
a  median  national  audience  of 
5,665,696,  and  a  median  Mil- 
listen,  or  cost  per  thousand 
homes  reached,  of  $3.84. 

The  averages  of  the  15  best 
newspaper  ads  show  readership, 
39%;  an  audience  of  7,046,130 
when  applied  to  102  papers  in 
87  major  markets,  or  9,118,980 
for  266  papers  in  261  markets. 
Mil-look  costs  are  $3.06  for  the 
smaller  list,  $3.69  for  larger. 

The  study  shows  also  a  com¬ 
parison  of  audience  ratings  of 
half-hour  evening  network  pro¬ 
grams  and  of  newspaper  ads  in 
two  size  ranges.  Based  again 
on  standard  research  figures, 
the  ratings  shown  are  8.6  for 
the  average  half-hour  evening 
program;  10.0  for  the  average 
national  newspaper  ad  of  any 
size  from  200  lines  up;  and  16.0 
for  the  average  newspaper  ad 
from  500  to  800  lines. 

Appliod  to  Cities 

Again  in  the  field  of  advertis¬ 
ing  costs,  the  study  applies  its 
figures  to  two  specific  cities — 
Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis — to 
show  what  the  price  of  the 
tj^ical  half-hour,  52-week  eve¬ 
ning  program  will  buy  in  news¬ 
paper  linage  and  frequency. 

(Continued  on  page  67) 
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W.  W.  Southam, 
M.  E.  Nichols 
Retire  Dec.  31 

Montreal,  Dec.  20  —  The 
Southam  Company,  Ltd.,  today 
announced  the  retirement  of 
William  W.  Southam  as  com* 
pany  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Southam  Press 
Montreal  Division  and  of  M.  E. 
Nichols  as  company  vlcepresl- 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Daily  Province. 

Mr.  Southam  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  A.  A.  (Roy)  Coghill, 
assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Montreal  division.  O.  Leigh 
Spencer,  who  has  been  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Vancouver 
Province,  will  succeed  Mr. 
Nichols. 

The  changes  are  effective  Dec. 
31.  Both  Mr.  Southam  and  Mr. 
Nichols  will  continue  as  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  company. 

P.  S.  Fisher  of  Montreal  is 
president  and  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Southam  Company. 

Begem  As  a  Printer 

Mr.  Southam  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  printer  in 
London.  Ont..  in  1895.  He  Joined 
the  Southam  organization  in 
1906  as  assistant  manager  of 
Southam  Prets,  Montreal,  and 
later  became  general  manager. 
He  was  elected  a  vioepresident 
and  director  of  the  company  in 
1939. 

Mr.  CoghiU'also  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  in  London,  Ont.,  as  a  print¬ 
er,  in  1902.  He  Joined  Southam 
Press,  Montreal  in  1910,  serving 
in  various  departments.  He  be¬ 
came  sales  manager  in  1923.  and 
since  1929  has  been  assistant 
general  manager. 

Mr.  Nichols  is  retiring  after 
50  years  of  active  newspaper 
life.  During  the  past  25  years 
he  has  been  with  the  Southam 
Newspapers— 15  years  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Winnipeg  Tribune 
10  years  as  publisher  of  the 
Vancouver  Province. 

One  of  the  fathers  of  co-oper¬ 
ative  news  gathering  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Nichols  helped 
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Amj  article  apeorlns  la  thia  pnb- 
IIosUm  may  be  resraSaeeS  praelM 
aoknowMpneat  b  made  of  the  Bditor 
a  Pabibber  casyrlsht  asd  the  dale  of 
iMOe. 


1,500  FM  Stations 

Washington,  Dec.  19— The 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  today  announced  a 
tentative  allocations  pattern 
for  FM  stations  of  metropolitan 
and  rural  type.  Community 
type  stations  were  not  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  number  of  channels  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  plan  for  each 
city  or  community  exceeds  by 
50  to  100%  the  number  of 
existing  AM  stotions.  Avoil- 
able  chonnels  for  new  FM 
stations  under  this  plan  num¬ 
ber  1,500.  This  compares  with 
960  AM  stations. 


found  the  Western  Associated 
Press  in  1907  and  in  1917  played 
a  prominent  part  in  welding  to¬ 
gether  Canaim’s  four  independ¬ 
ent  news  associations  to  form 
the  Canadian  Press. 

Mr.  Nichols  served  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Canadian  Press  con¬ 
tinuously  for  15  years  and  as 
its  president  in  1931  and  1932. 

During  the  eventful  last  two 
years  of  the  first  great  war,  he 
was  called  to  Ottawa  to  take 
over  the  Department  of  Public 
Information.  He  retired  from 
that  post  after  the  war  and 
joined  the  Southam  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1920. 

Mr.  Nichols  was  a  delegate 
from  Canada  to  the  Imperial 
Press  Conferences  in  London  in 
1909  and  1930. 

Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Nichols’ 
successor,  has  been  with  the 
Southam  organization  since 
1907  when  he  left  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  for  Alberta  and  Joined 
the  staff  of  the  Calgary  Herald. 
He  was  publisher  of  the  Herald 
from  1935  until  1941  when  he 
became  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Vancouver  Province. 


.Vott*  Jesus  7Vfis  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea  in  the 

days  of  Herod  the  king,  behold,  there  eame  vhse  men 
from  the  east  to  Jerusalem. 

II  hen  they  had  heard  the  king,  they  departed:  and  U, 
the  star,  which  they  saw  in  the  east,  went  before  them, 
till  it  came  and  stood  over  where  the  young  ehud  urns. 


A  word  that  has  become  spiritually  associated  with 
those  holy  qualities  that  guide  mankind,  through 
every  viscissitude.  to  a  manger,  to  humility,  to 
worship,  to  prayer,  to  an  unalterable  faith. 


Lively  Copy  Sparks 
W-T  Ad  Section 


WISDOM,  that  we  may  lift  up  our  heart?  to  a 
star,  and  to  the  nobility  of  our  religion. 


“Here’s  a  little  story,”  the 
Sew  York  World-Telegram  pro¬ 
motion  department  ’  told  Editor 
&  Publisher — “how  we’re  try¬ 
ing  to  capture  the  potential 
drama  in  our  announcement 
ad  section.  .  .  .” 

’The  announcement  section — 
just  a  double  column  corner  on 
page  two — is  full  of  such  items 
as: 

“Weatherstrips 

All  Metal,  Interlocking  System. 

Installed,” 

plus  the  phone  number  readers 
wanting  the  service  should  call. 

But  now  the  department  con¬ 
templates  a  little  “facelifting.” 
Advertisers  who  have  never  i 
used  the  World  -  Telegram’s  | 
space  are  getting  by  mail  such 
sample  lively  copy  suggestions 
as: 

“Is  a  meal  an  ordeal  .  .  .” 
plus  data  on  a  maid  service,  or 

.  “Watch  botched?” 


WISDOM,  that  we  keep  vigilantly  kindled  the 
desire  to  unselfishly  serve  others,  to  bestow  un¬ 
stinted  sympathy  where  there  is  sorrow  and 
unhappiness  and  want  and  heartache. 

WISD(3M,  that  we  may  see  divinity  in  the  face  of 
a  sleeping  child,  as  it  dreams  of  Christmas 
morning:  hear  the  echo  of  a  hymn  in  its  soft 
breathing. 

WISDOM,  that  we  may  show  our  great  love  for 
our  .soldier  boys,  living  or  dead,  without  affecta¬ 
tion  and  with  deep,  tender  compassion  for  the 
ordeal  they  have  faced  every  dangerous  hour 
through. 

WISDO.M,  that,  in  our  Yuletide  commemoration, 
we  dedicate  it  rather  to  a  child  in  a  manger, 
than  to  personal  gratification  or  gift?  or  the 
superficial  pleasures  of  human  existence. 


with  copy  on  watch 
repairing. 

The  catchy  tag  lines  are  being 
dreamed  up  by  Jane  Harmon, 
fresh  from  Wheaton  College, 
Massachusetts. 
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Gannett  s  Public  Relations 
Theme  for  Group  Outlined 


Publisher  Says  Readers  Must 
Be  Kept  Aware  of  Press  Service 


AMERICAN  newspapers  have 
promoted  and  “sold”  nearly 
every  worth-while  product  and 
institution;  now  it's  time  they 
sold  themselves,  Frank  Gannett 
told  EIoitor  &  Publisher  in  a 
statement  this  week. 

"What  I  have  in  mind,”  the 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  publisher  said, 
"is  not  selfish  ballyhoo.  We 
must  tell  our  readers  what  we 
stand  for.  This  gets  down  to 
the  basic  truth  that  newspapers 
support  now,  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  the  American  way  of 
life.  That  manner  of  life,  which 
led  our  country  to  the  very  top 
peak  of  comfortable  living,  is 
under  attack. 

"Our  best  promotion  will  be 
the  re-selling  of  that  American 
system.  In  doing  so,  we  will 
be  selling  ourselves.  Each  day 
the  public  must  be  made  freshly 
aware  of  the  great  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  newspapers.” 

Wholesome  Competition 
Mr.  Gannett’s  statement  was 
made  in  a  discussion  of  the 
new  public  relations  program 
launched  by  the  Group  of  21 
newspapers  he  heads. 

"We  have  gone  into  this  ac¬ 
tivity,”  he  said,  “because  the 
end  of  the  war  emphasizes  the 
needs  of  our  country  and  our 
responsibilities  to  it.  During 
the  war  all  newspapers  whole¬ 
heartedly  support^  the  war  ef¬ 
fort.  They  joined  in  the  fight 
for  a  way  of  life.  Now  doubt¬ 
ers  and  detractors  in  our  own 
country  are  undermining  that 
system.  We  must  redouble  our 
efforts  to  preserve  it. 

"Furthermore,  the  end  of  hos¬ 
tilities  meant  a  renewal  of  free 
competition.  The  competition 
we  will  meet  is  wholesome. 
It  is  one  phase  of  the  national 
policy  which  we  advocate.  It 
means  that  from  a  business 
viewpoint  we  must  make  every 
effort  to  show  how  desperately 
the  newspaper  is  needed. 
“Newspapers  must  interpret 


themselves  to  the  people.  They 
must  inspire  good  will  and 
achieve  friendly  understand¬ 
ing.  They  must  pursue  a  vigor¬ 
ous.  progressive  policy  of  cor¬ 
recting  misunderstandings  and 
offsetting  unwarranted  criti¬ 
cism.  They  must  have  good 
public  relations.  We  who  have 
played  so  important  a  role  in 
the  public  relations  of  others 
must  learn  to  promote  them  for 
ourselves.” 

Hogue  Heads  Committee 

The  launching  of  the  Gannett 
program  was  announced  pre¬ 
viously  in  E  &  P.  This  week 
the  publisher  revealed  details 
of  the  scope  and  method  of  op¬ 
eration. 

The  program,  he  said,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  committee  whose 
function  is  “to  formulate  over¬ 
all  policies  for  the  Gannett 
group  of  21  newspapers  and  to 
crystallize  specific  projects  to 
support  those  policies.” 

Members  of  the  committee 
are:  J.  David  Hogue,  general 
manager  of  the  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch  and  the  Press,  chair¬ 
man;  L.  R.  Blanchard,  director, 
news  and  editorial  office  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers;  A.  J.  Mc¬ 
Donald.  general  manager  of  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News; 
Harry  Cohen,  general  manager 
of  the  Newburgh  News;  and 
Douglas  Taylor  of  J.  P.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  &  Son,  Gannett  national 
representative. 

The  firm  of  L.  Richard  Guy- 
ley  and  Associates,  30  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plaza,  New  York  City, 
will  assist  in  the  program. 

Theme  of  the  program,  Mr. 
Gannett  explained,  will  be  pub¬ 
lic  service.  “A  newspaper 
should  be  a  leader  in  the  com¬ 
munity  it  serves,”  he  said. 
“The  public  must  know  exactly 
what  its  newspaper  stands  for. 
Too  often  a  newspaper’s  pro¬ 
motion  has  no  bearing  on  poli¬ 


cies  it  wants  to  interpret  to  the 
public.  We  must  formulate  the 
policies  we  want  the  public  to 
understand.  If  there  are  mis¬ 
understandings,  we  must  find 
out  how  to  overcome  them.  An 
outside  firm,  using  public  re¬ 
lations  techniques,  we  felt,  can 
best  assist  us  in  achieving  these 
ends.” 

What  Press  Should  Sell 

Enumerating  some  of  the 
things  which  he  thinks  news¬ 
papers  should  advocate.  Mr. 
Gannett  recited  a  list  of  aims 
which  the  program  seeks  to 
achieve. 

“Every  good  newspaper."  he 
said,  “stan^  for  freedom  of  the 
press,  not  as  a  special  grant 
to  publishers,  but  as  a  basis  of 
all  other  freedoms.  A  free  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  exist  without  free 
expression. 

“It  stands  for  public  service, 
recognizing  its  obligations  as  a 
public  servant,  believing  that 
any  lesser  service  is  a  betrayal 
of  its  public  trust. 

“It  stands  for  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  whose  authorit.v 
springs  from  the  people  and  is 
accountable  to  the  people. 

“It  stands  for  good  citizenship. 
discharging  the  obligations  as 
well  as  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  good  citizenship,  assuming 
its  share  of  civic  and  commun¬ 
ity  responsibilities. 

“It  stands  for  a  system  of 
competitive  enterprise  which 
nurtures  individual  initiative 
as  against  governmental  com¬ 
pulsion  whiim  stifles  it. 

“It  stands  for  progress,  keep¬ 
ing  ahead  as  well  as  abreast 
of  the  times,  encouraging  re¬ 
form  in  the  interests  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare. 

“It  stands  for  fair  play,  ren¬ 
dering  justice  to  all,  fighting 
injustice  to  anyone,  giving  every 
side  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

“It  stands  for  tolerance,  en¬ 
couraging  mutual  understanding 
among  persons  of  all  faiths  and 
national  origins,  opposing  any 
effort  to  create  distrust  or  prej¬ 
udice  on  grounds  of  faith  or 
origin. 

“It  stands  for  the  American 


Public  Relations  Committee  lor  Gannett  Newspapars:  Left  to  riaht,  Douglas  Taylor,  A.  J.  McDonald, 
I.  David  Hogue,  Horry  Cohen  and  L.  B.  Blanchord. 
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Gannett  Shores  Profit 

Rochester.  N.  Ym  Dec.  20 — 
Sharing  of  1S%  of  194S  profits 
with  employes  was  a  n  - 
nounced  today  by  Frank  Gan¬ 
nett.  president  of  Gannett  Co.. 
Inc.  Like  action  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  company  subsidf- 
aries.  individual  newspapers 
in  the  Gannett  Group. 

Last  year  the  employes' 
shore  was  $244,089.52.  nearly 
five  times  as  much  as  the  (fivi- 
dends  declared  on  the  com¬ 
mon  stock. 

way  of  life,  and  our  form  of 
government  which  has  produced 
the  highest  standard  of  living 
ever  known,  given  us  happiness 
and  prosperity  and  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  greatest  progress  ever 
achieved  by  man.” 

Primary  steps  of  the  public 
relations  program.  Mr.  Gannett 
announced,  will  be  to  ascertain, 
frankly  and  factually,  the  re¬ 
lationships  of  the  Gannett 
Group  with  readers,  employes, 
advertisers,  the  trade,  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  government.  An 
inventory  of  the  group’s  public 
relations  assets  and  liabilities 
will  be  made,  and  a  course 
charted  for  enhancing  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  Gannett  papers  and 
establishing  their  position  in  the 
areas  they  serve. 

Begins  at  Home 

On  the  premise  that  “public 
relations  begin  at  home.’’  first 
aspects  of  the  Gannett  pro¬ 
gram  are  aimed  at  employe  and 
community  relations.  A  book¬ 
let,  “So  You’re  On  Our  Team,” 
has  been  issued.  It  outlines  the 
benefits  available  to  all  group 
employes,  explains  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  Gannett  Foun¬ 
dation.  points  to  the  intangible 
as  well  as  the  material  rewards 
of  newspaper  work.  Cartoon 
illustrations  support  the  book¬ 
let’s  employe  relations  theme, 
emphasize  the  need  of  “team 
work”  in  producing  a  modem 
newspaper. 

Two  service  clubs,  designed 
to  promote  fellowship  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  clearing  house  for  ideas, 
already  have  been  formed 
among  group  employes  with 
long  service  records.  Others 
are  in  process  of  formation. 
The  project  recognizes  the  “old 
timer’s”  natural  human  long¬ 
ings  to  be  appreciated  and  com¬ 
mended  for  good  work. 

A  second  booklet,  depicting 
in  words  and  pictures  the  story 
behind  the  story  of  newspaper 
making,  is  now  being  prepared. 
Design^  primarily  for  visitors 
to  group  plants,  it  is  intended 
also  for  distribution  to  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  advertisers, 
civic  bodies  and  opinion  makers. 
The  running  story  of  a  day’s 
edition  is  built  around  a  specific 
event  from  the  moment  it 
break  to  the  delivery  of  the 
paper  to  the  newsstands. 

A  plant  tour  program  is  being 
devised.  ’The  project  seeks  to 
avoid  the  drab,  perfunctory 
type  of  tour,  aims  at  a  tour 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Closed  Transaction 
Determines  Asset  Loss 


SOME  newspaper  should  draft 

a  statement  of  facts  on  which 
it  believes  it  has  a  claim  for 
deduction  of  losses  due  to  the 
changed  character  of  Associated 
Press  membership  and  submit 
it  to  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  for  a  ruling. 
Editor  t  Publishkr  was  advis^ 
this  week.  (See  E  &  P,  Dec.  15. 
p.  7.) 

The  question  of  a  possible  tax 
saving  on  the  basis  of  an  alleged 
devaluation  of  AP  membership 
as  an  asset  was  discussed  from 
many  angles  in  the  newspaper 
business  this  week  and  publish¬ 
ers  generally  were  inclined  to 
heed  the  advice  of  tax  experts, 
presented  in  E  &  P  last  week, 
to  "proceed  cautiously.” 

An  inquiry  directed  to  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Bureau  officials 
in  an  effort  to  clarify  some 
points  that  have  been  rais^ 
brought  the  suggestion  that  a 
set  of  facts  be  referred  to  Wash¬ 
ington  with  a  request  for  a  for¬ 
mal  ruling  prior  to  the  deadline 
for  filing  returns  on  corporate 
income. 

The  immediate  official  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  question.  E  &  P 
learned,  would  be  a  denial  of 
any  claim  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  had  destroyed 
the  asset  value  of  an  AP  mem¬ 
bership  by  eliminating  the  ex¬ 
clusivity  features  of  member¬ 
ship. 

Is  Value  Extinct? 

To  stand  any  chance  of  sus¬ 
taining  a  claim  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  a  revenue  official  said,  a 
publisher  would  have  to  set 
down  a  completed  transaction 
in  which  a  financial  loss  was 
apparent.  It  would  have  to  be 
very  clear  to  the  internal  rev¬ 
enue  examiner  that  an  AP  mem¬ 
bership  had  been  sold  for  less 
than  the  newspaper  paid  for  it, 
or  that  there  was  proof  that  a 
previous  value  was  now  extinct. 

On  the  latter  point,  it  was 
stated  unofficially  that  the  Bu¬ 
reau  would  hardly  regard  the 
AP  membership  value  as  ex¬ 
tinct  so  long  as  the  newspaper 
was  still  getting  the  service.  An 
argument  that  large  sums  of 
money  had  been  invested  as 
assessments  for  years  in  build¬ 
ing  up  the  AP  into  an  asset  as 
long  as  membership  remained 
exclusive  would  not  prevail 
against  the  revenue  collector’s 
attitude  but  it  could  lead  to  a 
point  from  which  an  appeal 
might  be  taken  from  a  declara¬ 
tory  judgment. 

Private  tax  experts  have  re¬ 
minded  publishers  that  appeals 
from  declaratory  judgments  in 
tax  matters  sometimes  lead  to 
heavy  costs.  If  the  appeal  is 
unsuccessful,  the  litigant  is  as¬ 
sessed  6%  on  the  unpaid  tax  for 
the  duration  of  the  case. 

As  the  subject  was  being  ex¬ 
plored  rather  generally  by  AP 
members,  a  1929  E  &  P  article 
on  the  asset  value  of  an  AP 
membership  came  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  In  that  article.  S.  P. 
Weston  and  Arthur  T.  Robb  de¬ 
vised  a  formula  for  determining 
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the  value  of  an  AP  membership 
for  publishers  who  wanted  to 
carry  it  on  the  balance  sheet. 

“The  extent  or  amount  of  a 
membership  value,”  it  was 
stated,  "is  necessarily  infiuenced 
by  the  degree  of  exclusiveness 
of  the  membership.  .  .  .  The  AP, 
as  an  organized  body,  has  in¬ 
variably  declined  to  place  a 
tary  value  upon  the  right  to 
its  privileges  and  services,  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  holder  of  a  mem¬ 
bership.” 

Under  Illinois  law.  it  was 
pointed  out,  the  old  AP  issued 
“franchises,”  but  under  New 
York  law;  with  the  AP  set  up 
as  “a  social  organization,”  the 
word  franchise  is  inaccurate. 
Whether  the  recent  court  deci¬ 
sions  compelling  the  AP  to  open 
its  membership  to  all  applicants 
without  competitive  considera¬ 
tion  establishes  an  AP  “fran¬ 
chise”  again  is  one  of  the  newly- 
raised  points  in  the  discussion. 

Formula  Described 

The  Weston-Robb  formula  for 
setting  a  value  involved  three 
factors:  1.  Population,  with  al¬ 
lowances  for  degree  of  literacy 
and  gainful  employment  of  the 
people  served  by  the  AP  mem¬ 
ber;  2.  Franchise,  or  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  field;  and  3. 
Management. 

The  unit  value  of  population 
was  computed  as  $1.50  to  $3, 
depending  on  literacy  and  com¬ 
petition.  Thus,  they  said,  an  AP 
membership  in  a  city  of  300,000 
was  worth  $450,0<)0.  Circula¬ 
tion,  advertising,  and  rates 
would  tend  to  alter  the  basic 
figure. 

“It  is  impossible,”  said  the 
authors,  “to  be  dogmatic  and  at 
the  same  time  difficult  to  avoid 
being  theoretical.  It  4s  for  this 
reason  that  the  years  have  not 
seen  the  establishment  of  a 
rule-of-thumb  valuation  for  this 
asset  which  is  generally  in¬ 
cluded  as  an  element  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  goodwill.” 

In  the  case  of  a  publisher 
who  listed  AP  membership  at 
$1  on  the  balance  sheet,  E  &  P 
was  advised,  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Bureau  would  be  vei^  cer¬ 
tain  to  scrutinize  any  claim  for 
loss  to  see  whether  credit  had 
already  been  given  for  a  loss  in 
the  year  in  which  the  member¬ 
ship  was  acquired. 

For  bookkeeping  purposes,  it 
was  explained,  a  publisher 
might  have  carried  the  AP  as  a 
dollar  asset  but  now  restores  it 
to  the  figure  which  he  paid  or 
which  he  seeks  to  prove.  Restor¬ 
ation  of  the  value  is  permissible, 
provided  it  hasn’t  already  been 
written  off  for  tax  purposes. 

■ 

Yule  Phone  Drive 

The  New  York  Daily  Mirror, 
which  during  the  war  started 
a  phone  fund  campaign  espe¬ 
cially  for  wounded  servicemen 
in  local  hospitals,  is  spurring 
its  campaign  currently  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Christmas 
spirit.  Gteal  for  the  Mirror’s 
Heroes  Phone  Fund  is  $25,000. 


Lorry' Allen  Hurt* 

Associated  Press  Foreign 
Correspondent  Larry  Allen 
was  slightly  injiued  Dec.  17  in 
Lomzo.  Poland,  when  an  auto¬ 
mobile  plunged  into  a  ravine 
during  a  raging  blizzard. 
Three  other  occuponts  of  the 
car  were  not  injured.  Allen 
suffered  injuries  to  his  spine 
and  right  thigh  when  he  was 
thrown  from  the  car. 

N.  Y.  Publishers 
Grant  Drivers 
$5  Increase 

An  agreement  between  the 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers 
Union  and  the  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City  grant¬ 
ing  a  $5  weekly  increase  in 
wages  retroactive  to  Aug.  18. 
1940,  and  extending  the  recently 
signed  contract  between  the 
union  and  publishers  to  July  17, 
1947,  was  signed  Dec.  18. 

The  agreement  was  in  lieu  of 
bargaining  for  an  increase  un¬ 
der  a  War  Labor  Board  directed 
clause  in  the  contract  permit¬ 
ting  the  union  to  reopen  wage 
negotiations  with  30  days'  no¬ 
tice.  The  contract  followed  an 
uncertain  period  in  union-pub¬ 
lisher  relations  during  which 
the  union  struck  and  held  up 
deliveries  of  the  12  Publishers 
Association  newspapers  and 
other  newspapers  between  July 
1  and  17  and  the  Newspaper 
Commission  issued  a  directive 
later  upheld  by  WLB. 

The  contract  follows  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mission  and  WLB  directives, 
which  granted  the  union  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay  and  the  publish¬ 
ers,  for  the  first  time,  an  obliga¬ 
tion  on  the  union  to  provide  a 
normal  number  of  men  to  do 
normal  work  at  straight  time 
pay.  The  Commission’s  direc¬ 
tive  had  also  refused  union  de¬ 
mands  for  severance  pay,  sick 
leave  and  a  3%  welfare  fund 
paid  for  by  the  publishers. 

The  $5  increase  is  retroactive 
to  Aug.  18,  the  date  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  speech  on  wage- 
price  policy,  but  the  contract  is 
retroactive  to  July  17,  the  date 
on  which  the  strike  by  the 
union  ended.  Affected  by  the 
strike  were  the  12  newspapers 
in  the  Publishers  Association 
and  other  newspapers  which 
use  Association  contracts  as 
models  for  their  union  con¬ 
tracts.  During  the  course  of  the 
strike  most  of  the  newspapers 
sold  papers  at  their  plants  and 
attracted  millions  of  readers  to 
queues  outside  the  plants. 

The  increase  will  affect  1,700 
drivers  employed  by  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  but  may 
also  benefit  an  additional  1,300 
employed  by  papers  using  the 
same  contract  pattern  and  news¬ 
dealers  conforming  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wage  structure. 

The  increase  raises  day  driv¬ 
ers’  scale  to  $54.67  for  a  40-hour 
week  and  night  drivers’  scales 
to  $54.87  for  a  37-hour  week. 


L.  E.  Aldrich 
Resigns  Post  ^ 
At  ChL  News 

Chicaso,  Dec.  18  — Lynn  E. 
Aldrich  today  announced  hU 
resignation  as  vicepresident, 
treasurer  and  director  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Inc.,  and 
as  vicepresident,  treasurer  and 
director  of  Chicago  Daily  Newi 
Printing  Co. 

Mr.  Aldrich  has  also  resigned 
as  secretary-treasurer  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Daneco  (Corpora¬ 
tion,  holding  company  own¬ 
ing  control  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  Daily  News  since 
March,  1927,  joining  the  news¬ 
paper  under  the  late  Walter  A. 
Strong,  then  publisher. 

He  continues  as  vicepresident 
and  director  of  Great  Lakes 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Mr.  Aldrich  became  treasur¬ 
er  in  1931,  continuing  in  that 
capacity  under  the  ownership 
of  the  Daily  News  by  the  late 
Col.  Frank  Knox.  He  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  director  in  1938. 

E.  P.  Barnes,  assistant  Daily 
News  treasurer,  will  continue 
in  that  capacity,  according  to 
John  H.  Barry,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers.  A  succes¬ 
sor  to  Mr.  Aldrich  is  yet  to  be 
chosen. 

■ 

Gainsway  Heads 
New  Jersey  AP 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Dec.  18 — Fred 
J.  Gainsway,  managing  editor, 
Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  New 
Jersey  Associated  Press  Unit 
last  night  at  an  annual  meeting. 
He  succeeded  Fred  J.  Burgner, 
managing  editor,  Trenton  Eve 
ning  Times. 

John  J.  McDonnell,  editor, 
Perth  Amboy  Evening  News. 
was  elected  secretary.  Wire- 
photo  and  other  associated 
press  services  were  discussed 
by  Frank  Starzel.  an  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  3-5  —  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers,  Directors 
meeting.  Hotel  Clharlotte, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Jan.  3-5 — Southeaster^ 
Classified  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers  Association,  Charter 
meeting  Hotel  Charlotte, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Jan.  4-5 — Arkansas  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting. 
Hotel  Marion,  Little  Rock, 
Arlc 

Jan.  7 — Food  Editors-Pro- 
cessors,  3rd  annual  confer¬ 
ence,  Netherland  Plaza  Hotel, 
Cincinnati. 

Jan.  7-8 — New  York  &  New 
England  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Assn.,  meeting. 
Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Jan.  7-12 — National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City. 
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follow  Through’  Makes 
Projects  Grow  in  Brooklyn 


Schroth's  Promotions  Don't  End 
With  an  Editorial  Admonition 


By  Jerry  Walker 

IN  BROOKLYN,  they  follow 
through. 

They  just  don’t  plant  the 
seeds  and  let  the  trees  grow. 
They  make  the  trees  bear  fruit. 

Too  often,  says  Publisher 
Frank  D.  Schroth  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  a  newspaper  pro¬ 
motes  a  civic  improvement  but 
does  nothing  about  it  after  the 
last  story  of  a  series  or  the 
last  “this  should  be  done’’  edi¬ 
torial  is  printed. 

"In  the  Brooklyn  Eagle’s  pro¬ 
motion  campaign,’’  said  Mr. 
Schroth,  “we  follow  through.” 

Memorial  Fund  Started 
As  a  result,  Brooklyn  has 
under  way  at  this  moment  a 
public  subscription  drive  for 
$1,500,000  to  erect  a  World  War 
II  Memorial  building  which  was 
suggested  in  a  Brooklyn  Eagle 
competition  among  New  York 
City’s  leading  architects. 

Brooklyn  also  is  engaged  at 
the  moment  in  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  programs  suggested  by 
civic  leaders  for  the  correction 
and  eradication  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle 
was  the  forum  for  those  pro¬ 
grams. 

Not  waiting  for  official  agen¬ 
cies  to  get  around  to  compiling 
history,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle’s 
live-wire  publisher,  who  took 
over  a  sick  newspaper  seven 
years  ago,  has  put  into  the 
hands  of  readers  a  64-page 
Iwoklet  telling  Brooklyn’s  role 
in  World  War  II  as  “America’s 
Largest  Staging  Area.” 

It  matters  not  whether  Wash¬ 
ington  imposes  a  tongue-twist¬ 
ing  designation  nor  whether  the 
big  papers  in  Manhattan  insist 
it’s  the  “New  York  Navy  Yard,” 
it’s  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
to  the  Eagle — because  Brook¬ 
lynites  have  always  called  it 
that.  And  the  Eagle,  a  cen¬ 
tenarian  in  a  borough  of  old 
and  proud  families,  is  a  Brook¬ 
lyn  newspaper. 

'Bibla  oi  Brooklyn' 

When  Mr.  Schroth  moved 
over  to  Brooklyn  from  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  and  Trenton,  N.  J , 
in  1938,  he  told  an  Editor  & 
Publisher  reporter:  “The  Eagle 
used  to  be  the  Bible  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  it  is  our  job  to  have 
it  considered  again  as  such.” 

He  added:  “With  careful 
management  and  a  lot  of  luck, 
we  will  revive  the  Eagle.” 

At  times  in  this  revival  of 
the  Eagle,  Mr.  Schroth  con¬ 
fessed  this  week  that  he  had 
been  “mischievous.”  There  was, 
for  example,  the  discussion  he 
started  in  1942  by  popping  the 
query:  “Should  Brooklyn  Sepa¬ 
rate  from  Greater  New  York?” 


Instead  of  letting  it  become 
an  ordinary  quarrel  in  the 
news  columns,  the  Eagle  called 
in  Princeton  Surveys  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  to  conduct  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  Brooklyn’s  Re¬ 
lationship  to  the  City  of  New 
York.  Then  especiaily  prepared 
articles  based  on  the  experts’ 
summary  were  published.  The 
final  story  was  headed:  “Prince¬ 
ton  Group  Finds  Secession  Idea 
Unwise.” 

So  Brooklyn  isn’t  seceding 
from  Greater  New  York,  said 
Mr.  Schroth  in  retrospect,  but 
adding:  “We  could  have  had 
a  lot  more  fun  with  the  idea  if 
we  didn’t  have  a  world  war  to 
win.” 

Textbook  Provided 

Editor  Edwin  Wilson,  who 
helps  to  execute  many  of  Mr. 
Schroth’s  “follow-through”  pro¬ 
grams,  reminded  the  publisher 
that  the  Princeton  survey  has 
provided  the  nation  with  the 
first  and  only  “textbook  on 
Brooklyn.”  Besides,  he  said,  it 
has  been  held  up  in  the  City 
Council  as  “the  Bible  of  Brook¬ 
lyn.” 

Full  of  facts,  figures  and 
charts,  a  pamphlet  containing 
reprints  of  the  survey  stories 
was  published  by  the  Eagle  and 
it  was  sent  out  to  hundreds  of 
interested  persons. 

The  Eagle  backs  up  nearly  all 
of  its  promotion  campaigns  with 
booklets.  The  War  Memorial 
project,  for  example,  is  now 
held  together  in  a  handsome, 
stiff-cover  volume  wthich  be¬ 
comes  the  official  document  in 
the  drive  for  public  funds.  It 
tells  the  story  of  “A  Quest  for 
an  Idea  for  a  Living  Memorial” 
by  the  Eagle  and  it  sets  forth 
in  black-and-white  the  prize- 
winning  proposals. 

Schroth's  Dinner  Guests 

“Forget  the  money  it  cost 
us,”  said  Mr.  Schroth,  but  it  is 
common  knowledge  in  Brook¬ 
lyn’s  civic  circles  that  the 
^gle  has  an  investment  of 
nearly  $25,000  in  this  one  proj¬ 
ect,  which  grew  out  of  a  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  an  ordinary  news 
story — a  story  in  which  Park 
Commissioner  Robert  Moses 
was  quoted  as  saying,  “it  would 
be  a  sad  thing  if  the  pattern 
for  memorials  established  fol¬ 
lowing  the  last  war  were  to  be 
followed  after  World  War  II.” 

Instead  of  the  many,  small 
neglected  eyesores  in  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  why  not  build  a  mem¬ 
orial  to  all  the  servicemen  of 
Brooklyn?  Mr.  Schroth  an¬ 
swered  the  question  and  set  the 
Eagle  to  work.  First  he  called 
together  half  a  dozen  of  the 
most  active  civic  leaders  and 


told  them  his  plans  for  a  con¬ 
test  for  architects’  plans. 

When  the  competition  dosed 
last  April  1,  Mr.  Schroth  laid 
243  entries  before  the  judges. 
On  May  27,  the  Eagle  an¬ 
nounced  the  winners,  first  place 
going  to  a  proposal  for  a  group 
of  buildings  in  Brooklyn’s  new 
Civic  Center,  which,  inciden¬ 
tally,  is  being  developed  after 
years  of  pounding  by  the  Eagle. 
The  Eagle’s  building  is  just  off 
the  Center. 

The  prize-winning  Memorial 
plan  would  cost  $1,500,000,  the 
architect  estimated.  The  Eagle 
didn’t  quit  with  that  announce¬ 
ment,  nor  let  the  whole  matter 
ride  as  “just  another  news¬ 
paper  stunt.”  Mr.  Schroth  in¬ 
vited  150  of  the  borough's  lead¬ 
ing  business  men  and  officials 
to  be  his  guests  at  a  dinner. 
Then  he  told  them:  “Gentle¬ 
men,  here’s  the  Memorial  we 
should  build.  Commissioner 
Moses  is  wholeheartedly  behind 
the  project.  Let’s  raise  the 
money  by  public  subscription.” 

As  of  this  week,  without  any 
formal  drive  as  yet,  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  pledges  of  $250,000, 
all  received  by  telephone.  The 
Eagle  has  made  it  Brooklyn’s 
project,  not  just  the  Eagle’s. 

Series  oi  52  Articles 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency 
program  is  another  in  which 
Mr.  Schroth  has  aiH>Hed  the 
“follow-through”  technique.  It 
began  a  few  years  ago  when 
the  advertising  department, 
scraping  for  some  extra  busi¬ 
ness,  sold  a  series  of  “do-good” 
ads  on  a  cooperative  sponsor¬ 
ship  basis. 

“When  we  saw  that  that  type 
of  copy  wasn’t  accomplishing 
what  it  was  intended  to  do,” 
Mr.  Schroth  explained,  “we  de¬ 
cided  to  quit  it  just  as  soon  as 
the  contracts  ran  out.  We 
adopted  a  more  fitting  way  of 
reaching  the  people  on  this 
question  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency.  It  was  in  a  series  of 
Sunday  feature  pages  in  which 
52  persons,  from  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  to  Herbert  Hoover,  who 
had  some  practical  solution  for 
the  waywardness  of  minors  set 
forth  their  ideas. 

Given  special  type  treatment 
in  the  best  editorial  manner, 
with  illustrations  by  Editorial 
Cartoonist  V.  A.  Svoboda,  the 
series  ran  on  the  back  page 
of  the  first  section  each  Sun¬ 
day.  The  long  list  of  sponsors 
was  held  back  until  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  articles  in  a  book¬ 
let. 

When  the  series  ended,  the 
presentation  wasn’t  laid  away 
with  an  editorial.  Mr.  Schroth 
invited  the  members  of  the 
Brooklyn  Council  for  Social 
Planning  to  a  dinner  and  he 
asked  how  the  program  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  chief  of  the  FBI. 
by  the  former  President  as  head 
of  the  Boys’  Clubs  of  America, 
by  the  county  judge,  the  school 
superintendent,  the  educators 


Frank  D.  Schroth 

and  all  the  others,  could  be 
translated  into  action.  It  would 
require  the  services  of  a  trained 
social  worker,  he  learned.  So 
the  Eagle’s  publisher  put  up 
$3,000  for  a  year’s  salary. 

For  a  year  now,  the  Eagle’s 
Juvenile  Delinquency  program 
has  been  tested  in  a  selected 
area  of  Brooklyn.  Many  of  the 
ideas  from  the  series,  a  juvenile 
court,  parental  relations,  etc., 
have  been  given  the  acid  test  of 
practicality,  to  the  extent  that 
the  Council  has  decided  to 
spread  the  program. 

Mr.  Schroth  is  contributing 
another  $1,000  toward  the  ex¬ 
penses,  and  Mr.  Wilson  is  giv¬ 
ing  much  of  his  spare-time  to 
serving  on  the  Council. 

“Staging  Area  —  Brooklyn,” 
written  chiefly  by  the  staff  of 
the  Eagle,  went  out  as  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Dec.  9  issue.  The 
front  cover  was  a  picture  of  the 
Cruiser  Brooklyn  sailing  be¬ 
neath  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the 
back  cover  contained  a  photo¬ 
montage  of  important  war  head¬ 
lines  and  a  picture  of  the  Super 
Carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
moving  out  to  sea. 

No  advertising  was  contained 
in  the  booklet,  150,000  copies 
of  which  have  been  distributed. 
Its  pages,  Mr.  Schroth  believes, 
carry  the  story  of  Brooklyn’s 
part  in  the  war. 

A  particularly  good  job  was 
done  in  compiling  the  record  of 
“E”  and  “M”  award  winners. 

“We  haven’t  heard  of  a 
single  mistake,”  said  Mr. 
Schroth. 

Some  of  the  chapter  headings 
in  the  book  are:  “Brooklyn. 
An  Atlantic  Coast  Port”; 
“Brooklyn  Navy  Yard”:  “Fort 
Hamilton”:  “Floyd  Bennett 

Field”;  “Beachhead  Landings”; 
“A  Woman  Will  Remember”; 
“Radar,  Rockets  and  Atomic 
Bombs”;  “Volunteer  Services”; 
“Patriotism  and  Pageantry,”  and 
“An  Apple  for  the  Teacher.” 

Following  through,  the  Eagle 
has  arranged  a  series  of  Sun¬ 
day  stories  on  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  certain  firms  and  in¬ 
stitutions  whose  story  couldn’t 
be  told  until  now. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVE'i 


‘Nationwide  Formula’ 
Develops  New  Uses 

By  Scnnuel  Rovner 


THE  "Nationwide  Newspaper 

Formula"  which  he  presented 
four  months  ago  (E  &  P,  Aug. 
2S,  p.  7)  has  been  put  to  vary¬ 
ing  uses  by  the  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives.  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers  to  whom  it 
has  been  made  available.  Doug¬ 
las  Taylor  of  J.  P.  McKinney  & 
Son.  newspaper  representatives, 
said  this  week;  "and  their  uses 
of  it  range  from  very  good  to 
not  at  all.  but  among  those  that 
are  using  it  to  advantage,  in¬ 
genious  adaptations  have  been 
made." 

One  representative,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  a  newspaper  in  a 
particular  city  that  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  formula  because 
it  has  a  smaller  total  city  circu¬ 
lation  than  the  one  that  is  in¬ 
cluded.  But  by  using  the  basic 
pattern  of  the  formula,  he 
shows  how  his  newspaper — of 
.smaller  circulation  —  added  to 
five  others  in  the  area  (only 
th.ree  of  which  are  in  the  for¬ 
mula),  lift  average  coverage  of 
the  whole  market  area  to  83% 
from  the  formula's  61%. 

Used  for  Instruction 

Another  representative,  says 
Taylor,  who  has  mostly  big- 
city  newspapers  of  which  fewer 
than  half  are  in  the  formula, 
has  bought  complete  sets  of 
worksheets  for  his  branch  of¬ 
fices  and  is  giving  his  men  in¬ 
struction  "on  doing  a  basic  sell¬ 
ing  job."  The  worksheets,  as 
previously  noted  in  E  &  P,  are 
designed  to  make  it  easy  for  an 
agency  to  broaden  its  campaign 
by  bringing  in  other  newspa¬ 
pers  in  a  zone  where  a  special 
effort  is  desired. 

To  recap  briefly  what  the 
formula  is  and  how  it  works — 
it  is  planned  to  give  a  minimum 
circulation  of  20%  of  the  fam¬ 
ilies  in  each  of  the  3.070  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  U.  S. 

Blanket  coverage,  according 
to  the  formula,  requires  465 
newspaperr.  The  total  pimers 
fall  into  four  groups:  116  in 
counties  each  having  a  city  of 
over  100,000  city  zone  popula¬ 
tion;  76  in  counties  with  cities 
of  50,000  to  100,000;  82  in  the 
25,000-50,000  group;  and  191, 
under  25,000.  The  newspaper 
groups  are  labeled  respectively 
A.  B,  C.  and  D.  In  each  case 
the  newspaper  with  the  largest 
circulation  is  used. 

Among  the  counties  covered 
20%  or  more  by  the  formula, 
milUne  rates  on  net  circulation 
using  the  various  groupings  are: 
A.  $2.05;  AB.  $2.26;  ABC.  $2.41; 
ABCD,  $2.66. 

Since  the  formula  was  orig¬ 
inally  released,  several  new 
types  of  charts  and  other  uses 
have  been  developed.  One  of 
I  them,  prompted  by  an  agency, 
is  cited  by  Taylor  as  another 
example  of  how  the  formula 
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can  be  adapted  for  special  pur¬ 
poses. 

For  the  agency  Taylor  ha.s 
prepared  an  individual  chart 
for  each  state,  showing  how 
papers  in  the  CD  group  can  de¬ 
liver  markets  representing  large 
portions  of  the  state’s  total  re¬ 
tail  sales. 

In  Michigan,  for  example, 
where  the  number  one  A  mar¬ 
ket  accounts  for  43.55%  of  sales, 
a  CD  list  of  16  papers  out  of  a 
total  of  42  provides  the  second 
largest  market  in  the  state--- 
10.43%  of  retail  sales. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  number 
one  and  two  markets — 24.47'. 
and  16.71% — are  in  the  A  group. 
But  the  third  market  ‘in  the 
state — accounting  for  10.79%  of 
sales — is  a  CD  list  of  20  out  iif 
92  newspapers. 

Taylor  will  make  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Nationwide  News¬ 
paper  Formula  next  month  in 
Chicago  at  the  NAEA  conven¬ 
tion. 

'Sweden  Is  Ready' 

ONE  of  the  more  attractive  and 

well-thought-out  pieces  of  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  has  just 
come  in — from  Sweden,  a  sector 
generally  believed  to  be  far  be¬ 
hind  the  U.  S.  in  the  matter  of 
salesmanship. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  an  11  by 
14  brochure  put  out  by  Stock- 
holms-Tidningen,  replete  with 
full  sparkling  color,  brilliantly- 
executed  maps,  picture-graphs, 
and  sketches  and  photos  of  the 
industries  and  people  of  the 
city  and  trading  area.  Full  at¬ 
tention  is  given  also  to  the  usual 
statistics,  in  this  case  nicely 
decorated  with  line  and  color — 
industrial  output,  buying  power 
of  the  population,  numbers  of 
families  reached  by  the  paper 
in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
from  every  fourth  household  in 
the  Stockholm  area  to  every 
97th  In  the  Gdteborg  area. 

Title  of  the  book  is  “Sweden 
Is  Ready  to  Buy.”  ' 

Piece  •  de -  resistance,  pasted 
neatly  to  the  inside  back  cover, 
is  a  four-by-five-inch  offset  re¬ 
production  of  a  complete  32- 
page  issue  of  the  newspaper, 
induding  cross-word  puzzle, 
comic  strips,  and  advertise¬ 
ments  of  Hollywood — and  other 
— movies. 

• 

Agency  Changes  Nome 

Swafford  &  Koehl,  Inc.,  New 
York  and  Cleveland  advertising 
agency,  has  changed  its  cor¬ 
porate  name  to  Koehl.  Landis 
and  Landan,  Inc.,  effective  Jan. 
1.  The  change  is  being  made 
concurrent  with  Charles  K. 
Swafford’s  resignation  as  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  firm.  Albert  E. 
Koehl,  who  with  Mr.  Swafford 
founded  the  agency  in  1935,  re¬ 
tains  his  position  as  president 
and  director  of  the  company. 


Recruiting  Drive 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
agency  for  the  U.  S.  Army  Re¬ 
cruiting  Service,  has  started 
an  intensive  campaign  to 
remind  men  now  in  service 
that  Ian.  31  is  the  lost  day  they 
can  reenlist  with  their  present 
ratings.  The  campaign  broke 
this  week  in  five  national 
magazines  and  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  next  week  to  include 
11,500  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  four  more  maga¬ 
zines. 

Reader  Study 
To  Be  Made 
Of  Weeklies 

Readership  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers  will  be  measured  by  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion.  it  has  been  announced  by 
Stuart  Peabody,  chairman.  The 
project  will  be  called  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Weekly  News¬ 
papers. 

Plans  call  for  a  study  of  six 
weeklies  during  the  first  year, 
under  the  direction  of  a  nine- 
member  administrative  commit¬ 
tee  representing  equally  the 
Weekly  Newspaper  Bureau  of 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion.  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  and  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies. 

Chairman  of  the  committee 
will  be  Charles  C.  Carr  of  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Other  committee  members 
will  be  Ed  M.  Anderson.  Bre¬ 
vard  ( N.  C. )  Times;  P.  G. 
Stromberg,  Ellicott  City  (Md.) 
Times;  Bernard  Esters,  Houlton 
<  Me. )  Pioneer  Times;  Gordon 
Philpott,  Ralston  Purina  Co.; 
Joseph  Bohan,  Centaur  division 
of  Sterling  Drug  Co.;  E.  F.  Wil¬ 
son,  McCann  -  Erickson.  Inc.; 
Kirk  Greiner.  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam;  and  J.  J.  Hartigan,  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Co. 

The  study  will  be  preceded 
by  a  pilot  survey  to  determine 
the  most  suitable  research  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  will  be  conducted 
by  a -research  organization. 


Travel  Warning 
A  WARNING  on  holiday  travel 
is  presented  by  six  railroads 
servicing  New  York  City  in  a 
special  ad  appearing  in  New 
York  metropolitan  dailies.  The 
ad  tells  of  the  efforts  being  made 
by  the  railroads  to  handle  the 
record  -  breaking  crowds  which 
will  include  many  homeward 
bound  servicemen  and  women. 
“We  wish  we  could  carry  all  of 
you  in  comfort.”  copy  laments, 
“but  with  us  as  witn  you,  first 
things  come  first.  And  though 
holiday  trains  may  be  full  to 
overflowing,  at  least  they’ll  be 


Advertisers 
To  Sponsor 
Food  Column 

A  new  advertising  feacore  in 
editorial  style  covering  food  and 
household  products  has  f^sA 
been  announced 
by  Miss  Jessie 
De  Both,  author, 
lecturer  and 
home  economist. 

The  feature, 
to  be  titled 
“Jessie’s  Note¬ 
book,”  will  run 
once  a  week — 
on  Wednesday 
or  Thursday — 
in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  taking  it, 
the  first  column 
being  scheduled 
for  April,  1946. 

Sponsoring  papers  are  being 
divided  into  geographical 
“groups.”  One  for  the  Elast- 
Central  area,  already  formed,  In¬ 
cludes  Boston  Globe,  Buffalo 
News.  Chicago  Tribune,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Inquirer,  Cleveland  Press. 
Detroit  News.  Indianapolis 
News,  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times.  New  York 
Times,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
Pittsburgh  Press,  Providence 
Journal  -  Bulletin,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  St.  Paul  Disr 
patch  &  Pioneer-Press,  Toledo 
Blade  and  Washington  Star. 

Southern  and  Western  groups 
of  dailies  are  also  being  forna^ 
as  well  as  a  secondary  East  Cen¬ 
tral  group  comprising  papers  in 
cities  of  200,000  to  300,000  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  “Notebook”  will  be  oh 
fered  to  advertisers  of  food  and 
household  products  on  the  basis 
of  a  minimum  average  of  42 
lines  and  a  maximum  average  of 
84  lines  per  insertion,  with 
schedules  of  13,  26  or  52  con¬ 
secutive  insertions. 

Miss  De  Both,  author  of  the 
feature,  is  well  known  as  a  lec¬ 
turer  and  newspaper  writer  in 
the  field  of  food  and  appliances 
She  was  one  of  the  first  to  set  up 
large-scale  audience  -  participa¬ 
tion  cooking  and  homemaking 
schools,  which  have  been  spon¬ 
sor^  by  a  number  of  metro¬ 
politan  dailies. 

De  Both  Features  has  offices 
in  New  York  and  Chicago. 


C^ampal^nA  an  d  A 

■  - By  Betty  Feezel  — 


ccoun 


h 


overflowing  with  happiness  for 
the  passengers  America  honors 
most.”  The  public  relations  in* 
sertion  is  signed  by  railroads 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Erie,  Lehigh 
Valley,  Pennsylvania  and  Nfw 
Haven,  and  the  New  York  Ceh- 
TRAL  System. 

Dash  of  Salt 

ADVERTISING  copy  placed  by 
the  Morton  Salt  Co.  during 
January,  February  and  March 
will  advise  “a  dash  of  salt”  to 
bring  out  the  fine  flavor  of 
grapefruit.  Daily  insertions  will 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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THAT  MAN  IS  HERE  AGAIN  IN  A  VARIETY  OF  CARTOON  MOODS 


LEND  A  HAND 

Frank  Willi. iins.  Detroit  Free  Press 


WE  CAN  STAND  A  CHANGE 

Roy  B.  Justus,  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 


SANTA'S  SHADOW 

Mainiint?,  Phoenix  K  G  Syndicate. 


Joint  Winnipeg  Daily  Surmounts 
Printing  Difficulties  in  Strike 


Winnipeg.  Man.,  Dec.  19 — 
Since  Nov.  10.  the  two  Winni¬ 
peg  dailies.  Free  Press  and 
Tribune,  have  been  publishing 
ieintly  an  engraved  newspaper. 

Joint  negotiations  between 
the  two  publishers  and  the  Win¬ 
nipeg  Typographical  Union,  Lo¬ 
cal  191,  ITU,  which  opened 
Oct.  1.  reached  a  stalemate 
over  the  "union  laws”  clause. 
The  union  insisted  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clause  be  included  in 
the  contract:  “Provided  that 
local  union  laws  not  affecting 
wages,  hours,  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  general  laws  of 
the  ITU,  shall  not  be  subject  to 
arbitration.” 

Mediotor  Appointed 

When  the  dispute  was  brought 
before  a  mediator  appointed 
under  the  Wartime  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Act,  the  publishers  sug¬ 
gested  this  alternative: 

“Provided  that  the  local  union 
laws  and  the  general  laws  of 
the  ITU  not  affecting  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions 
shall  not  be  subject  to  abri- 
tration.” 

This  clause  was  unacceptable 
to  the  union.  Negotiations  con¬ 
tinued  before  Justice  W.  J.  Ma¬ 
jor,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Dominion  Government  as  medi¬ 
ator.  On  Nov.  8,  while  nego¬ 
tiations  were  still  in  progress, 
the  union  went  into  continuous 
session  and  a  stoppage  of  work 
took  place. 

The  publishers  offered  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  whole  matter  of  draft¬ 
ing  a  new  contract  to  the  hands 
of  a  board  of  arbitration.  This 
was  rejected  by  the  printers. 

On  Dec.  5,  the  report  of  Jus¬ 
tice  Major  was  released.  He 
could  find  no  formula  for  set- 
^Ung  this  dispute  but  recom¬ 
mended  that: 

"Appropriate  legislation  be 
enacted  by  the  provincial  legis¬ 
lature  to  its  labor  laws  and  la¬ 


bor  code,  similar  in  effect  to  the 
wartime  labor  relations  regula¬ 
tions.  wherein  provision  is  made 
that  all  matters  in  dispute  af¬ 
fecting  labor  relations  between 
employer  and  employe  arising 
out  of  any  contract,  and  any 
dispute  regarding  any  provision 
affecting  labor  relations  which 
either  party  desires  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  new  contract,  be 
submitted  to  arbitration  under 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  ar¬ 
bitration  act  and  amendments 
thereto.  That  any  provision  in 
any  agreement,  condition,  or 
stipulation  to  the  contrary  con¬ 
tained  in  any  contract  or  by¬ 
laws  or  regulations  of  any  or¬ 
ganization  inconsistent  with  this 
provision  shall  be  null  and  void, 
and  that  every  such  contract 
shall  be  construed  or  governed 
by  the  law  of  the  province.” 

Caught  without  warning  by 
a  printers’  walkout  on  Nov.  8. 
the  publishers  rushed  plans  to 
bring  out  some  kind  of  a  paper 
on  Nov.  10.  It  was  decided,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  joint  paper  in  the  Free 
Press  building.  A  battery  of 
typewriters  was  moved  into  the 
news  room.  Stories  were  typed 
two  columns  wide  on  white 
paper  which  was  pasted  on  reg¬ 
ular  sized  dummies,  and  sent 
to  the  engravers. 

Gummed  letters  were  bought 
and  these  were  pasted  letter  by 
letter  over  the  main  stories  as 
heads.  Regular  pica  sized  type¬ 
writers  were  used  for  most  of 
the  news  stories. 

The  first  paper  contained 
eight  pages.  It  was  composed 
of  a  picture  page,  a  comic  page, 
a  sports  page,  an  editorial  page 
divided  down  the  middle  with 
Free  Press  editorials  on  one 
side  and  Tribune  editorials  on 
the  other,  and  the  balance,  so¬ 
cial  and  general  news  pages. 
The  paper  carried  no  adver¬ 
tising. 


The  post-mortem  on  the  first 
edition  brought  wholesale 
changes.  A  switch  was  made 
to  elite  size  typewriters.  The 
dummy  to  be  photographed  was 
increased  50',;  in  width  and 
depth  and  a  30'';  reduction  was 
obtained.  Finally  four  electric 
typewriters  were  obtained. 

Chemges  After  Post-Mortem 

Several  new  operations  were 
devised  to  produce  better  copy. 
The  type  on  the  typewriters  had 
to  be  cleaned  constantly.  Copy 
readers  had  to  read  copy  for 
clearness  of  typing  as  well  as 
for  other  routine  things  such  as 
grammar  and  spelling. 

During  the  first  10  days  steno¬ 
graphic  idiosyncrasies  constant¬ 
ly  turned  up  in  the  printed 
page.  A  typist  with  a  weak 
little  finger  would  produce  copy 
in  which  the  letter  “A”  was 
light. 

The  photographic  process 
made  the  elimination  of  erasers 
imperative  for  every  erasure 
produced  a  smudge  in  engrav¬ 
ing.  The  use  of  ordinary  mucil¬ 
age  in  pasting  copy  on  dummies 
was  unsatisfactory.  In  the 
makeup  it  was  often  necessary 
to  remove  sections  of  stories. 
This  was  impossible  with  ordi¬ 
nary  glue  so  rubber  cement 
was  substituted  and  worked 
well. 

The  abortive  heads  of  the  first 
editions  were  eliminated  by 
pulling  proofs  on  a  power- 
driven  multigraph  machine. 
The  machine  provided  every¬ 
thing  from  streamers  for  eight 
columns  to  small  single  col¬ 
umn  heads. 

On  Nov.  16  the  stereo  crew 
and  pressmen  refused  to  cross 
the  picket  line.  The  joint  paper 
nevertheless  came  out  though 
deliveries  were  late.  John  R. 
Owen,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Free  Press,  impro¬ 
vised  a  stereo  crew.  They  cast 
up  eight  pages.  He  then 
threaded  the  press,  put  it  into 
adjustment  and  ran  off  more 
than  80,000  copies  of  the  joint 
edition. 

Next  day,  the  130.000  press 


run  was  completed.  This  oper¬ 
ation  continued  for  three  days 
when  the  union  pressmen  came 
back  to  work.  By  the  time  the 
union  stereo  room  returned  to 
the  job  the  paper  had  been  in¬ 
creased  to  14  pages  and  was  car¬ 
rying  department  store  and  en¬ 
tertainment  advertising. 

The  stereo  crew  came  back 
Nov.  27.  Two  days  later,  the 
paper  went  up  to  18  pages. 

The  next  crisis  arose  on  Dec. 
1  when  the  union  engravers  in 
the  shop  which  had  been  doing 
all  the  engraving  sought  to  dis¬ 
continue  overtime  work.  How¬ 
ever  by  spreading  the  engrav¬ 
ing  to  other  plants  in  the  city, 
this  difficulty  was  hurdled.  The 
paper  then  went  to  20  pages. 

No  effort  was  made  during 
the  first  six  weeks  of  the  strike 
to  enlist  a  full  composing  room 
crew.  However  a  small  staff 
of  learners  was  engaged  and 
within  a  couple  of  weeks  they 
were  setting  hea^  for  a  good 
deal  of  the  paper.  Others  were 
taught  to  operate  the  typeset¬ 
ting  machines  and  on  Dec.  6 
had  progressed  to  a  point  where 
70%  of  the  type  for  the  tabloid 
Free  Press  weekly,  circulation 
325.000.  was  being  set  in  the 
composing  room.  The  compos¬ 
ing  room,  on  that  date,  was  also 
setting  eight  columns  a  day  for 
the  joint  editorial  page. 

When  the  Major  Report  was 
published  the  publishers  wrote 
to  the  union,  on  Dec.  14.  point¬ 
ing  out  that  their  offer  to  arbi¬ 
trate  had  bem  open  continu¬ 
ously  since  Nov.  8.  They  asked 
that  the  union  advise  by  Dec. 
17,  whether  it  intended  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  offer.  No  reply  was 
received  to  this  letter  by  Dec. 
18  when  the  publishers  said: 

“Up  to  the  time  of  going  to 
press  Tuesday  morning  no  reply 
has  been  received;  consequently 
the  publishers  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  union  has 
finally  and  definitely  closed  the 
door  on  the  only  practical  way 
(as  pointed  out  in  Justice  Ma¬ 
jor’s  report)  out  of  the  im¬ 
passe.” 


By  Charles  H.  Carson 


TAKE  UP  THAT  SLACK  .  .  .  between  now  and  end  of  the  holi¬ 
days!  Clearances,  of  course,  if  anything  left  to  clear  .  .  .  but 
make  some  suggestions.  One  store,  reports  Hardware  World  after 
Christmas  business  from  boys  and  girls  home  from  college  .  .  . 
had  tables  scattered  around  with  signs  .  .  .  “For  Her  Room  At 
College!”  . . .  “For  His  Room  At  Tech!”  Displayed  cookie  jars,  plant 
holders,  pottery  book  ends,  ash  trays,  baskets  for  the  girls  .  .  . 
other  w*anted  things  for  the  boy.  Why  not  turn  it  around?  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  from  now  and  when  they  go  back  a  promotion  of 

things  they’ll  need  in  their  rooms  .  .  .  easily  taken  back  with  them? 

•  •  • 

FISHING  FOR  BUSINESS?  .  .  .  Remember  seafood  is  much  more 
than  just  fish!  Says  the  Fishery  Council  (New  York)  .  .  .  our 
edible  fish  are  so  numerous  that  we  could  eat  a  different  fish 
every  night  for  five  months  without  repeating!  Take  it  from  the 
State  of  Maine,  no  at  doing  extensive  advertising,  seafood  is  more 
than  fish!  Such  as  lobsters  .  .  .  clams  .  .  .  crabs  .  .  .  mussels  .  .  . 
scallops  .  .  .  shrimp!  Going  after  the  seafood  business  like  Idaho 
did  potatoes  .  .  .  Maine  is  out  to  tell  those  not  in  the  know  .  .  . 
what  to  do  with  seafood! 

With  air  delivery  of  food  more  and  more  in  the  picture  .  .  . 
the  lobster  yet  may  come  to  the  mountains  .  .  .  the  plain  .  .  .  the 
desert!  Same  with  other  shell  and  ground  eatables!  You  in  your 
advertising  can  make  mouths  water  telling  how  to  prepare  .  .  . 
sell  more  seafood!  Excellent  pamphlets  are  available  to  help 
(Maine  Development  Commission,  Augusta).  One  such  shows 
nine  ways  to  prepare  lobster;  broiled  .  .  .  stew  .  .  .  delight  .  .  . 
tangy  .  .  .  scalloped  .  .  .  fried  .  .  .  baked  .  .  .  “Bar  Harbor  Special” 

.  .  .  newburg!  Eleven  ways  for  clams — twelve  for  crabs,  etc. 
Each  will  make  a  different  and  better  seafood  advertisement!  See 
(“STEAKS,  CHOPS.  ROASTS  FROM  THE  SEA”  June  23;  “DON’T 
BE  A  SUCKER”  and  “TABOOS”  May  5th). 

•  •  • 

TIP  ON  COLDS!  .  .  .  Recent  survey  found  that  more  colds  start 
on  Monday  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  week!  A  headline 
to  get  business  for  your  druggist  .  .  .  even  your  grocer  (citrus 
fruits. ) 

*  *  • 

PIPE  THIS!  .  .  .  American  pipe  smokers  pay  out  more  than 

$20  million  yearly  for  some  14  million  briar  pipes  .  .  .  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  growing  number  of  addicts  to  the  corn-cob.  Among 
many  famous  cob  smokers  are  Generals  Pershing  and  MacArthur 
.  .  .  Mayor  LaGuardia  .  .  .  more  than  10  million  made  each  year 
in  the  corn-cob  center  of  the  world  (Washington,  Mo.).  If  you 
want  plenty  and  good  information  for  your  tobacconist  .  .  .  drug 
.  .  .  men’s  store  advertising  on  pipes  and  tobacco— get  on  the 
mailing  list  of  “Smoke  Signals”  (George  Yale,  1083  Sixth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.) 

Days  and  nights  now  here  to  go  after  pipe  smokers,  for  says 
Yale:  “When  all  about  is  frost  and  snow,  fill  up  and  feel  the 
pipe’s  warm  glow!”  Dozens  of  headings  for  your  ads  in  this  little 
publication  every  month.  Such  as:  (1)  Alaskan  Eskimos,  when 
out  of  tobacco,  whittle  old  pipes  and  smoke  the  shavings.  (2) 
Don’t  let  your  pipe  cake  thicker  than  a  penny!  (3)  Pipe  smoking 
came  back  to  this  continent  through  Siberia  to  the  Alaskan 
Eskimo,  a  complete  world  cycle.  (4)  Bank  your  pipe  bowl  with 

ashes  of  last  smoke,  the  tobacco  will  hold  its  fire! 

•  •  • 

SMALL  SPACE  .  .  .  but  space  to  be  encouraged  .  .  .  the  trend  of 
medical  associations  permitting  returning  physicians  to  ad¬ 
vertise  they  are  back!  Many  running  as  individual  annoimce- 
ments  .  .  .  others  as  groups,  'signed  by  the  association.  A  ruling 
recently  made  in  Missouri  permits  physicians  to  advertise!  If  on 
a  high  plane  .  .  .  why  not?  ’They  can  afford  it! 

•  •  • 

LARGE  SIZE  WEEK  .  .  .  up  for  January  18  to  28  .  .  .  sponsored 
for  eighth  consecutive  year,  more  than  4,000  chain  drug  stores, 
operated  by  more  than  200  companies  will  participate.  Slogan: 
“Always  Buy  the  Larger  Size!” 


Months  with  historical  significance  can  also  be  topics  on 
special  days  for  institutional  ond  other  advertisements!  Such  ai 
January  9th — Photogra^ih  first  used  (1839)  .  .  .  15th — First  loco¬ 
motive  built  in  the  U.  S.  (1831)  .  .  .  24th— Morse  shows  his  tele¬ 
graph  (1838)  .  .  .  27th — Edison  patented  the  incandescent  lamp 
(1880). 

•  *  * 

KEEP  A  RECORD!  .  .  .  Starting  year  first,  of  new  distributor! 

appointed  in  your  city  or  vicinity!  There  will  be  many  new 
ones  now  with  merchandise  on  the  way  back!  Your  old  list 
iif  you  had  one)  .  .  .  will  be  out  of  date.  Suggestion  here:  Go  to 
your  local  dealers,  ask  to  see  their  trade  magazines,  copj)  from 
same  .  .  .  most  give  the  low-down  every  month!  Recent  check  for 
Roanoke  (Va. ) — here  those  in  only  one  magazine:  two  radio 
corporations,  kitchen  cabinet,  sinks,  cleaner,  home  freezer!  ’They’ll 
have  advertising  to  send  your  way,  if  you  go -out  of  your  vjay 
to  get  it! 

•  •  • 

SPEAKING  OF  COLLEGE!  .  .  .  Here’s  an  idea!  Many  magazines 
in  the  men’s  and  boys’  field  give  each  month  a  survey,  through 
special  correspondents,  showing  what  is  being  worn  on  various 
college  and  university  campuses!  Recent  one  reports  from  Miami 
.  .  ,  Tennessee  .  .  .  Wisconsin  .  .  .  Notre  Dame  .  .  .  Yale  .  .  .  Oregon 
State.  Look  them  up  through  your  local  retailers  .  .  .  prepare 
advertisement  featuring  the  one  nearest  you,  in  your  state,  in 
your  geographical  division.  Or  if  a  college  or  university  in  your 
city,  near  you  ...  be  your  own  reporter  ...  or  make  campus 
contact  .  .  .  good  for  a  special  advertisement  every  month! 

ANNIVERSARY  UP?  ...  If  your  men's  wear  account  has  any 
age  .  .  .  here  a  tie-in  with  returning  servicemen  for  an  anni¬ 
versary  feature!  Browning-King  (New  York)  .  .  .  established 
1822  did  it  this  way.  Idea  was  comparison  in  uniforms  of  wars 
the  firm  had  been  through  with  style  of  cipilian  wear  of  the  time! 
Showing  Civil  .  .  .  Spanish  American  .  .  .  World  War  I  and  2  imi- 
forms  .  .  with  civilian  wear  of  those  periods  .  .  .  featured  also 

pictures  of  the  Presidents!  ’Theme  throughout  was  the  fact  that 
.  .  .  “they  all  came  back  to  buy  their  civilian  clothes  from 
Browning-King!”  Different  kinds  of  suggestions,  make  different 
kinds  of  ads  .  .  .  make  indifferent  accounts  .  .  .  interested  ones! 

0  0  0 

CROPPING  UP  .  .  .  more  and  more  over  the  country,  icith  oc- 
counts  who  can  afford  larger  space  .  .  .  various  kinds  of  “col¬ 
umns!”  Started  when  space  was  much  tighter  than  now  but 
likely  to  continue!  If  copy  is  clever  .  .  .  many  items  can  be  cov¬ 
ered  .  .  .  and  it  pulls!  Can  be  sold  as  addition  to  regular  copy 
such  as  Marshall  Field  (Chicago)  with  one  called  “POINTERS!” 

.  .  .  used  exclusively  for  men’s  store.  B.  Altman  (New  York)  has 
one  “HAVE  YOU  HEARD  THE  LATEST?”  .  .  .  Carlisle-AUen 
(Ashtabula,  Ohio)— “FASHION  NEWS  FROM  SEAMS’TRESS 
SAL!”  ...  and  Liggett  Drug  (Chicago)— “JAM  PACKED  WITH 
T.N.T.— ( TTiis  ’n  That).” 

*  *  * 

GET  SOME  OF  ’THIS!  .  .  .  Income  tax  days  ahead!  Last  year  a 
new  industry  sprung  up  .  .  .  preparing  various  tax  forms. 
George  Gallup  estimated  after  a  cross-country  survey  that  about 
nine  million  familes  used  these  various  services!  Charging  from 
a  quarter  to  a  hundred  dollars  each,  he  figured  they  handed  close 
to  $70  million  to  these  “experts.”  You’ll  find  them  everywhere 
.  .  .  ground  floor  to  lofts!  Better  see  that  they  are  legitimate! 

•  •  • 

ONE  MAN’S  OPINION!  .  .  .  ’The  more  we  read  trade  magazines. 

we  are  more  convinced  advertising  men  are  not  telling  the 
newspaper  story  to  the  trade  press!  Special  articles  .  .  .  editorials 
.  .  .  stress  direct  mail,  ballyhoo,  stunts  .  .  .  seldom  good  newspaper 
advertising  suggestions,  case  histories!  A  recent  article  offered 
“four  traffic  creating  ideas”  for  a  boys’  store  or  department  to 
take  up  the  slack  between  Christmas  and  New  Years.  Read  ’em 
and  weep!  (1)  theatre  party  for  younger  ones  with  a  magician 
to  pull  them  to  the  store  after  the  party,  (2)  personal  appearance 
of  radio  and  stage  notables,  (3)  dance  instruction  of  exhibition 
for  high  schoolers  and  (4)  a  juke  box  going  at  all  times  in  the 
department! 

’The  point  is  ...  if  any  of  your  accounts  do  a  good  job  is 
newspaper  promotion  .  ,  .  write  it  up,  send  to  a  trade  magazine 
.  .  .  you’ll  get  psdd  for  it  and  be  doing  your  "daily  good  deed”  for 
your  profession.  We  need  it! 
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A  MARKETFUL 
OF  MONEY  . 


This  market  is  ready  and  eager  to  buy.  The  people  who  live  in  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  Market — 
Greater  Cleveland  PLUS  the  26  adjacent  counties — have  $1,222,011,000  in  savings  bank  and 
savings  and  loan  deposits,  and  $755,186,380  in  ”£”  War  bonds  stowed  away,  according  to  latest 
available  reports.  Nearly  $2  BILLION  waiting  for  peace-time  merchandise!  You  can  reach 
and  sell  these  potential  buyers  with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  It  gives  you  coverage  of  BOTH 
parts  of  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market,  being  the  only  metropoliun  newspaper  that  reaches  every 
single  one  of  the  *141  cities  and  towns  in  the  26  county  area,  as  well  as  Greater  Cleveland. 
Here  are  Ohio's  largest  and  second-largest  retail  areas  all  tied  together  at  ONE  low  cost. 

*Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  are  not  included. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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New  England  Group 
Approves  Ad  Network 


A  G  ROUP  of  New  England 

dailies  has  voted  to  form  a 
regional  advertising  network 
and  has  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  study  the  matter  further 
and  to  arrange  details  for  set¬ 
ting  up  the  New  England  group 
to  be  affiliated  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Advertising 
Network,  now  in  process  of 
formation. 

The  action  was  taken  at  a 
two-day  meeting  in  Boston  last 
week  at  which  the  publishers 
saw  the  findings  of  a  year’s  sur¬ 
vey  prepared  1^  Marion  Har¬ 
per  Associates.  'The  survey,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  one  on  which  the 
ANAN  is  proceeding  and  which 
was  conducted  simultaneously 
with  the  latter,  presents  figures 
and  other  information  on  which 
a  decision  was  to  be  made  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  or¬ 
ganizing  the  selling  group. 

The  study,  whose  cost  “ap¬ 
proached”  the  $42,000  survey 
made  for  the  ANAN  group,  was 
financed  by  the  Providence 
( R.  I. )  Journal-Bulletin;  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  Ga¬ 
zette;  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Reg¬ 
ister,  Boston  Herald-Traveler, 
Springfield  ( Mass. )  Republican 
News,  and  Portland  (Me.) 
Press-Herald. 

Some  Uncertain 

Formation  of  the  group  selling 
operation  was  favored  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  publishers  present 
at  last  week’s  meeting,  with 
several  postponing  final  de¬ 
cision. 

Members  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  proceed  with  ar¬ 
rangements  are  Franklin  B. 
Huid,  Providence  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin;  Howard  Booth,  Worcester 
Telegram  &  Gazette;  John  H. 
Jackson,  New  Haven  Register, 
and  Daniel  B.  Ruggles,  Jr., 
Boston  Herald-Traveler. 

Also  attending  the  meeting 
were  repreaentatives  of  the 
Hartford  Times,  Manchester 
Union  Leader,  Bridgeport  Post- 
Telegram,  and  Hartford  Cour- 
ant. 

Information  regarding  which 
newspapers  will  finally  become 


Clip  the  Coupon! 
E&P  Readers  Do 

Editor  &  Publisher  last  week 
received  credit  for  an  assist  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Gifts  for 
Yanks  program.  A  copy  of  a 
coupon  which  the  Tribune 
printed  for  its  readers’  use  in 
requesting  names  of  hospital¬ 
ized  Yanks  to  whom  they  might 
send  Christmas  gifts  was  repro¬ 
duced  as  part  of  a  Tribune  ad 
on  the  cover  of  the  Nov.  24 
E  &  P.  Last  week,  among  the 
thousands  of  requests  for  names 
of  hospitalized  Yanks,  Friend  of 
the  Yanks  Editor  Harry  Mc¬ 
Clain  found  one  from  ^ffalp, 
N.  Y.,  on  a  coupon  which  had 
been  clipped  ffom  the  E  &  P  ad¬ 
vertisement  rather  than  from 
the  Tribune  itself. 


members  of  the  group  has  not 
been  disclosed. 

The  ANAN  is  planning  for¬ 
mation  of  other  regional  groups 
such  as  Southeast,  Southwest, 
Pacific,  etc.  No  forward  activity 
in  this  direction  has  as  yet  been 
reported.  It  is  not  likely.  Editor 
&  Publisher  was  told,  that  any 
of  the  other  groups  will  have 
studies  made  of  their  regions. 
The  pattern  drawn  from  the 
other  two  studies,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  applied  to  them. 

Independent  Surveys 

The  New  England  survey  was 
started  about  two  months  later 
than  the  national  one  and  took 
approximately  the  same  length 
of  time.  Both  were  conducted 
along  similar  lines,  but  entirely 
independently  of  each  other. 

Meanwhile,  contracts  have 
gone  out  to  the  praspective 
members  of  the  national  group, 
it  has  been  disclosed.  The 
.signed  papers  may  not  all  be 
in  much  before  the  middle  of 
January.  That,  together  with 
the  work  to  be  done  after  the 
group  has  become  officially  op¬ 
erative,  may  delay  actual  sell¬ 
ing  of  the  network  to  adver¬ 
tisers  for  several  months. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the 
Harper  national  survey  may 
.soon  be  shown  to  a  group  of 
publishers’  representatives. 

■ 

White  House  Reporters 
Ask  for  More  Space 

Washington,.  Dec.  20 — Corre¬ 
spondents  assigned  to  the  \^ite 
House  have  asked  Secretary 
William  D.  Hassett  to  place  b^ 
fore  the  President  their  request 
for  additional  space  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  structural  improve¬ 
ment  plan  which  Mr.  Truman 
has  presented  to  Congress  and 
which  is  certain  to  be  accepted. 

The  correspondents  now  are 
crowded  into  a  narrow  room 
which  houses  desks,  public  and 
private  telephones  and  has  not 
been  enlarged  in  about  10  years. 
While  those  regularly  assigned, 
including  newsphoto  men,  do 
not  exceed  15,  press  conference 
days  bring  about  10  times  that 
number  into  the  White  House 
and  only  a  fraction  can  use  the 
facilities  of  the  pressroom. 

■ 

Buntmon  to  Resign 
As  NAEA  Secretary 

Chicago,  Dec.  17 — Irving  C. 
Buntman,  Milwaukee,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  voluntarily  submitted 
bis  resignation  to  the  board  to 
take  effect  with  the  close  of  the 
NAEA  convention  here,  Jan. 
14-16. 

Increased  responsibilities  in 
his  own  business  as  head  of 
Wisconsin  Newspaper  Markets 
is  the  reason  for  Mr.  Buntman’s 
desire  to  be  relieved  of  his  du¬ 
ties.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  NAEA  since  1019  and  has 
served  as  secretary-treasurer 
continuously  since  19S5. 


Media  Men  of  N.  Y. 
Elect  Walter  Barber 

Walter  Barber  of  Compton 
Advertising,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Media 
Men’s  Association  of  New  York, 
and  Daniel  Gordon  of  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  board. 

Other  new  officers  are  Daniel 
Pykett,  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc., 
first  vicepresident,  and  Sidney 
Schaefer  of  Buchanan  &  Co., 
second  vicepresident. 


Post-Dispatch 
Spreads  Reprint 
In  Oil  Crusade 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  12  —  News 
stories,  special  articles,  editor¬ 
ials  and  cartoons  carried  by  the 
Post  -  Dispatch  in  its  Tideland.s 
Oil  campaign  have  been  re¬ 
printed  on  eight  full-size  news¬ 
print  pages  under  the  title. 
“The  Battle  for  Tidelands  Oil.” 

The  Post-Dispatch  which  ex¬ 
posed  the  Teapot  Dome  scan¬ 
dals  in  the  Harding  Administra¬ 
tion,  took  a  firm  stand  last  sum¬ 
mer  that  ownership  of  the 
under-water  oil  on  the  Pacific 
and  Gulf  shores  should  be  de¬ 
cided  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
A  test  case  is  scheduled  to  come 
before  the  Court  this  month. 

Meanwhile,  the  newspaper 
has  bitterlv  opposed  a  congres¬ 
sional  bill  which  would  re¬ 
nounce  all  U.  S.  claims  to  tide¬ 
water  lands,  including  the  oil 
beneath  them,  thus  ipving  the 
states  clear  title.  This  bill, 
narrowly  passed  by  the  House 
and  pending  in  the  Senate, 
has  the  backing  of  California’s 
Attorney  General  Kenny,  who 
has  lined  up  support  of  45  other 
attorneys  general. 

The  Post-Dispatch  has  charged 
that  oil  interests  are  behind  a 
move  to  rush  through  the  Quit¬ 
claim  Bill.  Most  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  has  been  handled  by  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Harris,  a  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch.  Seventeen  by-line  stories 
by  him,  five  Fitzpatrick  car¬ 
toons  and  eight  editorials  are 
among  material  reprinted. 

Bingham  Is  Editor 
Of  Courier- Journal 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Dec.  20 — 
Barry  Bingham,  returning  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times  after 
serving  in  the  Navy  as  lieuten¬ 
ant  commander,  has  also  as¬ 
sumed  the  position  of  editor  of 
the  Courier-Journal,  with  Rus¬ 
sell  Briney  as  associate  editor. 

Mr.  Bingham,  son  of  the  late 
Judge  Robert  Worth  Bingham, 
succeeds  Herbert  A^ar  as  the 
Courier-Journal’s  editor.  Agar 
announced  recently  he  was  re¬ 
tiring  from  his  wartime  job  as 
special  assistant  to  the  U.S.  Am¬ 
bassador  in  England  and  was 
planning  to  devote  all  his  time 
to  writing  about  international 
affairs. 
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Lilting  of  AP 
Injunction  Is 
Under  Study 

Washington,  Dec.  20 — Whether 
the  Associated  Press  remains 
■‘under  the  tutelage  of  the 
courts”  is  a  question  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  now 
studying. 

E  &  P’s  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  asked  Assistant  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Wendell  P.  Berge. 
chief  of  the  antitrust  division,  if 
any  move  had  been  made  yet 
to  lift  the  permanent  injunction 
imposed  on  the  AP  by  the  U.S. 
District  Court  in  New  York,  and 
the  reply  was:  "We  are  study¬ 
ing  that  matter.” 

The  amended  bylaws  of  the 
AP,  as  adopted  at  the  recent 
special  meeting  of  members, 
have  been  referred  to  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General,  it  was  understood, 
and  as  yet  no  final  compliance 
order  has  been  entered  in  the 
courts.  Directors  of  AP  told  the 
membership  that  they  intended 
to  ask  the  Attorney  General  to 
go  along  with  a  motion  for  lift¬ 
ing  the  injunction.  Originally, 
Dec.  7  was  the  deadline  for 
complying  with  the  court  order 
for  amendment  of  the  bylaws. 


Chi.  Sun  Signs 
New  Guild  Pact 

Chicago,  Dec.  18 — In  a  new 
contract  with  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Guild,  the  Chicago 
Sun  has  agreed  to  establish  a 
five-day,  40-hour  week  for  all 
employes  in  the  editorial  and 
news  departments  who  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  agreement.  A  10% 
general  wage  increase,  retro¬ 
active  to  June  4  was  also  agreed 
upon. 

It  is  estimated  that  Sun  em¬ 
ployes  will  receive  in  excess 
of  $100,000  more  pay  as  a  result 
of  the  increases  provided. 

The  five-day  week,  with  no 
salary  cut,  is  to  be  effective  not 
later  than  Jan.  20,  and  in  the 
Washington  bureau  no  later 
than  April  1,  except  columnists, 
critics,  cartoonists,  society  edi¬ 
tor  and  sports  writers  covering 
major  sports  in  their  regular 
season,  whose  work  week  shall 
be  no  more  than  40  hours, 
whether  or  not  their  work  is 
done  within  five  days. 

The  salary  increase,  retroac¬ 
tive  to  June  4,  1945,  provides  for 
a  minimum  of  $3.00  weekly  and 
a  maximum  of  $7.50,  with  the 
following  exceptions : 

Employes  in  Chicago  and 
Washington  whose  work  week 
will  be  reduced  to  five  days  will 
continue  to  receive  their  pres¬ 
ent  salaries;  copy  boys  employed 
between  June  4,  1945  and  S^t. 
1,  $1.50  weekly;  employed  after 
Sept.  1,  no  ipcrease. 

Present  employes  covered  by 
the  agreement  shall  receive 
either  the  general  increase  men¬ 
tioned,  or  the  increase  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  increased  scale  of 
minimum  wages.  The  increased 
minimums  provide  for  $65  top 
for  reporters,  and  $75  for  desk- 
men  after  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence. 
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It’s  not  a  seasonal  phenomenon  that  things  sell 
fast  when  they’re  advertised  in  THE  STAR.  It’s 
a  long  established  fact — in  season  and  out. 


And  astute  retailers,  in  this  sixth  largest  retail 
market,  sum  up  the  reason  in  just  two  words: 
Coverage  and  Confidence. 


THE  STAR  gives  advertisers  superior  coverage 
because  it  is  delivered  to  more  homes  in  Washington 
than  any  other  newspaper,  daily  or  Sunday. 

And  STAR  reader-conjWence — built  lastingly  on 
nearly  a  century  of  forthright  publishing — 
gives  unusual  sales  stimulus  to  all  kinds  of 
advertising  in  THE  STAR. 


New  YOKK  }T,  Dan  A.  Cofrofl.  110  E.  *7n4  $».,  Athland  4  (6*0 


CHICAGO  M I  J.  e.  l*a,  TrIbuna  Tewor,  Sopoflor  46M 
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CU  Jlee’s  War  Stor^ 

INS  Correspondent, 
Wife  Vacationing 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  Dec.  18— 

Req;>ite  from  strife  finally  has 
come  to  Clark  Lee. 

After  four 
full  years  as  a 
war  correspond¬ 
ent,  Lee  came 
in  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  six  weeks 
a^o  and  with 
his  wife.  Prin¬ 
cess  Lillioukal- 
ani  of  Hawaii, 
went  into  seclu¬ 
sion  in  Sonoma, 
in  the  heart  of 
the  Valley  of 
the  Bfoon  area,  1*®* 

made  famous  by  Jack  London. 

Six  weeks  in  Mexico  are 
scheduled  next,  and  then  on 
Feb.  1  the  correspondent  re¬ 
ports  to  International  News 
Service  for  his  next  assignment. 

The  man  who  a  year  ago 
sought  and  got  another  crack  at 
the  Japs  knows  not  what  the 
next  job  will  be,  but  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  war  correspondent 
role  has  been  abandon^.  He 
anticipates  an  accord  between 
factions  in  China  and  views 
Japan  as  completely  crushed, 
but  is  not  hopeful  over  future 
events  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Indo-China. 

Has  Covered  World 

In  the  interim  since  this  time 
last  year  when  he  told  E  &  P  he 
sought  one  more  crack  at  the 
Japanese,  he  has  had  full  op¬ 
portunity  to  obtain  his  wish  and 
to  live  up  to  his  opportunities. 
He  covered  Tojo's  attempted 
suicide,  found  Tokyo  Rose  and 
located  the  ill-famed  Butcher 
of  Warsaw,  in  hiding  in  Japan. 

He  reported  the  swiftly- 
changing  pattern  of  Pacific  war, 
flew  over  Europe’s  battleflelds 
to  obtain  a  comparison  of  dam¬ 
age  done  by  air  raids  there  and 
in  Japan,  then  saw  Hiroshima’s 
terrible  fate  and  flew  on  for  the 
surrender  in  Tokyo. 

Lee  attributes  his  successes  in 
the  Pacific  to  his  background  of 
information  on  the  Orient,  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  the  Far  East  with 
Associated  Press  from  1938  un¬ 
til  war  began.  He  professes  no 
special  detective  skill  in  locat- 
such  world-sought  char¬ 
acters  as  the  dulcet-voiced  Iva, 
former  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  co-ed  who  be¬ 
came  Tokyo  Rose,  or  the  sav¬ 
age  Warsaw  Butcher. 

Such  tasks  were  comparative¬ 
ly  simple,  he  insists,  as  Japan’s 
defeat  was  so  complete  that 
even  the  once-powerful  secret 
police  were  eager  to  help 
their  “new  buddies,  the  Amer¬ 
icans.” 

"I  believe  the  same  spirit 
holds  to  the  very  top  rank,” 
Lee  said,  explaining  that  the 
Japanese  are  now  completely 
cowed.  His  reporting,  be  adds. 


was  merely  a  return  to  past 
scenes,  looking  up  old  friend-s. 
acquaintances,  and  former  press 
association  and  news  workers, 
checking  with  police  and  other 
sources  and  then  trailing  down 
his  quarries. 

In  the  case  of  the  Butcher  of 
Warsaw,  he  said,  he  was  aided 
by  having  observed  this  Nazi 
when  he  first  went  to  Japan  be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor. 

There  are  other  chapters  in 
the  “Another  Crack  at  the  Japs  ” 
phase  of  Clark  Lee's  dramatic 
war  story.  He  was  on  the  first 
B-29s  to  bomb  Tokyo,  was  with 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  for 
the  triumphant  Lingayen  Gulf 
invasion  and  the  subsequent 
successful  siege  of  Manila,  visit¬ 
ed  Chungking,  entered  Japan 
with  the  first  American  troops, 
went  to  Hiroshima  and  the  East 
Indies. 

It  was  a  crowning  year  for 
the  reporter  who  was  in  the 
Philippines  when  war  began, 
who  was  on  Bataan  and  es¬ 
caped  to  Australia  and  there 
went  through  the  dark  early 
days  of  war,  and  thence  went 
with  the  Pacific  Fleet  for  the 
Battle  of  the  Solomons  and  the 
first  dawn  of  hope  for  victory. 

The  earlier  experiences  had 
produced  “They  Call  It  Pacific,’’ 
but  Lee  is  planning  no  immedi¬ 
ate  new  literary  works.  He  said 
he  was  out  of  touch  with  the 
book  market,  but  believed  a 
period  of  analysis  m\ist  precede 
successful  pr<^uction  of  new 
war  literature.  His  immediate 
goal  is  rest. 

“They  Call  It  Pacific”  ap¬ 
peared  in  1943.  Lee  left  AP  for 
INS  in  May,  1942,  and  was  for 
18  months  in  Europe  before  re¬ 
turning  to  the  Pacific. 

He  said  that  the  European 
campaign  later  became  a  bit 
monotonous,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  correspondents,  but  he 
had  not  found  the  arduous 
fourth  year  of  Pacific  war  any 
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less  exciting  than  the  early 
days. 

“Japan  is  a  sorry  mess  today, 
and  I  believe  we  will  have  to 
permit  them  to  import  food. 
They  cannot  raise  enough  to 
feed  themselves,”  Lee  said. 

His  anticipation  of  a  Chinese 
truce  is  bas^  on  the  belief  that 
both  sides  realize  this  is  an  es¬ 
sential  for  restoration  of  trade. 
As  evidence  of  total  Jap  sur¬ 
render,  he  noted  that  friends 
who  attempted  to  buy  arms  as 
souvenirs  were  told:  “All  we 
have  is  for  MacArthur.”  His 
opinion  is  that  all  arms  have 
been  surrendered. 

In  traveling  with  Lt.  Col.  Tex 
McCrary’s  “Flying  Circus,”  Lee 
found  that  finally  the  goal  of 
correspondents  had  been  real¬ 
ized.  War  reporters  were  there 
provided  with  their  own  trans¬ 
port,  supplies,  quarters  and  even 
censors,  he  said.  The  hopes  of 
early  war  years  had  been  real¬ 
ized,  but  the  “Circus”  had  not 
quite  reached  Japan  when  the 
first  A-bomb  was  dropped. 

Lee,  a  native  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
started  foreign  press  association 
work  abroad  in  1933  when  he 
began  a  three-year  sojourn  in 
Mexico.  He  then  went  to 
Hawaii  in  1936  and  while  there, 
on  Nov.  30,  1938,  married  the 
Princess  Lillioukalani. 

From  Hawaii  he  went  into 
the  Far  East,  1938,  and  was  in 
the  Philippines  on  the  fateful 
Dec.  7,  1941.  As  a  result  he 
has  not  been  on  domestic  duty 
for  a  dozen  years,  but  he  is  not 
now  concerned  over  the  next 
assignment.  First  comes  rest. 


O'Dwyer  Promises 
Cordial  Relations 

Asked  by  Editor  &  PuBusan 
for  a  statement  on  plans  for 
dealing  with  the  press  at  New 
York’s  City  Hall  after  Jan.  1, 
William  J.  Donoghue,  executive 
secretary  to  Mayor-eiect  WiUiim 
O’Dwyer,  said: 

“You  can  bet  that  General 
O’Dwyer  will  continue  at  City 
Hall  to  maintain  the  same 
cordial  and  frank  relationship 
that  has  existed  between  him 
and  newspapermen  ail  through 
his  public  life.  I  am  confident 
Room  9  at  City  Hall  will  agree 
with  me.” 

Newman  Re-elected 
By  Phila.  Photogs 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  17— The 
Press  Photographers  Association 
of  Philadelphia  has  reelected 
Charles  Newman,  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin,  president.  Other  officers 
are :  vicepresident,  Charles 
James,  Record;  secretary,  Joseph 
Drelling,  Newsreel;  treasurer, 
Frank  Montone,  Bulletin;  assist¬ 
ant  secretary,  Harry  Raynore, 
Inquirer;  sergeant-at-arms,  Ar¬ 
thur  Bergey,  unattached. 

Named  to  the  executive  board 
for  two  years  were;  James  Mc- 
CallLster,  Inquirer;  Edward  Q- 
lis.  Record;  William  Yocum, 
Bulletin;  Charles  Higgens,  Daily 
Newt;  William  Augustine,  Com- 
den  Courier-Post;  Dennis  Bos- 
sone.  Newsreel,  and  Jules 
Schick.  Associate  Press. 


r  B  Ypb,  here's  a  market  that  belieTea  la  Santa  Claaa  Dw 

w  ■  ins  the  War,  it  had  the  rift  of  Important  prodactloa  ma 

-  proportionate  industrlal-mlnlnr-arrtealtnral  protparttr. 

Convereion  to  Peace  brotirht  no  lerious  probleiM,  to 
all  three  source*  of  revenue  were  ready  to  proceed  on  adtednle.  And  iM 
demand  wa* — and  is — rreat. 

Thanks,  Santa,  for  makinr  us  the  3d  dty  in  PennsjrlTanla.. 

TVianks,  Santa,  for  linklnx  Scranton  with  anthracite,  as  a  symbol  of  nS 
actlTlty. 

Thanks.  Santa,  for  the  wide  diversity  of  onr  many  Indnstries  and 
popularity  of  what  they  produce. 

Thanks,  Santa,  for  forty-two  NEW  manufacturinr  enterprises,  some  wO 
larre — all  here  to  stay. 

Thanks,  Santa,  for  skilled  labor,  hirh  wares,  and  certain.  contlntMM 
employment. 

Thanks,  Santa,  for  our  Scranion-Wilkes-Barre  Metropolitan  Arss  si 
667,000. 

And.  finally,  Santa,  thanks  for  the  confidence  national  advertisers  km 
shown  in  The  Scranton  Times — a  confidence  that  is  reflected  in  the  ™ss 
I.«adershlp  Record  ...  in  Bditorial  Quality,  in  Advertisinr  Volume,  Baadr 
Acceptance. 

Santa,  we  feel  very  happy  about  the  whole  thina. 


^mntan  times. 

Scronton'i  fir\t  Ncwvpoprr  for  Mor*  Thon  o  T>iird  Century 


for  BiUtotor  ti,  ItM 


#  Within  practical  limits,  the  Lady  of  the  Hoosier  Household  is  willing  to  try 
anything  that  will  favor  the  family  budget.  But,  certainly,  to  be  deprived  of  'Fhe 
Indianapolis  News  does  not  come  within  her  realm  of  '^things  practical.”  In  no 
other  medium  does  she  find  the  news  and  advertising  of  the  products  she  needs  and 
wants — that  is  spread  before  her  in  "The  Great  Hoosier  Daily.”  From  no  other 
source  can  she  obtain  the  news  of  foods  and  fashions  so  important  in  keeping  the 
family  well-fed  and  well-dressed  within  the  limits  of  her  allowance. 

Yes — in  the  33  counties  of  Central  Indiana  within  the  radius  of  Indianapolis, 
most  Hoosier  women  will  tell  you  they  "couldn’t  keep  house  without  The  News.’’* 
And  since  "the  woman  of  the  house”  accounts  for  the  spending  of  the  largest  part  of 
this  area’s  $1,250,000,000  income — it’s  no  wonder  that  Indiana’s  greatest  evening 
daily  is  the  No.  1  medium  for  advertisers  who  expect  to  sell  in  this  city  and  state. 


^4o 


*Mtioh 


Pllf  T  in  daily  cireulafion 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


DAN  A.  CARIOU.  1 10  E.  42iid  SI..  N«w  York  17 

J.  E.  lUTZt  Tribuno  Towor,  Chicago  1 1 

J.  f.  BREEZE.  lutinaM  Monogar,  Mioiiapeli*  6 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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ROCI^ORD 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR  ...  ROCKFORD  RFGISTER-REPUBIIC 


Dixon,  Allen 
Are  Appointed 
To  INS  Posts 


PNPA  Paper  Pool 

Hariiaburg.  Pa„  D«c.  17— 
Th*  PeniuylTania  Newapapsr 
Publiahan'  AMociation  has 
asksd  member  publishers  to 
pool  approximately  3%  oi  their 
newsprint  supplies  in  a  re¬ 
serve  for  newspapers  lacing 
suspension  due  to  the  critical 
newsprint  shortoge.  Manager 
William  N.  Hardy  said  the  pro¬ 
posal  had  been  made  alter 
several  publishers  ohered  to 
shore  their  scanty  supplies. 
Newsprint  stockpiles  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  the  lowest  in  live 
years  by  the  end  ol  1945.  ho 
added. 


Kenneth  L.  Dixon,  former 
war  correspondent  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  Associated  n'ess, 


Mt.  Everest  is  the 
highest  mountain 
in  the  world,  hut 
if  the  Himalayas 
are  ever  offered 
for  sale,  somebody 
will  promote  the 
smaller  peaks  as 
“a  better  buy” 
.  .  Remember 
that,  when  you  buy 
newspaper  space  in 
the  City  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 


within  the  last  four  months 


Husband-Wile  Team  ★CITY  national  bank 
Heads  INS  Shanghai 

Larry  Meier  and  Jane  Coch-  Needed  to  handle  the  ever-IncreasIng 

ran  Meier.  INS  reportorial  team. 

are  en  route  to  the  Far  East  flnonclal  requirements  of  a  busy,  pros-  . 

where  they  will  jointly  operate  , 

the  International  News  Service.  P**‘Ous,  growing  city.  With  over  300  manufacturing 

mr*iSlo^i^“htef.®“a'?^oS  Rockford  is  Illinois’  second  industrial  city, 

this  week. 

“"I  111  AAA  iMTaoroiiTAM  APA  aj.c city  and 

ms  In  both'  Se  domSuc’and  II 1,000  POPIIIAIIO.  •  377,854  BIAIl  re»WH»  low 
‘°SfSr  l5oS^L‘'Wn  wiih 

the  service  for  10  years,  and 

spent  the  six  on  the  cable  ^ 

desks  in  York  and  San  %  W 

Francisco,  and  covering  the  Eu-  r— 

ropean  war.  He  wears  the  ^  V  r  ^  I  \maW  .  ^  ^  ^ 

Pi^le  Heart  for  wounds  re-  V  M  \  I  9  I  P 

ceived  in  the  Dieppe  raid  in  Au-  k  1  ^  ^ 

gust.  1942.  1 

Jane  Cochran  Meier  joined 
DTS  soon  after  her  graduation 
from  the  University  M  Miaaouri 

Journalism  School  in  1928,  and  ^ 

was  assigned  to  important  mt 
news  stories  out  of  the  N«w 

York  oflftce.  ■  -^.*.1  a. 


E<lil«r  and  Publiihar 


TIMES-HERALD  .  243,902 
Tha  STAR  .  .  .  207,859 
Tha  POST  .  .  .  168,345 
Tha  NEWS  .  .  .  105,231 

(u  of  September  30,  1945  • 


WASHINGTON.  O.  C 


Nationti  Representative 
CEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


DETROIT  NEWS  WRITERS 


WIN  HIGH  MILITARY  AWARDS 


of  them  starting  their  fourth  year  overseas, 
direct  word  from  home.  He  gave  to  parents, 
wives,  sweethearts,  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
32nd  (Red  Arrow)  Division’s  many  Michigan 
meii  a  great  and  comforting  knowledge  of  their 
loved  one’s  role  in  the  great  struggle.” 

Editorial  excellence  o!  The  Detroit  News,  par¬ 
ticularly  its  thorough  coverage  of  news  close  to 
the  hearts  of  people  in  Detroit,  is  one  of  many 
reasons  why  readers  prefer  The  News  and  why 
The  News  covers  63.8%  of  all  the  city’s  families 
taking  any  newspaper  regularly  —  why  adver¬ 
tisers  wishing  to  reach  the  vast  audience  of  home 
makers  in  Detroit  must  use  The  News. 


The  highest  military  citation  available  to  a 
civilian  was  given  to  Russell  A.  Barnes  of  The 
Detroit  News  staff  for  his  work  while  on  leave 
to  the  Office  of  War  Information.  The  award 
was  made  by  the  Allied  Force  Headquarters  in 
the  Mediterranean  for  “his  outstanding  work  as 
chief  of  the  Psychological  Warfare  Branch.” 

In  making  the  award  the  War  Department 
said  that  as  chief  of  the  PWB  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  area,  Barnes  sat  in  on  the  highest  mili¬ 
tary  councils  and  commanded  2.000  American, 
British  and  French  army  men  and  civilians. 

According  to  John  M.  Carlisle’s  citation,  he 
"brought  to  Michigan  men  in  the  fo.xholes,  many 


B-t 
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\ 
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Selling  Kit  ^  .  "LL..  ssS; 

Use  Urged  —  ^ds  Service  recomtncnditionj,  rather  thM 

Bv  Ad  Bureau  On  January  1  Jl'S'S.r"""*  ““ 

^  Timet- Journal  stated:  Chicaoo,  Dec.  17 — The  Dally  I*  i*  understood  that  only 

Representatives  of  newspapers  ..,rh.h..v.hra.trwuc  Newspaper  Commission  of  the  four  WLB  divisions  will  remain 

selected  by  the  Retail  Division  Civic  nominations  National'  War  Labor  Board  goes  «fi«r  1— wage  sUbillzaUon, 

of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  W«iur  AilUoo  out  of  existence  on  Jan.  1.  ac-  enforcement.  ^minUtratipn  and 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  cording  to  Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler,  information.  i^ge  sUbilization 

Anociatlon,  to  form  a  panel  for  »nd  diiMtitbod,  for  chairman  of  the  Commission.  !r*H_,***  confined  to  those  in- 

experimental  work  in  the  retail  thnr  lack  of  interest  in  Gtrie  Now-  The  result  will  be  that  collec-  dustrlei  having  price  ceilinp. 
advertising  field  met  at  the  bu-  Aliu«  was  prnmt  to  ^er  bargaining  in  the  news-  ®*iiiu**  ®re  not  in  effe^ 

reau  Dec.  17  for  the  first  time.  *~t  P»I>«  industry  will  again  re-  In  the  riewspaper  industry,  h 

The  panel  procedure,  decided  .houiders  of  the  disinter*^^  puUic.  solve  back  to  the  local  parties  was  pointed  out. 

upon  by  Division  Director  John  Sisned:  Walter  AUison.  involved.  The  only  Inter-  ■ 

Glesen  and  Research  Director  ,  ^  iw  national  Arbitration  Agreement  hit rh.irxi 

Gordon  Grant,  will  enable  the  .  in  force  is  that  between  the  AllGIl  IMCly  MCtikS 

Retail  Division  to  pre-test  the  !***•  Short  Take  wrote:  Allison  newspaper  publishers  and  the  75th  BirthdoV 

promotional  material  it  develops  'v**  NOT  nominated.  Internatlonar  Printing  Press-  aij»amv  n  v  *tw  i7  ah— 

and  the  research  projects  it  ■  men  and  Assistants  imion.  jjaa  veteran  New  York 

undertakes  before  distributing  WHEN  a  tomcat  went  berserk  in  Publishers  are  also  contlnu- 

or  conducting  them  generally.  the  Jersey  City  ( N.  J. )  Jentey  mg  to  operate  under  the  ex-  ^ 

At  an  all-day  session  the  cur-  ^’S2it^^lSS;*h£dimS*toe  *’\«!**h  served  hH  Tfith  birthday  )2t 

rent  activities  and  the  plans  for  with  the  stereptypers  and  photo-  d^ns  Falls.  Mr.  Ed^ 

future  projects  were  outlined  to  "  ®"*™veni  uni^.  ^  newspaperman  im 

the  newspaper  advertising  moi  Would  Settle  This  problem.  xbree  Coses  Yet  82  years,  having  taken  his  first 

present  and  at  the  same  time  ■  At  the  present  time,  there  is  job  when  he  tegan  printing  a 

the  members  of  the  Retail  Di*  HURRYUP  makeup  led  to  this  no  arbitration  agreement  with  weekly  newspaper  in  Macedon, 


COUNT  YOUR  TRICKS  .  .  . 

Here's  One  You  Shouldn't  Be  Without. 


NOTE  on  new  automobiles  in 
the  Curtis  (Neb.)  Enterprise: 
“The  new  cor  has  a  different 
radiator  girdle  and  hood  orna¬ 
ment." 


McKenney 


"HAVE  Us  Overhaul  and  Reject 
Your  Carburetor,"  advertised 
a  garage  in  the  Petaluma 
(Calif.)  Argut-Courier  ...  in 
this  day  of  jet  propulsion,  too! 


America's  most  au¬ 
thoritative  bridge  col¬ 
umn  ...  by  William 
E.  McKenney,  world 
famous  card  authority 
and  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Contract  Bridge 
League  ...  is  one  of 
the  Quality  Features 
issued  daily  in  the 
regular  NEA  Service. 


Dealer 


During  the  first  eleven 
months  of  ISMS  The  Sun's 
Total  Advertising  volume 
was  almost  one  and  a  half 
million  lines  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  New  York 
evening  newspaper.  The  Sun 
is  now  in  its  21st  consecu¬ 
tive  yw  of  advertising 
leadership  in  the  New  York 
evening  held. 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  IVEWSPAPElt  GREAT  ? 


6L£DELI6 

TIL  ALLE  VORE 
VENNER  I  AMERIKA ! 

In  their  winter-locked  land,  Nor¬ 
wegians  are  jubilantly  preparing  for 
the  warmest,  most  bountiful  Christ¬ 
mas  in  six  yesurs. 

From  friends  and  relatives  in 
America  have  come  tons  of  food, 
plus  sweaters,  bobby-sox,  coats  and 
longhandle  underwear  to  fill  Nor¬ 
way’s  needs. 

Credit  for  this  cherished  flood  goes 
to  the  largeheartedness  of  Ameri¬ 
cans.  A  small  share  also  goes  to  a 
burly  one-man  UNRRA,  Hjalmar 
Bjomson,  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
and  Tribune  correspondent,  whose 
stories  from  Norway  have  made 

lOITOt  *  P 


vivid  the  country’s  postwar  plight. 

Hal  Bjomson  has  been  a  welcome 
link  between  Oslo  and  Minneapolis, 
second  largest  Norwegian  city  out¬ 
side  Norway.  He  has  passed  notes 
from  Minnesotans  to  cousins  in 
Norway,  dispatched  to  his  news¬ 
paper  readers  name-chocked  stories 
about  folks  he’s  met.  Letters-to-the- 
editor  indicate  how  both  p)artie8 
appreciate  this  exchange. 

Between  times,  Bjomson  has 
loaded  the  cables  with  important 
news  beats.  Item:  his  exclusive  talk 
with  Count  Folke  Bemadotte,  Swe¬ 
dish  Red  Cross  ofiScial,  whom  Himm¬ 
ler  asked  to  forward  a  capitulation 
message  to  the  AUies. 

Another  scoop  was  Bjomson’s 
interview  with  Bishop  Eivind  Berg- 
grav,  Quisling’s  “Enemy  No.  1“  be¬ 
cause  he  wouldn’t  work  with  Nazis. 
Berggrav  revealed  that  Count  von 
Moltke,  German  Supreme  Command 


brasshat,  had  long  been  working 
underground  with  him  against  the 
Nazis. 

Global  reporting  of  family  tidings, 
pxistwar  problems  and  exclusive 
interviews  is  just  a  facet  of  the 
comprehensive  service  the  Minne- 
ap>olis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune 
give  their  readers  .  .  .  one  of  many 
reasons  these  newspmpjers,  through¬ 
out  the  Uppier  Mississipin  Valley, 
are  welcomed  daily  as  complete  and 
trustworthy  newsp>ap)ers,  as  the  best 
of  frieiuls  and  neighbors. 

Minnetqpolis  Star-Journal 

IVININa 

Minneapolis  Tribnne 

MOKNINO  A  SUNDAY 

0S(|  cInMm  tm  mm—tmti  draMta  mm  mm 
JOHN  COWlfS,  frntdrnm 
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necesiary  to  enter  the  contctt. 

Five  Judgee,  none  of  whoa 
U  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club,  will 
comprise  the  Jury  of  awards. 

Sonia  Tomara.  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Jean  Lyon,  Chinese 
News  Service,  are  co-ehairmea 
of  the  Prize  Story  Committee. 

Serving  with  ^cm  are  Vivlaa 
Brown,  Associated  Press;  Addis 
Durning,  Daily  News;  b^garel 
FoUin  Eicks,  World-Telegram; 
Mildred  Faulk,  Sun;  Lucy  Green- 
baum.  Times;  Mary  Harrington, 
United  Press;  Marion  Clyde  Me- 
Carroll,  King  Features;  Sylvia 
Porter,  Post;  Florence  Wesaels, 
Joumal-Ameriean,  and  Mar- 
guarlte  Young.  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 


one  issue  of  his  Pacific  tour  and 

experiences  leading  up  to  the  in  ©  VV  S  OXllOU 

Japanese  surrender  signing  on  —  mv  mm  « 

the  Missouri.  Ill  NOW  lOrK 

Editor  Millsaps  has  been  able  _  ^ _  - 

Awards 

writer  and  circulation  manager.  The  New  York  Newspaper 
But  she’s  still  getting  grateful  Women’s  Club  will  give  five  $50 
letters  from  folks  who  kept  in  Victory  Bonds  in  its  prize 
touch  with  home  through  the  awards  for  outstanding  work 
AFE.  done  by  New  York  City  ncws- 

Her  boss.  Publisher  Jackson,  paper  women  during  1945  Edith 
said  the  morale  value  of  her  Barber,,  Club  president,  an- 


Volue  Lingers 

PoaTLAND,  Ore.,  Dec.  18 — 

Many  a  fox-hole  and  isolated 
military  ou^mst  was  cheered 
during  the  war 
^  the  newsy 
Armed  Forces 
Kxtra,  service 
man’s  tabloid 
p  u  b  1  ished  by 
Florence  Mill- 
saps  of  the  Ore- 
gon  Journal. 

For  three  and 
half  years,  n 
Miss  hnUsafu  WI 
put  together  JHHH 
the  gossip  of 
the  Journal  BfiUsaos 

and  the  letters  —  w—  - ,  -  i 

(rom  the  ex-employes  in  service  in  the  Journal  building  and  criticism  in  any  field, 
into  a  once-a-month  8,  12  and  highlights  of  happenings  around  Membersh^  in  the 
16-page  Ubloid.  She  put  out  .  «  / 

IS  issues  before  the  elaborate 
’’ISO’*  edition  for  ’Thanksgiving, 
a  16-pager  containing  101  pic¬ 
tures. 

Miss  Millses,  who  is  secre¬ 
tary  to  Editor  and  iKibllsher 
PhU  Jackson,  took  over  the 
AFE  after  the  first  six  mimeo¬ 
graphed  issues  in  1042.  She 
quickly  ran  it  up  to  35,000 
words  in  28  mimeographed 

Sees,  even  cutting  the  stencils, 
en  persuaded  printers,  stereo- 
typers,  artists  and  other  em¬ 
pires  to  donate  their  time  for 
a  printed  tabloid. 

Ijm  OB  Mcdliag  List 
More  than  1.000  overseas 
uames  were  on  the  mailing  list 
at  one  time  and  Miss  Millsaps 
k^t  up  a  personal  correspond¬ 
ence  with  more  than  500  in 
service.  She  received  up  to 
128  letters  dally,  many  from  un¬ 
known  servicemen,  such  as  the 
time  when  the  AFE  was  only 
one  bit  of  reading  matter  on 
a  Pacific  beachhead  when  the 
mail  was  held  up  for  several 
weeks. 

The  editor  wrote  up  to  95,- 
000  words  per  issue  and  2,000 
copies  were  printed.  Almost 
every  story  was  illustrated  with 
a  picture  and  her  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  during  13  years 
with  the  Oregon  Journal  kept 
ttie  pages  sparkling  with  chit¬ 
chat  and  small  talk. 

General  Mark  W.  Clark  wrote 
to  her:  “It  is  a  splendid  piece 
of  work  .  .  .  and  of  the  uraost 
importance.” 

^ank  H.  Bartholomew,  vice- 
president  of  United  Press, 
wrote:  “To  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing.  you  are  getting  out  by  all 
odds  the  best  thing  of  its  sort 
in  the  whole  country,” 

B.  W.  Radcliffe,  editor  of 
Who’s  Who  in  the  Composing 
Boom,  wrote  her  that  “since 
the  size  and  excellence  of 
Aimed  Forces  Extra  exceeds 
any  other  service  men’s  paper 
we  have  seen,  we  would  like 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  in  the  next  number.” 

Cuts  were  made  from  scrap 
sine  and  the  Journal  donated 
the  paper.  Sketches,  pictures 
and  letters  came  from  all  over 
the  world,  and  Publisher  Jack- 
son  wrote  a  lengthy  account  in 


Alifs  Edith  Johnson 
Dean  of  Columnists 


Beloved  throughout  Oklahoma  lor  the  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  human  relationships  her  daily  column  imparts,  Miss 
Johnson  is  the  dean  of  Oklahoman  staff  writers.  Her  observa¬ 
tions  typify  the  outstanding  personality  achieved  by  the  state's 
two  greatest  newspapers. 


THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN  ★  WKY,  OKLAHOMA  CITY 
KVOR,  COLORADO  SPRINGS  ★  KLZ,  DENVER  lAOil.  Mqmt.)  ★  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY 


■  DITOR  ft  FURLISHIR  far  DeceaAw  22.  19a 


When  a  new  Sunday  magazine  heads  for  3,000,000  all  fifteen — in  one  case  nearly  40  per  cent!  parade 

circulation  in  four  short  years,  there  must  be  not  only  pays  its  own  way  but  quickly  shows 

a  reason.  profits  from  plus  advertising  linage. 


lOlTOR  &  ^PURLI^illR  for  Docowboc  U.  .1f4l 


The  answer  is  simple-  poraila  avoids  controversy, 
concentrates  on  subjects  that  interest  millions, 
presents  every  story  as  a  motion  picture  in  print. 
parade  uses  this  original  formula  to  achieve 
lecukrship  in  readership  week  after  week. 

'niat’s  why  parade,  at  four  yeeurs  young,  is 
already  such  an  important  feature  in  fifteen  great 
Sunday  papers,  bringing  increased  circulation  to 


parade  grew  fast  in  spite  of  war-curbs.  Now, 
with  paper  shortage  ea^g^,  parade  is  headed  for 
new  highs.  Inquiries  are  invited  from  publishers  in 
the  first  100  markets.  We’d  like  to  show  you  how 
parade  boosts  circulation  and  revenue  for  Sunday 
editions!  Write  parade,  405  Lexington  Ave., 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Famous 

British 

Cities 
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showing  three  k^d^i 


A  Nvtpcattle  quayside  scene 


Chief  north>eastern  port.  World-reno^^  ned  centre  of  shipbuilding,  engin^tfing 
and  coal  mining;  commercial  capital  of  a  great  industrial  zone  (phte^ing 
nearly  3,000,000  people. 

In  this  important  market  the  largest  and  most  influential  newspapers  a^  Ok 


L  O  N  D  O 
Sunday  GrTaph 


05  we/i  as  nineteen  leading  morninti 
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tnd) ,  Swing  Bridge  (Low  Level)  and  High  Level. 


Kemsley  Newspapers  —  the  NEWCASTLE  JOURNAL  (morning),  the 
EVENING  CHRONICLE  and  THE  SUNDAY  SUN,  the  only  newspapers 
printed  and  published  in  Newcastle. 

Kemsley  Newspapers  Ltd.  also  own  the  following  great  newspapers; — 

NATIONAL 

The  Sunday  Chronicle  •  Sunday  Empire  News 

^Sunday  and  weekly  newspapers  in 

GLASGOW  •  MIDDLESBROUGH 
N  .  STOCKPORT  •  CARDIFF 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 

niTor^a  Ftiiir^iVftr 


T-owbrow'Copy^ 
But  It  Attracts 
Highbrow  Trade 

By  Bobert  Ployiair 

Boston,  Dec.  18  —  "Golly, 
don’t  time  fly!” 

And  Boston’s  cafe  mogul,  Izzy 
Ort,  is  off  on  a  typical  lead 
for  the  bi-weekly  ad  he  writes 
himself  in  the  form  of  a  "col¬ 
umn”  called  "I  Wuz  ’Thinkin’” 
which  Record  American  admen 
declare  pulls  more  readers  than 
many  news  stories. 

Izzy  credits  it  with  jamming 
his  Elssex  St.  grille  and  El 
Tropico  Room  the  year-round 
with  service  men,  night  club¬ 
bers  and  even  staid  old  ladies 
in  bl4ck  bombarine.  who  want 
to  meet  toe  ntan  "who  writes 
that  frightfully  funny  material.” 

A  pre-Christmas  column  runs 
something  like  this; 

“Saterday  I  took  a  matootinal 
walk  down  Washington  St. — 
durin’  witch  I  got  a  twisted  leg, 
a  sore  back  an’  a  poke  in  the 
eye  frum  people  carryin’  bun¬ 
dles  an’  shovin’  me  around! 
Jingle  bells!  Soon  will  come 
the  ice  an’  snow  an’ — my  rhe- 
matiem!  When  the  winds  is 
blotoin’  an’  howlin’  the  place 
ta  ferget  the  winds  of  winter 
will  be  my  El  Tropico  Room 
where  pleasin’  tropical  atmos¬ 
phere  makes  ya  think  you’re  in 
the  Caribbean  so  much  that  ya 
find  sand  in  yer  shoes  when  ya 
go  home!” 

It  looks  easy  but  Izzy  Ort 
and  Frank  Cronin,  night  club 
publicity  man  who  sometimes 
writes  the  copy  for  Izzy,  say  it’s 
the  hardest  kind  of  copy  to  turn 
out  Their  efforts  bring  either 
unpredictably  amazing  results 
or  none  at  all — usually  the  for¬ 
mer. 

SVi  Years  So  Far 

Ort  has  run  his  “I  Wuz 
Thinkin'  ”  column  for  nine  and 
one-half  years  in  the  Record 
and  American.  Servicemen 
passing  through  Boston  during 
the  war  went  for  it  in  such 
numbers  that  a  West  Coast  com¬ 
pany  of  marines  which  landed 
in  New  Guinea  christened  their 
mess  hole  "Ort’s  Grille,”  took  a 
picture  and  sent  it  to  Izzy. 

With  other  servicemen  they 
sent  more  than  29,000  post 
cards  and  letters,  all  of  which 
Izzy  has  answered.  Once,  Ort 
mentioned  in  his  "column”  that 
he  had  taken  to  collecting  coins, 
and  ever  since  the  servicemen’s 
letters  have  contained  coins 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

One  letter  Izzy  treasures 
came  some  years  ago  from  a 
73-year-old  lonely  Beacon  Hill 
dowager  who  wrote  cautiously 
that  she  had  never  been  in  a 
night  club.  She  had  bought  the 
Record  along  with  the  the  flour¬ 
ishing  Transcript  just  to  read 
his  “column”  and  would  like 
to  visit  his  night  club  if  he 
could  pledge  security  to  her 
person  and  virtue.  Izzy  sent  a 
Shore  Patrol  detail  as  an  es¬ 
cort  and  before  the  night  was 
over  the  elderly  Brahmin  was 
being  called  “grandma”  by  sail¬ 
ors — and  enjoying  it. 

At  Thanl^iving  and  Christ- 
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mas.  “I  Wuz  Thinkin’  ”  invites 
servicemen  to  free  dinners  and 
drinks  at  Izzy’s  place.  One  of 
those  who  obeyed  Izzy’s  Record 
advice  to  "foller  the  boys  in 
uniform  an’  visit  Ort’s  Grille" 
was  Air  Force  Capt.  Bill  Tuttle, 
who  recently  married  Izzy’s 
daughter,  Muriel,  a  WAC  lieu¬ 
tenant. 

Began  at  Coney  Island 

Izzy  was  born  in  Coney  Is¬ 
land  and  began  in  the  cafe  busi¬ 
ness  there  as  a  busboy.  After 
nmning  night  spots  in  Frisco, 
Los  Angeles  and  Hollywood,  he 
came  to  Boston  32  years  ago 
and  now  has  part  of  five  cafes 
and  full  ownership  of  his  Grille. 

“Frum  noon  ta  closin’  time,” 
he  writes  in  “I  Wuz  Thinkin’,” 
“the  boys  is  pourin’  in.  .  .  .' 

“I  gotta,  world-wide  rep  wid 
the  Navy.  .  .  .” 

Lowbrow? 

Izzy  shrugs. 

■ 

Chicago  Daily  News 
Names  Moidenburg 

Chicago,  Dec.  17 — Ben  Maid- 
enburg.  formerly  a  captain  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  and  a  member  of 
Knieht  Newspapers  for  the  past 
17  years,  has  been  appointed 
Chicago  Daily  News  promotion 
manager,  it  was  announced  here 
todav  by  John  H.  Barry,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Knight  News- 
paners. 

Maidenburg,  who  served  as 
an  intelligence  officer  in  the  Air 
Corps,  but  who  was  attached  to 
Infantry  forces  on  five  amphib¬ 
ious  landings  in  the  Paciflc  thea¬ 
ter  of  war,  started  on  the  copy- 
desk  of  the  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal.  He  later  served  as  news 
editor  of  the  Miami  Herald  and 
subsequently  was  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  before 
entering  the  Army. 

■ 

Kansas  Doily  Has 
50th  Anniversary 

Burlington,  Kans..  Dec.  17 — 
With  a  letter  from  President 
Truman  featured  on  the  front 
page,  the  Burlington  Daily  Re¬ 
publican  published  a  112-page 
tabloid  50th  Anniversary  edition 
last  week.  The  President’s  letter 
was  addressed  to  John  Redmond, 
publisher. 

The  edition  also  contained  let¬ 
ters  of  congratulations  from  the 
governor  of  Kansas,  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tors,  Congressmen  and  others. 
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The  Weekly  New.oujeeioe 

I  Editorial  offices  in 

CHICABO  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  WASHINBTON 

ATLANTA  LOS  ANBELES 
OETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 
OENVER  SAN  ANTONIO 
HONOLULU  MANILA 

I  6UAM  MEXICO  CITY 

I  OTTAWA  BUENOS  AIRES 
LONOON  RIO  OE  JANEIRO 
PARIS  NEW  OELHI 

I  ROME  CHUNBKINB 

I  MOSCOW  BERLIN 

TOKYO 

Full  services  of 
THE  ASSOCIATEO  PRESS 


Novombor  Newsprint 
Production  Increases 

Newsprint  production  in  Can¬ 
ada  during  November  amounted 
to  299,158  tons  and  shipments  to 
298,005  tons,  according  to  News¬ 
print  Service  Bureau  figures. 
Production  in  the  U.S.  was 
62,602  tons  and  shipments  were 
62,186  tons.  The  output  in  New¬ 
foundland  was  29,623  tons  and 
shipments  were  27,434  tons, 
making  a  total  North  American 
production  of  391,383  tons  and 
shipments  of  387,625  tons.  Total 
pri^uction  in  November  1944 
was  346,899  tons  and  shipments 
were  336,723  tons. 

The  Canadian  mills  produced 
235,465  tons  more  in  the  first  11 
months  of  IMS  than  in  the  first 
11  months  of  1944,  which  was 
an  increase  of  8.6%.  The  out¬ 
put  in  the  U.S.  was  4,252  tons 
or  .06%  more  than  in  the  first 
11  months  of  1944;  in  New¬ 
foundland  production  was  54,- 
431  tons  or  21.7%  more,  making 
a  total  increase  of  ^94,148  tons. 


or  8%  more  than  in  the  first  li 
months  of  1944. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  paper  at 
the  end  of  November  were 
66,194  tons  at  Canadian  mllji 
7,328  tons  at  U.S.  mills, 
60,500  tons  at  Newfoundland} 
mills,  making  a  combined  total 
of  134,022  tons  compared  with 
130,264  tons  on  Oct.  31,  1945, 
and  99,599  tons  at  the  end  of 
November,  1944. 

■ 

Sole  Decade  Hailed 
By  Star-Times  Drivers 

The  Delmar  Delivery  Co., 
which  delivers  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  celebrated  its  10- 
year  safe  driving  record  with  a 
party  at  which  32  drivers  re¬ 
ceived  cash  awards  for  records 
during  the  past  year.  Equip¬ 
ment  has  been  driven  5,^1,783 
miles  since  February,  19M. 

The  drivers  were  congratu¬ 
lated  by  Publisher  Elzey  Robe^ 
in  a  message  which  Louis  J. 
Hoffmann,  business  manager, 
read,  and  by  Charles  B.  Cleaver, 
circulation  manager. 


The  Cumberland  River  is  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  Ntab 
ville  market’s  prosperity.  The  Cumberland  brought  Nashville’s  fini 
settlers  curried  Andrew  Jackson’s  crops  to  market,  bore  Sam  Houitoi 
off  to  the  west,  brought  Grant’s  gunboats,  und  made  Nashville  the  ship 
ping  center  of  Tennessee.  Today  the  Cumberland  is  an  imporuN 
artery  of  transportation  for  oil  barges,  lumber  rafts,  newly-built  crtft, 
and  miscellaneous  freight.  Dams  on  subsidiaries  provide  flood  contnl 
and  electric  power.  Nashville-on4he-Cumberland  is  covered,  togetkt 
with  all  its  trading  area,  by  its  two  great  newspapers. 


257,726 

920,843 


NASHVILLE  CITY  ZONE  POPULA-nON 
NASHVILLE  MARKET  POPULATION.  . 
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^  The  American  Air  Filter  Co.,  Inc.  fila^ . . . 

Reconverting  for  good  business  ahead  win  be  no  problem  for  American  Air  Filter 
Company,  Inc.  We  manufactured  approximately  $25,000,000.00  of  war  material,  but  we 
were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  produce  during  the  war  all  of  our  standard  lines  of  air  filters 
and  dust  collecting  equipment,  which  were  furnished  to  practically  every  war  plant  in  the 
country.  Our  direct  war  material  included  ship  sections  and  deck  structures  for  LST  and 
Destroyer  Escorts,  tank  ventilation  units,  airplane  carburetor  filters  and  aluminum  balks, 
which  is  the  roadway  for  the  M-4  floating  bridge.  The  demand  for  the  highest  efficiency  in 
air  cleaning  and  dust  collecting  equipment  used  in  war  plants  necessitated  a  continual 
expanding  research  program,  which  enabled  us  to  develop  superior  products,  which  are  now 
available  for  peace-time  demands. 

One  of  our  principal  developments  during  the  war  was  the  electronic  air  filter,  which  has 
the  highest  efficiency  in  dust  removal  yet  developed.  This  device  will  remove  smoke, 
which  is  actually  made  up  of  minute  solid  particles. 

During  the  war  our  production  totaled  about  eight  times  the  pre-war  volume,  and  after 
cancellation  of  war  contracts  we  are  still  operating  at  approximately  three  times  the  prewar 
level.  While  there  was  some  cutback  in  our  total  employment  following  V-J  Day,  we  are 
rapidly  building  up  our  force  again,  and  within  the  not  too  distant  future  hop>e  our  total 
employment  will  exceed  our  highest  war  level. 

W.  M.  REED,  President 


^  The  Logan  Company  plaeu . . . 

The  Logan  Company  is  definitely  no  “war  baby.”  Established  in  1776,  as  the  Dow 
Company,  its  name  was  changed  in  1925  but  the  operation  is  still  the  same. 

We  have  divided  our  production  into  four  divisions  which  enables  us  to  avoid  slack  periods 
of  employment.  These  four  divisions  are:  conveyors,  bedding,  builders’  iron  (all  except 
structural)  and  light  metals  (fire  screens,  etc.).  By  simply  transferring  our  workers  from 
one  division  to  another  we  are  able  to  maintain  steady  employment.  During  the  war 
most  of  our  material  was  produced  for  priorities  and  Government  contracts.  For  this 
work  we  employed  550  people. 

We  have  had  very  few  conversion  problems,  with  none  at  all  in  our  conveyor  division  which 
accounts  for  practically  50%  of  our  total  production.  There  are  slight  problems  in  the 
bedding,  builders’  iron  and  light  metals  divisions  but  the  solution  of  these  will  only  require 
approximately  30  days  when  we  are  given  a  governmental  go-ahead. 
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As  soon  as  we  get  into  full  production  we  will  employ  around  600  people. 


R.  S.  LOGAN,  President 


No.  10  in  a  s«iM  of  mMsagM  about  plans  for  Louisville 


W*  thouU  Of  to  stud  you 
a  copy  of  ovt‘40-pago  ^ . 
book  "28  Bv$km$iloodon  : 
Plan  for  Louhvitto.^1 
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How  Industry  F umbled 
On  NAM  Press  Tour 


BUSINESS  leaders  who  met  the 

press  during  the  recent  flying 
tour  sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers 
made  two  vital  mistakes,  in  the 
minion  of  Harold  Fleming, 
Christian  Science  Monitor  re¬ 
porter. 

1.  They  read  prepared  manu¬ 
scripts. 

2.  They  Indulged  in  indigna¬ 
tion. 

Fleming  has  recently  con¬ 
cluded  a  n^lal  series  of  stories 
for  the  Monitor  on  the  press 
angles  of  the  reporters’  80  con¬ 
ferences  with  industrialists.  As 
for  union  leaders,  Fleming  re¬ 
ported: 

"The  one  union  man  inter¬ 
viewed  on  the  trip,  Walter 
Reuther,  speechified  with  a 
grand  and  bombastic  flourish." 

Left-Wing  Beportera 

By  and  large,  he  wrote,  con¬ 
cerning  business  men,  “it 
seemed  that  the  bigger  the  cor¬ 
poration.  the  bigger  they  fell 
for  outmoded  methods  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  press.” 

By  and  large,  too,  Fleming 
added,  the  "flying  reporters" 
were  a  left-wing  group— “or  at 
least  considerably  farther  to  the 
left  than  the  business  men  they 
interviewed,  which  may  mean 
that  they  were  merely  ‘left  of 
center.*  But  they  were  highly 
skeptical,  and  prepared  to  be 
critical  of  business.  Perhaps 
the  fairest  way  to  put  it  would 
be  to  say  that  they  reflected  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  of 
Americans.  They  ranged  from 
away  on  the  left  to  buried  deep 
in  the  middle.” 

One  of  the  best  presentations, 
according  to  the  Monitor  re¬ 
porter,  was  made  by  a  steel  man 


in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
with  obviously  no  experience  at 
all  in  press  conferences,  while 
another  was  made  by  John  D. 
Lee,  president  of  Menasco  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company  at  Bur¬ 
bank,  who  has  had  12  years  of 
news  reporting  experience. 

"A  man  reading  his  speech,” 
commented  Fleming,  "seemed 
like  a  man  imwilling  to  bare 
himself— or  bis  corporation — to 
the  slings  and  arrows  of  out¬ 
rageous  questions.” 

Example  of  Indignatioa 

As  an  "outstanding  example" 
of  indulgence  in  indignation, 
Fleming  cited  the  meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  "largest 
oil-producing  company  in  the 
country  in  Houston,  ’Texas.” 

“’The  occasion,”  he  reported, 
"was  a  party  in  the  Rice  Hotel. 
One  of  the  company’s  minor 
plants  had  just  been  struck  by 
a  CIO  union,  and  the  company 
had  prepared  for  the  press 
a  pontifical  six-page  handout 
blasting  labor  in  general  and  in 
particular  on  economic,  social 
and  political  counts.  ’This  was 
the  first  strike  in  a  company 
plant  in  28  years,  and  the  hand¬ 
out  breathed  such  righteous  In¬ 
dignation  as  might  have  been 
felt  by  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  or, 
for  ^at  matter,  by  Oliver 
Cromwell  about  the  Irish. 

“Yet,  oddly  enough,  no  press 
conference  was  slated.  The 
august  president  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  a  Princeton  man  in  a 
Texas  job,  didn’t  know  he  was 
expect^  to  talk,  and  didn’t  in¬ 
tend  to  talk.  Only  when  Jesse 
Jones,  lord  -  of  -  the  -  manor  In 
Houston,  told  him  to,  did  he  call 
a  belated  press  conference,  at 
which  he  delivered  himself  of 


a  handsome  eulogy  for  free  en¬ 
terprise,  lasting  20  minutes,  and 
answer^  questions  for  10  min¬ 
utes.” 

On  another  phase  of  the  trip. 
Fleming  relate : 

“’The  Ford  Motor  Company 
had  just  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  an  Eastern  public  relations 
firm,  and  it  missed  by  a  hair 
getting  itself  into  the  black 
book  for  not  talking  at  alL 
General  Motors  held  its  press 
conference  at  the  end  of  a  big 
GM  executives’  dinner  in  De¬ 
troit,  where  the  reporters  were 
embarrassed  by  the  surround¬ 
ing  array  of  executives,  and  GM 
President  Wilson  obviously,  in 
the  presence  of  so  much  execu¬ 
tive  help,  could  hardly  express 
anything  except  the  GM  party 
line  in  anticipation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  unpleasantness. 

"And  du  Pont’s  President 
Carpenter  did  a  masterful  job 
in  understating  and  sliding  over 
the  best  things  that  could  be 
said  about  his  company,  such  as 
the  fact  that  it  had  b^n  com¬ 
pletely  exonerated  recently  by 
the  court  in  Newark  in  the  case, 
so  widely  publicized  in  the 
original  indictment,  of  methyl 
methacrylate,  the  bomber-nose 
plastic. 

"All  this  does  not  add  up  to 
an  indictment  that  Amencan 
industry  did  not  tell  its  story. 
’These  are  exceptions.  The  story, 
by  and  large,  was  well  pre¬ 
sented,  candidly,  objectively, 
and  succinctly.” 


Heads  Rochester  Guild 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17 — 
’Thomas  F.  Hicks,  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  unit,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  Rodiester,  succei^ing 
Mrs.  Joan  L.  Schild.  Other  offi¬ 
cers  chosen  were:  vlcepresi- 
dent.  Miss  Rose  Sold,  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Ronald  T.  Jagger, 
both  of  the  Times-Union  unit. 
Jagger  was  re-elected. 


Eyebrows  Raised 
At  Legal  Notice 

Rauuch,  N.  C.,  Dec.  17— A 
legal  notice  in  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  in  recent  issues  of  the 
Raleigh  Newt  and  Observer 
created  considerable  interest 
among  readers.  Many  inquiries 
were  received  as  to  the  reason 
for  the  advertisement's  being 
worded  in  Spanish. 

’The  advertisement,  a  probate 
court  notice  in  connection  with 
an  estate,  was  placed  in  the  News 
and  Observer  In  compliance  with 
the  laws  of  probate  In  the  State 
of  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  that  such  a 
notice  be  printed  three  times 
(10  days  apart)  in  the  capital 
of  the  State  in  which  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  bom.  ’The  official 
ordering  the  ad  wrote  that  the 
deceased  was  born  In  North 
Carolina  in  1847. 

New  Weekly  Planned 
For  Long  Island  Village 

Rambler  Publishing  Corp.  of 
Smithtown  Branch.  L.  I.,  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  publish  a  sixth  we^ 
ly,  the  Northport  Messenger, 
early  next  year.  Recently,  the 
Saint  James  Gazette  and  Three 
Village  Chronicle  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  Oldfield,  Setauket 
and  Stony  Brook. 

During  the  war,  copies  of  the 
Smithtovon  Messenger,  Patch* 
ogue  Mirror,  Central  /slip  Mes¬ 
senger  and  South  Shore  Demo¬ 
crat,  esurying  an  inspirational 
poem  across  the  top  of  the  first 
pages,  were  sent  free  all  over 
the  world  and  brought  letters 
of  appreciation  from  serviee- 
men. 

Lawrence  F.  Deutzman,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper,  has  also  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  establishing 
a  monthfy  digest,  the  Lcm§ 
Island  Farm  and  Fireside,  whidi 
he  describes  as  “an  idea  looking 
forward  to  the  eventual  State 
of  Long  Island.” 


Fledgling  Iowa  journalists 
get  advice . . . 

"Which  is  more  readable,  flush  left  or  staggered  heads?” 

"What  do  you  do  when  an  interview  lags?”  “How  do  you  get 
to  be  a  columnist?”  “What  courses  form  a  sound  basis  for 
editorial  writing?”  Earnest,  intelligent  questions  bom¬ 
bard  a  picked  squad  of  R&T  news  and  editorial  men  at  each 
Journalism  Clinic.  Held  bi-weekly  in  the  conference 
room  of  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  this  clinic  gives 
high  school  and  college  journalism  students  specifle  advice  on 
publishing  their  own  school  papers  and  pointers  on  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  career. 

Iowa  students  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  mechanics 
of  a  metropolitan  newspaper,  learn  how  one  newspaper 
satisfies  the  news  needs  of  a  whole  state  and  why  it  has 
become  the  hometown  newspaper  of  ALL  Iowa. 
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.  .  over  all  reading  of  advertising  that  bids 
for  top  place  among  all  studies  to  date." 


Second  among  all  deportment  store  men's  clothing 
ads  in  the  1000-1999  linage  class  dining  the  last  six 
years  was  this  Gimbel  Brothers'  promotion  in  the 
Post-Gcaette. 


Another  record  breaker  was  this  advertisement  for 
Jonasson's.  It  won  first  place  among  all  women's 
clothing  store  ads  in  the  1000-1999  linage  class. 


Said  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation 


. . .  new  all-time  high  score  for  any  single  advertise¬ 
ment."  was  the  Continuing  Study  report  on  this  full 
page  Kaufmann's  Department  store  ad  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette.  Women's  readership — 87  %! 

This  Horne's  page  in  the  Post-Gazette  set  a  high 
mark,  too,  tying  for  third  place  among  all  depart¬ 
ment  store  ads  in  90  newspapers  studi^.  Women's 
readership — 85  % . 

1 
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Boston  Rushes 
Brochure  in  Bid 
For  UN  Center 

Boston,  Dee.  20  —  The  full 
story  of  how  a  32>page  brochure 
for  the  promotion  of  Boston  as 
the  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  was  rushed  to  comple¬ 
tion  by  newspapermen,  adver¬ 
tising  executives,  printing  con* 
cems  and  others  in  a  matter  of 
hours  came  to  light  today. 

The  brochure  rolled  off 
presses  Just  in  time  to  make  the 
same  plane  which  carried  Bos¬ 
ton  delegates  to  London  on  their 
mission  to  the  UNO  preparatory 
commission. 

The  brochure  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  John 
C.  Dowd  Co.,  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  and  printed  by  the  Libbie 
EhHhiting  Co.  En^vlngs  were 
by  anomer  Boston  firm,  Dono¬ 
van  and  Sullivan,  and  two  Bay 
State  paper  concerns  are  credit¬ 
ed  for  the  cover  and  contents — 
John  Carter  and  Co.,  Boston, 
and  the  Worthy  Paper  Co.,  of 
Springfield. 

A  double-page  hemisphere 
map  in  the  center  spread  show¬ 
ing  Boston  as  the  “hub  of  the 
air  universe"  was  drawn  by 
Richard  Edes  Harrison,  who 
was  flown  to  Boston  for  the 
hurry-up  Job  throuA  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Henry  R.  Luce,  editor 
of  the  Time  magazine. 

The  advisory  staff  gathered 
by  Dowd  included  Dudley  Har¬ 
mon,  executive  vicepresident. 
New  England  Council:  Erwin  D. 
Canham.  editor,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor;  Carlyle  Holt,  avi¬ 
ation  editor,  Boston  Globe; 
Charles  Moore,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Globe;  Laurence 
Dame,  Herald  editorial  writer; 
William  McDonald,  Boston  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Time,  and 
Edward  Weeks,  editor,  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Weeks  did  most  of  the  final 
editing,  and  Moore  and  Can- 
ham  much  of  the  writing. 

Some  of  the  hurdles  taken  in 
printing  were  described  today 
by  Walter  E.  Murphy,  of  the 
Libbie  Minting  Co. 

"We  didn’t  know  a  thing 
about  it  until  Nov.  14.  Ordi¬ 
narily  a  printing  Job  of  this  size 
and  quality  could  not  be  han¬ 
dled  in  less  than  a  month.  But 
by  putting  all  our  resources  to 
work,  the  material  was  as¬ 
sembled." 

More  than  1,000  photographs 
were  considered  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  final  19  pages  of  pic¬ 
tures. 

Money  for  the  brochure  was 
raised  by  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  Boston  Her¬ 
ald,  Post  and  Globe  contributed 
to  the  $10,000  fund. 

■ 

Toms  Paper  Company 

William  M.  McNair  has  been 
named  Midwestern  Sales  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Pulp  Depart¬ 
ment  of  St.  Regis  Paper  Co., 
President  Roy  K.  Ferguson  has 
announced.  Mr.  McNair  has 
represented  the  Pulp  Division 
of  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Co.  in 
the  midwest  since  1039,  except 
for  three  years  during  which 
he  served  as  an  intelli^nce  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  Army  Air  Forces. 


Mackay  Cuts  Press 
Rate  to  1/3  Cent 

Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Cable  and  Radio  Corp.,  has 
asked  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  to  approve  a 
new  tariff  schedule  which  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  worldwide 
news  transmission  to  about  one- 
third  cent  a  word. 

The  new  service,  preheated 
upon  the  daily  use  for  eight  or 
more  hours  on  an  annual  basis, 
contemplates  the  use  of  new 
transmitters  in  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  “to  blanket  the 
far  corners  of  the  world  with 
news  and  information  for  simul¬ 
taneous  reception  at  authorized 
receiving  points." 


Bemoys  Urges 
Licenses  for 


Polling  Practice 


Handouts  Get 


Their  Just  Due 


Ottawa,  Dec.  17 — ^To  satisfy 
his  curiosity  one  of  the  editor’s 
of  the  Ottavoa  Journal  listed  for 
a  week  the  mail  which  reached 
his  desk  from  press  agents.  At 
the  end  of  seven  days  he  noted 
"19  contributions  from  these 
busy  philanthropists  generously 
offering  their  material  to  fill  our 
columns  had  been  recorded." 

The  editor  published  a  list 
which  included  governments, 
magazines,  public  services  and 
private  corporations  —  individ¬ 
uals  and  companies  willing  to 
help  the  paper  fill  its  limited 
space. 

He  commented:  “A  few  of 
these  contributions  contained 
material  the  Journal  was  glad 
to  print,  but  most  of  them,  in¬ 
evitably,  found  their  ultimate 
destination  in  the  wastebasket. 

“They  do  not  represent,  how¬ 
ever,  effort  entirely  wasted. 
Press  agents  have  to  live,  and 
we  imagine  they  are  doing  bet¬ 
ter  by  themselves  since  they 
began  to  call  themselves  pub¬ 
licity  representatives  and  pub¬ 
lic-relations  counsellors. 

“They  provide  muclK.  business, 
moreover,  for  the  post  office, 
for  printers  and  typists  and 
clerks,  for  those  who  make 
paper  and  ink.” 


RACINE 


A  GOOD  MARKET 


l.^asoo  MYROLL  I 


Licenses  should  be  required 
for  the  practice  of  polling,  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Bernays,  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel,  recommends  in 
an  article  entitled,  “Attitude 
Polls — Servants  or  Masters?" 
in  the  December  number  of 
Public  Opinion  Quarterly. 

In  a  critical  analysis  of  polls, 
Bemays  also  concludes  that 
“the  public  should  be  given 
facts  and  points  of  view  about 
polls,  so  that  they  can  appraise 
polls  correctly  and  in  that  way 
prevent  dangers  to  society,"  He 
would  have  releases  about  polls 
discuss  weighting  and  give  the 
facts  and  figures  of  regional  or 
sectional  divisions  in  order  to 
give  a  better  understanding  of 
the  many  constituent  groups 
that  enter  into  majority  ac¬ 
tion. 

Sees  'Basic  Danger' 

Uses  of  two  polls  by  news¬ 
papers  were  cited  by  Bernays 
in  discussing  "the  basic  danger” 
of  attitude  polls.  Asserting  first 
that  “the  poll  has  muffled  dis¬ 
senting  voices’’  and  “there  is  a 
real  danger  to  our  democratic 
way  of  arriving  at  conclusions," 
Bernays  continued: 

“Even  inaccurate  and  inept 
attitude  polls  Influence  the  pub¬ 
lic.  One  recent  case  illustrates 
this  point  dramatically.  The 
effect  of  an  inaccurate  election 
poll  on  the  fortunes  of  a  defeat¬ 
ed  political  party  was  summed 


up  by  its  chairman  in  a  tele 
gram  to  Governor  Dewey.  TIm 
poll  was  taken  by  the  Neva  York 
Daily  News.  The  telegram  wu 
sent  by  the  Liberal  Party:  ‘Q^ 
Oct.  15,  the  News  poll  errone 
ously  predicted  a  vote  of  ov« 
70%  for  Mr.  O’Dwyer,  cnu 
actual  vote  was  57.3%).  Froa 
that  day  on  the  campaign  for 
good  government  was  over  lot 
all  practical  purposes.  Morak 
sagged,  workers  disappearst 
and  revenues  stopped.’ 

Cites  Detroit  Poll 
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“But  such  a  danger  exists  not 
only  in  the  case  of  the  in¬ 
accurate  polls.  It  is  equally 
strong  in  the  case  of  accurati 
polls. 

“In  the  recent  Jeffries-Frank- 
ensteen  election,  the  undue  in¬ 
fluence  of  polls  was  dramatically 
brought  before  the  public.  Tbs 
Opinion  Research  Corporation 
had  been  hired  by  a  prlTik 
party  under  contract  to  ouki 
an  attitude  poll  of  the  chaoeei 
of  election  of  the  two  can^ 
dates.  ’The  Detroit  Free  Pren 
got  hold  of  the  poll  and  pub¬ 
lished  it.  It  showed  an  om-  ; 
whelming  percentage  of  tbo  i 
Negroes  in  Detroit  were  in  li-  j 
vor  of  Frankensteen.  Franken-  : 
Steen  charged  that  the  poll  ad-  I 
versely  affected  his  election  b«-  | 
cause  of  this  showing. 

“’There  are  dangers  from  tbs 
use  of  stacked,  false,  phony 
polls  for  biased  or  venal  pu^  , 
poses.  Polls  are  temptation  to  ; 
pollsters  or  to  groups  whicb,  I 
without  social  responsibility, 
use  polls  for  their  own  ends  I 
knowing  the  credence  the  pub-  ^ 
lie  gives  them.” 


New  LoCrosse  Agency 

Hugo-Frank  Co.,  LaCrosse, 
Wis.,  has  opened  new  offices  at 
411  Exchange  Building  in  that 
city  and  established  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 


Nationall^TficogniM^roii^ocis^^Coostil 


J.  Takes  care  of  moral  obligation  in 
event  of  accident 


2.  Safeguards  boy  wi.'h  financial  aid 

3.  No  cost  to  the  newspaper 
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Hit  fer  PaeeaAer  22.  ItM 


In  postw&r'  western  TL^ 

Europe,  there  is  emerg-  I  Ilv 

ing  a  pattern  of  political 
and  social  organization 
worthy  of  our  most  atten-  ST 
tive  consideration.  In 
France,  the  de  Gaulle 
Government  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  banking  and  coal  mining. 
In  Sweden,  according  to  Premier 
Albin  Hansson,  the  Government  is 
“considering  the  possibility  of  na¬ 
tionalizing  the  shoe  industry,  stone 
quarries,  insurance  companies  and 
a  new  tenement  project.”  In  Great 
Britain,  Herbert  Morrison,  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  told  the 
House  of  Commons  only  the  other 
day  that  “in  the  life  of  the  present 
Parliament,  which  may  run  to  1950, 
the  country’s  electricity  and  gas  in¬ 
dustries,  transport  services  except 
for  shipping,  and  the  coal,  iron  and 
steel  industries,  would  be  brought 
under  state  control.” 


And  on  his  r6cent  visit  to  New 
York,  the  Very  Rev.  Hewlett  John¬ 
son,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  when 
asked  whethw  he  thought  the 
United  States  would  be  socialized 
too,  replied:  “Fm  sure  of  it.  A  dis- 
’  tinguished  Russian  Ambassador 
told  me  six  years  ago  that  within 
20  years  Europe  would  be  social¬ 
ized,  the  last  country  being  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  the  last  country  in 
the  world  to  be  socialized  would  be 
•  the. United  States.”  And  then  he 

TO  V  • 

added  cheerfully:  “I’m  not  so. sure 
now  but  that  this  might  not  be 
speeded  up  a  bit.” 

Our  tried  and  trusted  system  of 
free  enterprise  is  losing  ground  in 
an  ever-growing  area  of  the  world 
economy.  The  communist  doc¬ 
trines  of  Karl  Marx  are  moving 
into  the  European  and  Asiatic  peri¬ 
phery  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Throughout  much  of  western  Eu¬ 
rope,  State  Socialism  is  challenging 
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free  enterprise.  And  as  the  “Red 
Dean”  suggests,  it  is  beginning  to 
stretch  eager  hands  across  the  At¬ 
lantic.  The  time  has  come  to  stop, 
look  and  listen. 

Two  world  wars  and  a  chaotic 
intermediate  period  have  shaken 
the  economic  structure  of  western 
Europe  to  its  very  foundations, 
and  have  converted  this  area  into 
a  fertile  field  for  revolutionary  ex¬ 
periment.  Men  and  women  in  hun¬ 
ger  and  despair  easily  turn  to 
something  new,  if  what  they  have 
known  of  old  appears  to  have  failed 
them.  And  so,  the  politician  and 
the  demagogue  gain  a  ready  fol¬ 
lowing  when  they  direct  their  at¬ 
tack  at  the  economic  system  itself, 
rather  than  at  the  circumstances 
which  made  its  normal  functioning 
impossible. 


This  accounts  in  measure  for  the 
rapid  drift  towards  State  Socialism 
abroad.  Those  who  champion  it 
make  two  appealing' claims  on  its 
behalf.  The  first  is  that  it  will 
facilitate  the  increase  and  the  equi¬ 
table  distribution  of  the  national 
production.  The  other  is  that  these 
benefits  can  be  obtained  with  no 
sacrifice  of  those  liberties,  which 
free  men  cherish. 

When  we  consider  the  extent  to 
which  such  imsubstantiated  claims 
have  gained  acceptance  in  Leftist 
circles  throughout  the  United 
States,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
enormous  appeal  that  they  have 
made  in  the  distressing  economic 
climate  of  postwar  Europe.  But 
this  circumstance  makes  it  all  the 


more  imperative  that  in 
I  vSy  our  country  they  be  insist¬ 
ently  challenged.  For  we 
do  not  believe  that  the 
HE  Socialists  have  any  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  the  view 
that  under  their  system 
production  would  be 
greater,  or  the  distribu¬ 
tion  more  equitable  than  under  our 
own.  And  of  this  we  are  sure:  that 
the  process  of  nationalization  must 
inevitably  lead  to  a  gradual  but 
material  curtailment  of  individual 
freedom. 

We  are  not  without  allies  abroad. 
Winston  Churchill,  who  is  so  well 
grounded  in  our  own  political  and 
economic  tradition,  recently  opened 
his  campaign  against  the  chimerical 
philosophy  of  the  British  Labor 
Party  in  the  following  terms:  “We 
are  being  harassed,  harried,  tied 
down,  and  stifled  for  vaguely 
thought-out  and  physically  unat¬ 
tainable  plans  for  a  Socialist  fu¬ 
ture.”  And  in  terms  extraordinarily 
applicable  to  some  of  our  own 
Liberals,  he  described  one  of  the 
Labor  Ministers  as  living  “in  a 
fantastic  world  of  imaginary  profi¬ 
teers  and  racketeers  instead  of  the 
practical  world  of  bricks  and  mor¬ 
tar.” 

But  Mr.  Churchill  is  handicapped 
in  his  struggle  in  a  way  that  we  are 
not.  For  we  have  at  our  disposal 
the  best  of  all  arguments.  If  we 
would  only  set  about  doing  it,  we 
could  unleash  for  peacetime  pur¬ 
poses  productive  forces  on  an  un¬ 
heard-of  scale.  And  under  our  sys¬ 
tem,  there  are  far  more  effective 
methods  by  which  this  production 
can  be  used  to  increase  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  average  citizen  than 
any  that  the  most  starry-eyed 
Socialist  has  to  propose-  If  capital 
and  labor  would  only  realize  this  in 
time,  we  should  still  be  able  to  turn 
back  the  tide  of  economic  heresy 
surging  in  from  abroad. 

(ZOVBmUKEND 
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FM  Equipment  Prices 
Are,  Reduced  Sharply 


By  J«iTy  Wcdlnr 

THOSE  200  or  so  newspaper 
firms  which  have  shown  keen 
Interest  in  FM  broadcasting  by 
applying  for  construction  per* 
inits  and  operating  licenses  have 
begun  to  learn  that  they  can 
count  on  getting  the  principal 
Itenu  of  equipment  for  much 
less  than  they  had  figured  a  year 
or  two  years  ago. 

Prices  substantially  lower  than 
those  estimated  for  1944  opera¬ 
tion  have  been  quoted  the 
leading  manufacturers  in  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission.  Compilation 
of  the  cost  figures  was  given  out 
by  the  FCC  this  week,  a  few 
days  after  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  for  one,  had  Indicated  the 
lower  schedules  by  listing  trans¬ 
mitters  at  10  to  20%  under  the 
old  prices. 

Sfi420  to  ITSJOO 

The  FCC  study  covers  the  six 
major  items  of  cocstruction  in 
an  FM  station  on  the  new  88-108 
megacycle  band.  They  are  die 
transmitter,  antenna,  control 
console,  remote  pickup,  turn¬ 
table  and  monitor. 

For  a  quick  glance,  the  whole 
package  of  banc  equipment  for 
a  2S0-watt  station  ranges  from 
$6,420  to  $14,800. 

In  the  50-kilowatt  class,  the 
prices  nm  from  $73,520  to  $85,- 
llO.  The  chances  are,  however, 
that  the  50*kw  station  will  have 
to  wait  until  early  in  1947  for 
delivery,  whereas  orders  for 
equipment  for  the  less  powerful 
^tions,  if  already  plac^  will 
06  flllod  be^innin^  noxt  month. 

The  transmitter  delivery  date 
arill  be  the  limiting  factor,  »in«»^ 
antotna  and  consoles  are  avail¬ 
able. 

Icmge  of  Prices 
Here  is  the  range  of  prices  for 
a  250-watt  station: 


_  ,  Low 

wwlPBcat  Eotioute 

Traasmilter 
(bic.  Pfetcat 
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7$ 
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$S.940 

3,3S0 
3,000 

800 
6S0 
860 

814i5M 

The  Commission  offered  no 
comparative  figures  on  the  250- 
watt  station  equipment  but  it 
drew  upon  the  estimates  of  GE’s 
“How  to  Plan  an  FM  Station,” 
issued  in  1944,  to  contrast  ctir- 
tent  quotations.  A  low  estimate 
on  selected  items  in  November, 
1945,  for  a  l-kilowatt  station  was 
$6rZ80.  The  1944  figure  on  the 
sanss  items  was  $20,000. 

'  Transmitter  and  antenna  are 
the  variable  Items  in  the  dU- 
ferent  power  classifications,  as 
follows; 

M 


Equipment  Low  Hi(b 

Ikw  Tratumitter  _  $6,500  $10,500 

Antenna  .  1,850  4,200 

ikw  Tratumitter  ....  8,900  14,917 

Antenna  .  1,850  4,200 

lOkw  Tranamitter  ....  18,500  25,056 

Antenna  .  1,850  4,200 

50kw  Transmitter  ....  70,000  75,600 

Antenna  .  1,850  4,200 

Average  estimates  in  1044  for 
the  six  principal  items  ran  from 
$42,000  in  the  1-kw  operation 
to  $136,530  in  the  50-kw  opera¬ 
tion. 

B-ond-W  Television 
TECHNICIANS  of  Radio  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  America  demon¬ 
strated  color  television  to  a 
critical  audience  of  newspaper¬ 
men  at  the  Princeton,  N.  J., 
laboratories  the  other  day.  then 
General  David  Samoff,  RCA’s 
top  man,  and  other  officials  said, 
in  effect:  “You  see,  gentlemen, 
we  really  aren’t  ready  for  color 
television,  so  let’s  get  going  with 
black-and-white  television.” 

The  color  transmissions, 
through  the  air  for  about  three 
miles,  were  worked  with  me¬ 
chanically  driven  color  filters. 
The  bla»-and-white  transmis¬ 
sions,  over  a  distance  of  47  miles 
from  NBC’s  station  atop  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Building  to  Princeton, 
employed  an  all-electronic  sys¬ 
tem. 

It  will  be  five  years,  RCA  offi¬ 
cials  said,  before  a  practical  all- 
electronic  system  for  color 
transmissions  is  ready  for  home 
service.  So  that  the  purchaser 
of  a  television  receiver  will  not 
feel  he  has  lost  much  if  a  $250 
set  becomes  obsolete  in  five 
years,  the  RCA  plan  is  to  set  up 
enough  video  stations  immedi¬ 
ately  to  provide  a  good  supply 
and  variety  of  programs,  with 
the  help  of  coaxial  cables,  micro- 
wave  relays  and  stratovision, 
General  Samoff  envisions  a  na¬ 
tionwide  network  not  too  far  in 
the  future.  To  that  end,  RCA 
has  announced  it  is  taking  or¬ 
ders  now  for  television  trans¬ 
mitters. 

PrioritY  >nd*o  Order 
BREAKING  into  the*  discussion 
of  department  store  television 
set  off  by  the  Gimbels-Philadel* 


phia  test.  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  told  the  trade  this  week 
that  it  held  a  top  postwar  pri¬ 
ority  order  from  Marshall  Field 
k  Co.,  CHiicago,  for  installation 
of  a  GE  tele  system. 

No  Nows  Restriction 

IN  one  ot  his  first  policy-making 
moves  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion,  A.  Davidson  Dunston,  for¬ 
mer  Montreal  editor,  has  put  his 
foot  down  on  an  attempt  to  re¬ 
strict  news  broadcasts. 

When  a  public  official  threat¬ 
ened  to  remove  radio  sets  from 
penitentiaries  unless  CBC  elimi¬ 
nated  reports  of  disturbances  in 
^nadian  Jails,  Mr.  Dunston  an¬ 
nounced  there  would  be  no  such 
restrictions  because  "it  was  felt 
by  the  board  But  in  peacetime 
there  should  be  no  restrictions 
preventing  any  legitimate  news 
being  carried  by  the  CBS  to  its 
general  listening  public.” 

Competitive  Scdee 
(X>MMISSION  has  proposed  a 
regulation  which  woiUd  open 
all  sales  of  radio  stations  to  pub¬ 
lic  competition. 

Under  the  suggested  plan, 
owners  planning  to  sell  or  trans¬ 
fer  their  licenses  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  publish  a  notice  to  that 
effect,  giving  terms  of  sale  and 
proQwctive  purchasers.  At  that 
point,  FCC  would  open  the 
proposition  to  competitive  bid¬ 
ding,  conduct  hearings,  and  de- 
teraiine  which  bidder  would  best 
serve  public  interest. 

The  plan  has  not  been  put  in 
final  form  but  has  been  thrown 
out  for  comments  and  reac¬ 
tions. 

Activities  in  Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA  Daily  News, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  Newt,  afternoon 
tabloid,  have  been  granted  per¬ 
mission  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  to  file 
an  application  for  a  construc¬ 
tion  permit  for  a  new  commer¬ 
cial  television  broadcast  station. 
At  present,  the  Dally  News  is 
sharing  the  broadcasting  facil¬ 
ities  of  radio  station  WDAS. 

Cultural  advantages  for  school 
children  of  the  Philadelphia  area 
are  enhanced  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  Jtut  made  that  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WPEN,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Evening  Bulletin,  will 
augment  the  concert  aeries  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Philadelphia  Or¬ 
chestra  for  youth  of  the  city 
with  a  series  of  programs  by  the 
WPEN  Symphony  Orchestra,  on 
Saturdays  that  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  is  inactive. 
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‘SKYROCKET 

The  unique  antenna  which  Cesi 
W.  G.  H.  nnch  oJ  ITach  Trie 
conununcotions  Corp.  has  eresM 
atop  a  skyscraper  in  New  Yoik 
City  for  FM-facsimile  rrrtrtilba 
soon  ofter  Ian.  1  attracts  pahiie 
attention.  It  was  speciaUy  4s> 
signed  by  Dr.  Andrew  AU^  tf 
the  Institute  el  BadUo  Enqintwi 

Starts  Own  Agencnr 

ChiicAOO,  Dec.  17 — J.  R  Par 
shall  has  announced  his  reali’ 
nation  as  director  of  advertidnf 
for  Public  Service  Co.  of  North¬ 
ern  Illinois,  effective  Jan.  1,  to 
form  his  own  advertising  agency 
in  the  general  advertUlai 
field. 


116,325 

M«f.  Comty  Pop«laMBi 

Bereen  of  Ceasos,  1944 

War  workers  and  retumiif 
soldiers  are  being  resdfll 
absorbed  by  the  expandiaf 
farm  implement  prograa 
here.  Reconversion  pro^ 
lems  are  slight  because  90)1 
of  the  market’s  industtifl 
facilities  were  in  operatkf 
before  the  war. 


laiTOR  a  PUillSNIR  fM>  DacesAer  22. 1$6 


There  Will  be  Installed  During  1946 
in  New  York  City,  Alone, 


45  Units  and  9  Double  Former  Folders 
of  the  New  Scott  Post-War  Press 

Scott  Extra-High-Speed  Post-War  Newspaper  Presses  bring  to  the  Pressroom 
the  most  modem  design  and  highly  important  improvements  that  were  being 
introduced  by  SCOTT  just  before  and  during  the  early  months  of  the  War. 

PLUS 

all  new  advances  resulting  from  exacting  Heavy  Ordnance  Manufacture  dur¬ 
ing  the  War. 


PROOF  OF  SATISFACTORY  PERFORMANCE 

42  Units  and  9  Pairs  of  Folders  of  this  new  construction  have  been  proved  out  thor¬ 
oughly  by  hard  usage  during  the  War  years  in  four  different  newspaper  plants.  Since 
then,  three  of  the  four  previous  purchasers  have  contracted  for  38  more  Units  and  9 
more  Double  Former  Folders  for  Post-War  delivery. 


COMPLETE  COLOR  VERSATILITY 

All  Scott  Presses  are  designed  to  be  equipped  originally  or  later  with  every  type  of 
color  printing  facility,  such  as  color  printing  cylinders,  reversing  drives,  stationary 
or  portable  color  fountains,  intermingling  of  color  webs,  etc.,  and  many  have  been 
ordered  with  such  facilities. 

WALTER  SCOTT  A  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Ads  Win  High 
Readership 
In  Study  93 

The  advertising  columns  in 
the  Oct.  5th  issue  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  New  Era  received 
especially  high  readership,  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  has  disclosed,  in  releasing 
Report  No.  93  in  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading 
series. 

Five  of  the  ads  in  the  New 
Era  that  day  moved  into  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  Continuing  Study’s 
cumulative  roster  of  best-read 
•ds.  In  addition,  male  reader- 
riiip  of  classified  advertising 
nmged  as  high  as  16  percentage 
points  above  the  all-time  me¬ 
dium,  and  attention  given  to  de- 

Sartment  store  advertising  rated 
eighth  high  among  men  and 
sixth  high  among  women  in  all 
studies  to  date. 

New  Wheoties  Ad 
A  Wheaties  ad  on  the  comic 
page  emplojdng  a  new  technique 
m  the  form-  of  a  musical  con- 
llnultv  cartoon  strip,  was  noted 
by  38%  of  the  men  and  33%  of 
the  women,  thus  placing  ninth 
In  the  Groceries-Foods  classifica¬ 
tion. 

Wheaties  ads  of  the  humor 
panel  type  already  hold  second 
and  third  in  this  same  category. 
The  readership  of  the  mu^cal 
continuity  strip  in  the  New  Era 
compares  mort  favorably  with 
the  initial  readership  ( 18%  men, 
86%  women)  tabulated  for  the 
humor  panel  type  in  the  Wauke¬ 
gan  News-Sun  (Study  64). 

Attracting  identical  scores  of 
14%  men,  82%  women,  ads 
placed  by  two  department  stores 
—the  Hager  Store  and  Watt  & 
Shand — tied  for  ninth  place  in 
the  department  store  "best  read’’ 
category. 

Fifth  place  among  all  furni¬ 
ture  and  household  ads  was 
taken  by  Wostenberger.  Maley 
and  Myers  with  a  756-line  dis¬ 
play  ad  on  page  nine  (Reader¬ 
ship:  19%  men,  49%  women). 

An  ad  of  Wise  Jewelers  gained 
tenth  position  among  all  jewelry 
ads  measured  to  date.  The  ad 
appearing  on  page  11  was  seen 
by  25%  men  and  33%  women. 

A  men’s  clothing  ad  scheduled 
by  Groff  &  Wolf,  local  clothiers, 
drew  a  readership  of  39%  men 
and  34%  women,  attaining  elev¬ 
enth  position  among  all  men’s 
clothing  store  ads. 

Five  national  advertisers  ran 
two  ads  each  in  this  issue  of  the 
New  Era:  Cocomalt;  Dubonnet^ 
Wine,  Zerone,  Zerex,  Five  Star 
Anti-Freeze;  Rumford  Baking 
Powder;  and  Pennsylvania 
Power  &  Light  Co. 

One  of  the  Cocomalt  ads,  cap¬ 
tioned  “Are  you  doing  as  much 
for  your  children?”  and  showing 
a  couple  of  happy  youngsters, 
received  the  same  readerdiip  a 
similar  ad  did  in  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Osilw  News  (Study  91). 
(M-10%;  W-17%). 

The  second  Cocomalt  ad, 
whidk  appeared  on  a  facing  page 
in  a  corresponding  position,  tookf 
a  dilforent  approach  with  the 
headline  “Bowed  Legs  and  knoA 
knes  often  a  needless  defect”  It 


AFs  Gorry  Turns 
Fireman  Again 

Associated  Press  photographer 
Charles  P.  Gorry  turned  fireman 
again  this  week  in  the  Pacific 
and  rescued  a  sleepy,  scared 
Japanese  youngster  from  a 
building  which  soon  after  was 
destroved  in  one  of  Tokyo’s 
neighborhoods.  Word  of  (Sorry’s 
latest  rescue  came  from  AP  cor¬ 
respondent  Morris  Landsburg, 
who  said  four  buildings  were 
wiped  out  in  the  blaze. 

A  year  ago  Gorry  was  cited  by 
the  Navy  for  “heroic  and  meri¬ 
torious  achievement’’  in  his  ca¬ 
pacity  as  a  one-man  fire  depart¬ 
ment,  medical  corps  and  blood 
donor  center  when  the  ship  to 
which  he  was  assigned  came 
under  enemy  attack  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific. 


was  noted  by  7%  men.  18%  of 
the  women. 

Rumford  Chemical  Co.’s  bak¬ 
ing  powder  ads  were  similar  in 
size  and  layout  and  both  fea¬ 
tured  cake  recipes.  The  slightly 
larger  ad  on  the  upper  left-hand 
portion  of  page  nine  was  ob¬ 
served  by  1%  of  the  men,  and 
10%  of  the  women.  The  other 
ad  appeared  in  the  extreme 
lower  right-hand  comer  of  page 
eight,  and  was  seen  by  1%  men. 
and  8%  women. 

As  for  the  news  ratings,  the 
readers  chose  their  favorite  news 
items  only  from  the  front  and 
back  pages  of  the  New  Era  issue. 
The  frequently  noted  tendency 
of  women  to  select  stories  of 
primarily  local  origin,  activities, 
or  interest,  was  reflected  in  Lan¬ 
caster.  Seven  of  the  news  items 
best  read  by  women  were  local 
in  character,  whereas  only  50% 
of  the  men’s  ten  top  favorites 
were  local. 

Most  popular  with  both  sexes 
was  an  interview  with  the 
youngest  marine  ever  to  be 
awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  which  appeared 
on  page  one,  and  a  back  page 
story  headlined  “35  Army  and 
2  Navy  men  in  Group  leaving 
service.” 

The  Foundation,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  and  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  will  soon  is¬ 
sue  the  results  of  its  study  of  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch. 


Ad  Bureau 
Moils  New 
Selling  Kit 

With  such  material  as  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  on  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Company’s  method  of  operation 
and  use  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  reproductions  of  a  Toronto 
department  store’s  unusual  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising,  data  on 
the  selling  and  advertising  tar¬ 
gets  toward  which  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers  should  aim  in  February 
and  the  regular  retail  promotion 
calendar,  the  second  Monthly 
Selling  Kit  of  the  Retail  Divi¬ 
sion,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  has 
been  mailed  to  newspapers. 

Consistent  with  the  policy  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  initial  kit.  this, 
the  February  one.  contains  a 
predominance  of  information  for 
specific  February  use. 

For  example,  directional 
sheets,  showing  retailers  on  what 
lines  it  is  most  profitable  for 
them  to  place  the  bulk  of  their 
month’s  advertising  emphasis, 
indicate  that  February  is  an  im¬ 
portant  month  for  selling  furs, 
furniture,  domestics  and  wo¬ 
men’s  apparel  in  general. 

For  use  over  an  indefinite 
time  period,  however,  is  the  “A 
Retail  Advertiser”  section,  de¬ 
voted  this  month  to  the  policies 
and  operational  procedure  of  a 
leading  chain  store  organization, 
the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  which  uses 
newspapers  as  its  major  adver¬ 
tising  medium. 

’The  story  reports  the  43-year 
growth  of  the  firm  from  one  to 
1,606  stores,  describes  its  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising 
methods  and  is  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  Penney  stores, 
exteriors  and  Interiors,  and  typ¬ 
ical  newspaper  advertisements. 

February’s  Ideas  and  Imple¬ 
ments  division  contains  14  dif¬ 
ferent  Inserts  designed  to  give 
newspaper  advertising  staffs  a 
varied  supply  of  selling  tools. 
Among  them  are  photostats  of 
the  full-page  institutional  ads 
which  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.,  placed 
in  Canadian  newspapers  to  tell 
its  customers  about  “The  Eaton’s 
You  Never  See.” 

These  advertisements,  which 
make  liberal  use  of  behind-the- 
scenes  photographs,  arranged 
with  cut-lines  to  resemble  an 
editorial  type  photo  page,  pro- 
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national  advprUser  will  a«k.  when 
planninr  space  in  a  proposed  mar¬ 
ket: — 

“What  is  the  actual  extent  of 
population-prospects  of  rour 
area?” 

'How  near  are  you  to  larce  dtlee 
that  mirht  attract  the  rovinf 


^Ill-Aim. 

ANSW'ERS: — 

•‘This  is  a  market  of  over  60,000. 
And  it  is  an  isolated  market.  And 
the  population  is  QROWINO." 

“Jamestown  is  140  miles  from 


bnjerf" 

“Ih  there  permanence  to  your 
indnetrieef” 

“Uuw  tboroush  and  how 
popular  is  your  eoverare  of 
thte  market  f" 


e 
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Pittsburrh,  70  miles  from  BuKalo, 
213  miles  from  Syracuse,  and  342 
milM  frem*  Albany.” 

"Tea.  the  industries  here  are  per¬ 
manent  and  they  have  become 
famous  for  their  speeializstions. 
Take  that  $26,000,000  fumltnie 
industry  as  an  example.” 

“The  Post-Journal  is  the  OMIiT 
dally  newspaper.  Its  ABC  Clr- 
k  culatloD  is  a  Krowint  28.886.”  . 
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vide  the  reader  with  an  armchair 
tour  of  the  department  store. 

Also  in  Ideas  and  Implements 
are  a  collection  of  effe^va 
small-space  ads,  reprints  of  sev¬ 
eral  trade  press  articles  contain¬ 
ing  information  and  ideas  bear¬ 
ing  directly  on  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  picture  and  suggestions  ftw 
staff  meetings. 

In  addition,  the  kit  contains 
the  Retail  Division’s  first  quar 
tionnalre  designed  to  produce 
comprehensive  data  on  the  aver¬ 
age  frequency  with  which  va¬ 
rious  ty^  of  retail  advertisers 
present  messages  to  the  public. 

“Retail  Planning  Calendar,” 
foe  third  part  of  foe  kit.  remalm 
substantially  foe  same  as  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  provides  space  for  re¬ 
cording  advertising  plans  on  a 
daily  basis  as  well  as  supplying 
February  percentages  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  by  commodity 
classification,  February  percen¬ 
tages  of  the  year’s  retail  adver¬ 
tising  by  classifications,  Neu- 
stadts’  mid-point  prices  for  the 
month  for  the  most  advertised 
items  and  promotional  days, 
a 

Carriers  Get  Trophy 

Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot  newspaper  carriers  sold 
War  savings  stamps  in  the 
amount  of  $287,289  during  the 
past  four  years.  A  bronze  trophy 
was  received  by  the  daily. 


Are  You  Looking 
for  a 


TOP  PUBLICITY 
HAN 

I  1 1 

e  e  a 

Why  get  a  man?  Oet  an  entire 
organisation  at  no  extra  cost 
to  yon.  We  have  speclallaed  In 
publicity  and  public  relations 
(or  15  years  and  have  handled 
a  diversified  group  of  clients. 
Including  fashions,  food,  beau¬ 
ty,  trade  associations.  Indus¬ 
tries  and  personalities.  We  have 
served  the  majority  at  our 
clients  for  8  and  9  consecutive 
years,  which  Is  concrete  proof 
that  we  obtain  continuous  re¬ 
sults.  Moreover,  we  are  willing 
to  OUARAMTES  pubUcltj  SO 
you  really  have  nothing  to  Ices 
by  trying  our  service.  All  we 
ask  Is  a  short  trial  campaign. 
Surely  nothing  could  be  fairer 
than  that?  Before  you  decide  to 
engage  an  Individual  to  handle 
your  publicity  or  before  you  or- 
ganlM  your  own  department, 
i^why  not  consult  us?  Ton  are 
^onder  no  obligation  to  beer 
about  our  OUARANTKKD  plan. 

WKl'lE  today  to 

BOX  3080 

BDITOB  *  PCBUBOB 


I 


far  Baeaafoer  a.  ItM 


A  ^245,000,000  welcome! 


“We  must  also  face  the  fact  that 
California  will  be  the  demobiliiation 
point  for  many  men  from  the  Pacific 
war  urea.  Many  will  want  to  stay 
here  and  if  industry  is  temporarily 
curtailed.,  we  must  find  means  to 
take  up  the  slack . . 

Governor  Earl  Warren — April  1943. 

California’s  postwar  program  of  new 
highways,  buildings,  local  improvements, 
and  the  development  of  natural  resources 
are  not  wishful  paper  projects  contingent 
on  Federal  aid  or  legislative  handout,  but 
ready  plans  backed  by  almost  a  quarter- 
billion  dollars  in  State  surplus.  Four  years 
ago,  the  people  of  California  elected  to 
pay  a  2^%  sales  tax  in  addition  to  State 
income,  use,  franchise,  and  Federal  taxes — 
as  unselfish  civic  insurance  for  postwar 
progress  and  enjoyment. 

So  the  ex-serviceman  who  elects  to  try 
his  luck  in  this  State  has  a  possible  job  and 
interim  income  while  he  finds  roots.  And 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  out  of 
service  will  elect  to  find  footholds  and  bring 
families  here. 

New  population,  new  building,  new 
industries,  plentiful  raw  materials  and 
transportation,  cheap  power,  export  and 
shipping  offer  expanded  markets ...  all 
exceptional  opportunities  for  the  future. 

And  much  of  the  future  of  this  State 


lies  with  San  Francisco.  Here  the  business 
scene  is  set,  the  system  established,  finance 
and  distribution  centered.  San  Francisco 
has  all  the  potentials  of  better  business, 
and  Tlie  Chronicle  to  help  you  get  it! 


For  The  Chronicle,  to  use  a  much 
abused  term,  is  an  institution  ...  a  part  of 
the  picture  here;  eighty  years  old,  well 
integrated  in  time,  in  the  thinking  and 
interests  of  its  city,  in  the  whole  West. 

Native  owned,  strong  enough  to  be 
independent . . .  Tlie  Chronicle  has  never 
lacked  public  favor,  or  feared  disfavor.  Its 
influence  is  perhaps  most  evident  in  its 
capacity  to  make  some  people  mad.  Items 
unnoticed  in  other  papers  often  occasion 
teacup  tempests  on  appearing  in  this  paper 
— because  enough  people  attribute  enough 
importance  to  anything  in  TTie  Chronicle. 

Its  business  pages  have  status  enough 
to  earn  the  lead  in  financial  and  security 
advertising.  Its  status  with  women  here 
makes  it  the  department  store’s  major 
medium.  The  forty  best  retailers  here  use 
Tlie  Chronicle — and  half  of  the  forty  give 
it  the  largest  share  of  their  linage.  Its 
consistent  lead  in  general  linage  indicates 
its  status  with  national  advertisers. 

Tlie  kind  of  people  who  read  The 
Chronicle — and  the  kind  of  confidence 
they  have  in  it — make  it  a  major  medium 
in  a  market  that  today  deserves  tlie  major 
consideration  of  any  general  advertiser. 


:»  If t^'' 
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San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.,  National  Representatives, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 
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Oregon  Dcdly 

Features 

Classilied 

Grant’s  Pass,  Ore.,  Dec.  18 — 
Classified  advertising,  although 
virtually  barred  unless  brought 
to  the  office,  comes  into  the 
Gran’t  Pass  Courier  at  the  rate 
of  $2,000  monthly,  according  to 
A.  E.  Voorhies,  publisher. 

The  result  is  four  columns  of 
new  classified  daily,  he  said. 
The  “new”  classification  is  per¬ 
mitted  for  but  one  day.  As  a 
result  classified  is  considered 
as  news  by  the  publisher  and 
provides  a  valuable  readership 
interest. 

Only  in  special  and  rare  cases 
will  classified  copy  be  taken 
except  over  the  counter,  he 
said,  pointing  to  black  type  in 
the  classified  section  reading: 

“Please  do  not  phone  unless 
absolutely  necessary.” 

“Classified  just  comes  in,”  ex¬ 
plained  the  Courier's  publisher 
for  48  years. 

Seven-Page  Papers 

Another  unique  Courier  fea¬ 
ture  is  occasional  seven-page 
papers.  When  advertising  does 
not  Justify  larger  editions,  the 
Courier  puts  in  a  half-page. 
Mr.  Voorhies  says  he  cannot 
understand  why  other  publish¬ 
ers  do  not  use  the  half-page 
idea  in  these  times  of  little 
newsprint 

Future  plans  of  the  Courier 
call  for  the  erection  of  a  plant 
to  occupy  a  100  by  100-foot  lot 
purchased  just  off  the  main 
street.  Mr.  Voorhies  said.  In 
addition,  a  50  by  100-foot  tract 
has  been  bought  for  a  parking 
lot.  New  equipment  is  being 
purchased  alre^y,  but  deliv¬ 
eries  are  delayed. 

Major  Earle  E.  Voorhies.  the 
publisher’s  son  and  editor  of 
the  paper  20  years,  is  still  with 
the  Army  Air  Forces  in  which 
he  has  served  three  years.  A 
grandson,  Pfc  John  E.  Vooiiiies, 
also  is  in  the  AAF.  John  Voor¬ 
hies,  though  still  in  sdiool,  had 
served  as  engraver  at  the  time 
of  entry  into  the  service. 

Mr.  Voorhies  established  the 
paper  July  1,  1897,  and  enter^ 
the  daily  field  in  1910.  Be¬ 
cause  Grant’s  Pass  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Redwood  Highway 
he  has  for  years  maintained  af¬ 
filiations  with  bo^  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Press  Association  and  the 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

With  son  and  grandson  away. 
Mr.  Voorhies  relies  on  compe¬ 
tent  help  and  rejoices  in  vet¬ 
eran  employes  who  know  the 
printing  end.  He  lets  them  do 
things  others  wouldn’t,  he  said, 
and  things  move  along  in  easier 
fashion  than  in  World  War  I 
times  when  he  was  editor  and 
everything  else  about  the  plant. 

Good  pay  for  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  also  Is  a  Courier  tenet. 
One  employe  has  been  on  the 
job  for  him  27  years  and  three 
have  a  total  of  years’  service, 
he  stated. 

“I’ve  been  through  three  de¬ 
pressions  and  once  saw  a  period 
when  we  had  to  give  orders  on 
stores  to  meet  the  payroll,"  he 
said. 


Red  Cross  Secretary 

Washington.  Dec.  IB. — Mrs. 
Walter  Lippmann.  wile  oi  the 
newspaper  columnist,  has 
been  elected  secretary  oi  the 
American  Red  Cross,  succeed¬ 
ing  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boordman 
who  has  resigned  aiter  serving 
lor  25  years.  Miss  Boaidman 
became  honorary  secretory. 
Mrs.  Lippmann  has  been  na¬ 
tional  director  of  nurses  aides. 
She  served  os  a  nurse's  aid 
overseas  in  World  War  1. 


McCormick  Describes 
Power  oi  Advertising 

Chicago,  Dec.  20 — Advertising 
was  described  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  element  In  Ameri¬ 
can  civilization,  in  that  it  stimu¬ 
lates  eve.’y  item  of  private  enter¬ 
prise,  by  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick,  Chicigo  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Tribune  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  last  week. 

“Everybody  knows  that  the 
totaiitarians  in  government  posi¬ 
tions  tried  to  use  the  war  in 
every  way  to  advance  their  pur¬ 
poses.”  said  Col.  McCormick.  “In 
particular  they  tried  to  get  away 
from  advertising  and  substitute 
for  free  will  their  authoritarian 
methods. 

“How  singularly  they  failed 
was  shown  when  they  found 
they  could  not  carry  on  their 
activities  without  the  aid  of 
advertising.” 

In  telling  of  the  part  played 
by  advertising  during  war  time 
the  speaker  revealed  that  the 
Tribune’s  want  ad  department 
had  a  part  in  developing  the 
atomic  bomb.  He  said  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  DuPont  De  Nemours 
came  to  Chicago,  disclosed  the 
importance  of  the  project,  and 
many  of  the  employes  obtained 
from  this  section  of  the  country 
were  found  by  Tribune  want 
ads. 

■ 

DDT  Booklet 

A  guide  for  national  adver¬ 
tisers  selling  household  insecti¬ 
cides  containing  DDT  has  been 
issued  by  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau,  Inc.  The  24- 
page  booklet  details  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  DDT,  its  toxicity,  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  different  mixtures. 


And  iVotr  •  •  • 

MARYUND'S  OWN 
MAGAZINE 

DMribuffl  with  the 

SUNDAY  SUN 

TIm  iMt  Buy  in  BoWiiior* 


Forrest  Heads 
New  ASNE  Unit 
On  Freedom 

Washington.  Dec.  17 — Wilbur 
Forrest,  assistant  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  who 
headed  the  three-member  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  on  a  world 
tour  to  promote  international 
freedom  of  the  press,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the 
ASNE  standing  committee  on 
Freedom  of  World  Information. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  President  John  S. 
Knight  at  a  meeting  of  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  board  of  directors  here 
last  week.  Named  to  work  with 
Chairman  Forrest  were  Roy  A. 
Roberts.  Kansas  City  Star;  A.  H. 
Kirkhofer,  Buffalo  Evening 
News;  John  M.  Sorrells.  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  Donald  J. 
Sterling,  Portland  Journal;  Nat 
Howard.  Cleveland  News;  B.  M. 
McKelway,  Washington  Star; 
Edward  E.  Lindsay,  Decatur 
Herald-Review;  George  Healy, 
Jr.,  New  Orleans  Times-Picay 
une;  J.  R.  Wiggins.  St.  Poul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer-Press; 
Stephen  C.  Noland,  Indianapolis 
News. 

The  board  fixed  April  18,  19, 
20  as  dates  for  the  1946  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  the  first  since 
1943. 

It  was  voted  to  increase  an¬ 
nual  membership  dues  from  $20 
to  $25  and  donate  $400  as  the 
ASNE  shsu-e  toward  the  program 
of  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism. 


^  >1 

Would  Yon 

Erect  u 
Building 
Without  0 
Foundntion? 

To  build  greater  safes 
to  reach  the  rich,  prodne* 
tive,  always  progresihre 


W.  H.  Watt 
Oenaral  Maaasar 
Upper  Darby  New* 


"Were  we  amazed  when  we  started 
publishing  our  oiwn  ‘home-grown’ 
food  column!  The  food  editor  put 
a  little  ‘hooker’  at  the  end  of  one 
of  her  columns.  The  hooker  was 
a  request  for  readers  to  send  In 
their  favorite  recipes. 

“She  didn’t  realize  how  popular 
her  column  (and  the  NEWS  Itself) 
had  become.  The  recipes  have 
Just  f-l-o-w-e-d  In!  Dozens  and 
dozens  of  ’em. 

"We  publish  three  papers,  the 
Oermantown  Courier,  the  Main 
Line  Times  and  the  Upper  Darby 
News.  Together,  they  give  you 
over  160,000  readers.  NOTE: — ^Bar¬ 
gain  rates  when  you  buy  all  three.” 


Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Mcabar  of  AJkC. 


Ardmore,  Pa. 
Phone 

Greenwood  6050 


Albany 

Market 

you  need  the  time-tested, 
acknowledged  foundation 
— the  great  metropolitan 
newspaper  of  the  Capital 
District.  543,000  popu¬ 
lation.  Effective  buying 
power,  $700,000,000,00. 

The  Times-Union  is 
read  by  over  47,000 
families  each  morn¬ 
ing,  and  over  96,000 
families  each  Sunday. 

Cl/ffun£i _ 


TIMESUNION 


DAILY  ond  SUNDAY 

A  HEARST  NEIUSPAPER 

Re/>\eseniec/  Naiionally  by 
.  HEARST  A 

^^ERTISING  SERVICE  V 
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IDITOR  a  PUSLI  SHER  for  OacsmSsr  32,  194$ 
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Doors  usually  marked  “Private”  must  be  opened 
if  you  are  to  judge  the  value  of  a  market  to  you. 

The  key  that  opens  Herald  Tribune  readers’ 
homes  and  apartments  to  the  cold  light  of  earn¬ 
ing  and  spending  facts— is  the  Continuing  Home 
.Study.  Since  1938,  it  has  revealed  their  incomes 
.  .  .  their  way  of  living  .  .  .  their  convictions  re¬ 
garding  prices  and  brands  . . .  their  actual  spend¬ 
ing— with  unparalleled  accuracy. 


NEW  YSM 

Do  you  own  or  rent?  . 

OWNERS . 26.0%  .  . 

TENANTS . 74.0  .  .  . 

If  you  own  a  home  what  i$  its  value? 

$10,000  AND  MORE  .  .  .  12.7%  .  . 
UNDER  $10,000  .  87.3  .  .  . 

If  you  rent,  what  do  you  pay  monthly? 

$100  AND  MORE .  2.5%  .  . 

$50  TO  $99 . 17.2  .  .  . 

UNDER  $50 .  80.3  .  .  . 


Herald  Tribune  families  tell  us  that  a  out  of  5  of 
them  own  their  homes— a  proportion  that  towers 
above  the  New  York  market  average.  Their  home 
values  are  almost  evenly  divided  above— and  be¬ 
low— $10,000. 

Among  Herald  Tribune  families  who  rent,  7  out 
of  10  pay  $50  a  month  or  more.  The  biggest  single 
group— more  than  half— pays  $50  to  $99.  If  you 
want  close-up  details  .  .  .  the  repeatedly-proved 
inside  facts  about  this  market,  write  for  the 


tjwspapers 

U.  S.  AIR  POWER 


“Whatever  is  right  can  be  achieved  through  the  irresistible 
power  of  awakened  and  informed  public  opinion.  Our 
object,  therefore,  is  not  to  enquire  whether  a  thing  can  be 
done,  but  whether  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  if  it  ought  to 
be  done,  to  so  exert  the  forces  of  publicity  that  public 
opinion  will  compel  it  to  be  done.^’ 


Id  1910  the  Hearst  Newspapers  pre¬ 
dicted  that  when  war  broke  out  flying 
ships  would  destroy  fighting  ships. 

Id  1924  the  Hearst  Newspapers 

warned  that  our  surest  way  to  peace 
was  to  build  an  unbeatable  air  force. 

Id  1925  the  Hearst  Newspapers 

strongly  supported  the  campaign  of 
the  late  General  “Billy”  Mitchell  for 
greater  emphasis  on  military  air  power. 

Id  1926  the  Hearst  Newspapers  criti¬ 
cized  Army  and  Navy  Brass  Hats  for 
failure  to  develop  air  strength. 


In  192$  the  Hearst  Newspapers  called 

attention  to  Germany’s  great  and  grow¬ 
ing  strength  in  commercial  aviation. 

In  1934  the  Hearst  Newspapers  again 

called  for  a  formidable  air  force. 

In  1935  the  Hearst  Newspapers  called 

our  $13,000,000  budget  for  aircraft 
defense  “hopelessly  inadequate.” 

In  1937  the  Hearst  Newspapers 

pointed  out  that  America  stood  almost 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  great  na¬ 
tions  in  building  war  planes. 


9VITOR  It  PUBLISHER  for  D»e*mb«r  22,  194S 


WHY  WATT,  MR.  SNYDER? 

TWICE  th«  Newspaper  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  has  recommended  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  newsprint  controls  on  Dec.  31.  It 
is  reported  the  Civilian  Production  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  decided  to  do  so  but  the 
decision  must  be  officially  approved  by 
John  W.  Snyder,  reconversion  director. 

We  are  within  10  days  of  the  deadline 
and  still  no  news  from  Mr.  Snyder.  Why? 
It  can't  be  postponed  indefinitely. 

There  are  reports  of  political  pressure 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  reconversion 
director  by  newspapers  who  fear  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  obtaining  newsprint  in  a  free 
market  after  three  years  of  government 
control.  It  is  said  Mr.  Snyder  is  afraid  of 
the  large  newspapers  gobbling  up  all  the 
available  paper. 

When  L-240  was  being  considered  in 
1942  it  was  generally  thought  a  flat  per¬ 
centage  cut  of  newsprint  for  every  news¬ 
paper  would  be  fair.  When  adopted,  the 
newsprint  order  contained  the  novel  slid¬ 
ing  scale  principle  cutting  the  consumption 
of  large  papers  more  than  the  small  ones. 
The  record  will  reveal  to  Mr.  Snyder  that 
this  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  large 
newspapers,  who  were  powerfully  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  advisory  committee,  was  not 
forced  on  them.  To  the  contrary,  the  large 
newspapers  suggested  the  sliding  scale 
principle  themselves. 

That  doesn't  sound  as  if  the  large  cir¬ 
culation  papers  are  waiting,  crouched,  to 
leap  on  the  small  publishers  and  grab  all 
their  paper  when  L-240  terminates. 

Several  weeks  ago  there  were  a  few 
papers  in  the  far  west  that  didn’t  have  a 
newsprint  connection  for  1946.  They  were 
threatened  with  suspension.  Editor  & 
Publisher  called  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  industry  and  Mr.  Snyder  should  know 
that  it  was  the  representatives  of  large 
newspapers  who  went  to  bat  for  those 
small  publishers  and  found  a  supplier. 

Right  now  there  isn  t  a  single  paper  in 
the  country  which  is  reported  without  a 
newsprint  supply  for  1946.  It’s  an  en¬ 
couraging  situation  improved  by  the  efforts 
of  the  ANPA  and  regional  groups  to  obtain 
promises  of  tonnage  for  a  theoretical  emer¬ 
gency  pool  of  paper  to  help  any  publisher 
who  may  find  himself  without  newsprint 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  next  year. 
The  response  has  been  excellent.  It  is  u 
historic  position  of  the  industry  that  news¬ 
papers  have  never  failed  to  help  one  an¬ 
other  in  an  emergency.  It  looks  as  if  they 
are  going  to  continue  that  tradition. 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  government 
agency  in  peace  time  should  be  able  to 
tell  the  newspapers  of  this  country  how 
much  newsprint  they  can  use.  Such  gov¬ 
ernment  control  is  an  easy  way  to  regulate 
competition,  but  it  is  not  free  enterprlM. 

We  have  been  warning  publishers  to  be 
judicious  in  their  newsprint  consumption 
plans  for  1946.  We  have  stated  there  will 
be  enough  paper  to  go  around  but  not 
enough  to  waste  or  to  permit  great  expan¬ 
sion.  It  appears  that  our  preachments  have 
been  heeded.  Individual  publishers  have 
become  aware  of  their  responsibility  to  the 
industry.  If  this  unselfish  cooperation  pre¬ 
vails  among  the  majority  during  1946  there 
will  be  no  great  newsprint  problem. 


(;iory  lo  Cod  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men. — St.  Luke,  II;  14. 


FOLLOW  THROUGH 

A  GOOD  example  of  “follow  through" 
after  editorial  campaigns  or  sugges¬ 
tions  is  provided  by  Frank  D.  Schroth. 
publisher  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  in  an 
E  &  P  interview  this  week. 

Among  other  things,  the  Eagle  carried 
a  series  of  articles  for  52  weeks  giving  va¬ 
rious  practical  solutions  for  the  juvenile 
delinquency  problem.  Refusing  to  drop  it 
at  that  point,  the  Eagle’s  publisher  fol¬ 
lowed  through  with  a  meeting  of  business 
and  social  leaders  and  offered  to  pay  the 
salary  of  a  trained  social  worker  to  im¬ 
plement  these  suggestions.  The  program 
has  been  tried  for  a  year  in  a  test  area  and 
has  been  successful  enough  to  warrant 
spreading  it  to  other  areas. 

Too  many  newspapers  editorially  view 
with  alarm  or  point  with  shame  to  local 
conditions.  After  unearthing  situations 
that  cry  for  correction  these  newspapers 
are  content  to  bring  them  to  the  public’s 
attention,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Of  course, 
frequently  the  public  becomes  aroused  by 
the  facts  and  local  citizens’  groups  take 
action.  Just  as  often  the  situations  re¬ 
main  unchanged  because  the  newspaper 
has  done  its  nominal  job  of  reporting  and 
failed  to  follow  through. 

Newspapers  and  their  staffs  are  a  part 
of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  If 
they  believe  changes  should  be  made,  or  a 
program  adopted,  in  any  community  de¬ 
velopment,  the  newspaper  should  take  the 
leadership  instead  of  “letting  George  do 
it." 

That’s  “follow  through.” 


BETTER  E  &  P  PAPER  IN  '46 

READERS  and  advertisers  who  have  strug¬ 
gled  with  us  during  the  last  two  years 
while  we  have  been  printing  on  unsatis¬ 
factory  light  weight  paper  will  be  glad  to 
hear  our  plans  for  next  year. 

In  February,  E  &  P  will  appear  once 
again  on  45-pound  stock,  approximating 
our  prewar  quality.  No  more  will  our 
readers  have  to  strain  to  identify  persons 
in  poorly  printed  illustrations.  Nor  will 
our  advertisers  have  to  bite  their  tongues 
and  moderate  their  complaints  about  bad 
reproduction  because  they  realize  our 
problems  of  printing  on  a  flatbed  press 
with  35-pound  paper. 

It’s  better  printing  for  E  &  P  in  1946. 
Coupled  with  the  wartime  improvement 
we  have  made  in  news  coverage  and  style, 
it  carries  out  part  of  our  postwar  plan  to 
provide  better  service  to  all. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

BUSINESS  executives,  whose  job  it  is  st 
times  to  meet  with  the  press,  and 
public  relations  advisors  should  read  the 
three  articles  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  by  Harold  Fleming.  It  is  a  report 
on  the  recent  flying  tour  sponsored  by  the 
National  Aasoeiatlon  of  Manufactures  tad 
gives  a  reporter’s  view  of  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong  with  some  firm’s  public 
relations.  A  digest  appears  on  other  pagei 
of  this  issue. 

We  concur  in  one  of  his  conclusions  that 
industry  gets  better  results  from  its  press 
conferences  when  it  selects  an  executhc 
with  some  newspaper  background  to  talk 
with  reporters.  With  a  knowledge  of  what 
is  news  and  what  isn't  such  an  executive 
has  a  better  chance  of  getting  the  industry 
.story  across. 

The  Fred  Eldean  Organization,  public 
relations  firm,  brings  another  point  to  the 
attention  of  business  executives.  That  is 
the  use  of  newspaper  space  in  times  of 
labor  troubles  or  when  confronted  with 
hostile  legislation.  An  Eldean  publication. 
Current  Interpreter,  calls  attention  to  the 
“stream  of  So-the-Public-May-Know  state¬ 
ments”  appearing  in  paid  space  recently. 

These  are  one-shot  attempts  with  no 
lead  up  and  no  follow  up.  “Hence  impact 
on  opinion  cannot  be  very  great.  Would 
any  company  expect  sales  results  if  con¬ 
sumer  products  were  advertised  via  the 
same  formula?”  it  is  asked. 

The  answer  is  obvious. 

We  have  always  been  in  favor  of  indus¬ 
try  taking  its  story  to  the  public  via  adver 
tising.  But  we  feel  their  pubiic  relations 
efforts  should  be  put  forth  in  a  continuing 
campaign — not  in  a  hit  or  miss  method. 

Industry  is  being  short  sighted  when  it 
waits  until  it  gets  into  trouble  before  tak¬ 
ing  its  story  to  the  public.  That  story 
should  be  before  the  pieople  every  we^ 
with  details  of  industry’.s  economic  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  country,  its  problems  and 
solutions  in  understandable  language. 

SALUTE  TO  YANK 

IN  THREE  and  a  half  years,  Yank,  the 

Army  Weekly,  established  a  record 
never  equalled  by  a  civilian  pubiication. 
Its  circulation  exceeded  two  and  a  half 
million  in  22  editions  printed  all  over  the 
world.  It  will  close  its  doors  on  Dec.  23. 

Admittedly,  Yank  had  its  Army  connec¬ 
tions  to  ensure  distribution  and  the  cov¬ 
erage  of  good  stories  that  would  not  have 
been  available  to  a  purely  commercial  en¬ 
terprise. 

But  this  should  not  detract  from  the  out¬ 
standing  job  done  by  the  enlisted  inen 
who  wrote  and  produced  Yank.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  even  one  issue  was  dull  and 
uninteresting.  As  was  the  case  on  Start 
and  Stripes  in  the  last  war,  Yank  pro¬ 
duced  some  stars  who  became  famous 
through  that  medium.  Their  contribution! 
and  that  of  the  entire  Yank  staff  produced 
a  coverage  of  the  war  unequalled  in  any 
other  publication,  specifically  in  its  re¬ 
flection  of  the  service  man’s  reaction  to  the 
circumstances  and  surroundings  he  was 
thrown  into  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

A  salute  to  Yank  and  to  the  many  men 
who  had  a  hand  in  it! 
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personal 

mention _ 

'  grove  PATTEBSON,  editor  o£ 

the  Toledo  ( O. )  Blade,  is  cov 
eiing  the  Orient,  at  the  special 
invitation  of 
General  Lerch, 
the  new  gov¬ 
ernor  -  general 
of  Korea.  Mr. 

Patterson  flew 
to  Tokyo  in  the 
general’s  plane. 

His  itinerary  in¬ 
cluded  several 
weeks  in  Japan, 
then  visits  to 
China,  Korea 
and  the  Philip- 
pines.  T  r  a  V  e  1  -  Pottaraon 

I  ing  with  him  is 

hmtin  Sommers,  foreign  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

Columbus  B.  Allen,  publisher 
of  the  Moultrie  ( Ga. )  Observer, 
was  honored  by  Observer  em¬ 
ployes  at  a  dinner  recently 
when  he  celebrated  tbe  50th 
anniversary  of  his  editorship  of 
the  paper. 

Sam  Wicks,  formerly  of  New- 
nan,  Ga.,  is  the  new  ^itor  and 
publisher  of  the  Lithonia  (Ga.) 
Journal,  recently  purchased  by 
J.  O.  Bowen,  of  Decatur. 

H.  G.  Daniell,  editor  of  the 
Metter  ( Ga. )  Advertiser,  says 
he  will  be  a  candidate  for  the 
state  senate  next  year. 

James  E.  Jarvis  has  returned 
to  his  post  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Chattanooga  ( Tenn. ) 
Times  after  38  months’  service 
in  the  Navy. 


In  The  Business  Office 

VICTOR  MODEER  has  resumed 

his  position  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  St.  Joseph  ( Mo. ) 
News-Press  and 
Gazette  after 
Army  Intelli¬ 
gence  Corps 
service.  Knowl- 
TON  Parker, 
who  served  as 
both  advertis¬ 
ing  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager 
during  Mr.  Mo- 
deer’s  absence, 
continues  in 
his  position  as 
business  mana¬ 
ger. 

Carl  E.  Jones  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly-created 
post  of  promotion  manager  for 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Republic 
?nd  Herald.  He  previously  was 
10  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Yakima  papers  and  for¬ 
merly  was  with  the  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin. 

Bruce  David,  recently  re- 
lewed  from  the  Navy,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Moscow  (Ida.)  Idahoian. 

LeRoy  D.  Simmons,  recently 
discharge  as  a  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander  in  charge  of  the  Twelfth 
Naval  District  public  relations, 
San  Francisco,  has  returned  to 
(he  Salt  Lake  CUy  (Utah)  Trib- 
une  -  Telegram  as  promotion 
manager. 

Bill  O'Meara,  first  man  from 


the  business  office  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  to  enter  the  service, 
has  left  the  Naval  Air  Corps  to 
become  a  pilot  for  TWA. 

Hugh  Dashbach,  head  of  the 
Star  circulation  department,  is 
the  father  of  a  boy,  Robert 
Charles,  born  recently. 

Harold  Dixon,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Marines,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Bisbee  (Ariz.)  Review.  He 
formerly  reported  for  the  Soc- 
ramento  (Cal.)  Union. 

Mrs.  Robert  Jorda,  formerly 
of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  joined  tbe 
Edinburg  (Tex.)  Valley  Review 
as  classified  advertising  mana¬ 
ger. 

Wilbur  Boone,  office  manager 
of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press 
for  20  years,  has  been  elevated 
to  comptroller.  William  L. 
Robertson,  an  accounting  em¬ 
ploye  since  1036  and  recently 
returned  from  Army  serv¬ 
ice,  has  been  named  office  mana¬ 
ger. 

Back  from  three  and  one-half 
years  in  the  AAF  is  Roy  W. 
Burks,  Press  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  employe. 

Weir  Watson  has  joined  the 
promotion  department  of  the 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  after 
four  years’  service  in  the  Navy. 

Charles  B.  Tenney,  Jr.,  Cali¬ 
fornia  classified  and  display  ad¬ 
vertising  man  in  Army  service 
the  past  four  years,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  Webb’s  Drug  Store 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Dick  GirroRO,  formerly  with 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  and 
recently  discharged  from  the 
Marines,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Bend  (Ore.) 
Bulletin. 

John  Bednar,  formerly  circu¬ 
lation  and  promotion  manager 
of  the  Fort  Atkinson  (Wis.) 
News,  has  joined  the  Stoughton 
(Wis.)  Courier-Hub  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

Bob  Hipple,  display  advertis¬ 


ing  salesman  for  the  Cincinnati 
(O. )  Enquirer,  is  the  father  of 
a  third  child,  a  boy. 

Henry  C.  Springer  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Army  service  in 
Germany  and  soon  will  resume 
his  duties  with  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald-Express  and 
Suruiay  Telegram. 

Thomas  Long,  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Water- 
bury  ( Conn. )  Republican  and 
American,  and  Mrs.  Long  are 
parents  of  a  second  son,  born 
Dec.  4. 

Earl  Mullen,  for  several 
years  engaged  in  newspaper, 
public  relations  and  personnel 
work  in  Florida,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Southern  Textile  News, 
at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  as  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 

Bertram  Finch,  former  Ger¬ 
man  prisoner  of  war  and  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  after  a  long 
tour  of  duty  in  the  ETO,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald-Journal  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

George  Kay  has  been  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  from  the  Army 
and  has  rejoined  the  classified 
advertising  department  of  the 
Memphis  Publishing  Company, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

JOE  H.  PALMER,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Blood  Horse  magazine, 
will  become  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune’s  racing  news 
writer  around  Feb.  1. 

John  Elliott,  long  head  of 
the  Herald  Tribune’s  Paris  bu¬ 
reau  and  for  the  past  four  and 
one-half  years  with  the  Army, 
serving  in  London,  now  is  on 
the  cable  desk. 

New  to  the  Herald  Tribune 
reporting  staff  is  Robert  Board- 
man,  a  Williams  man  who  was 
overseas  two  years  serving  with 
the  Signal  Corps.  Assisting 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


WASHWfiTON  ItUm 


by  MARQUIS  CHILDS 

An  ‘*ad'"  on  Marquis  Childs  could 
talk  about  the  honors  be  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  tbe  past  year  for  straighL 
factual  reporting  ...  or  the  ever 
increasing  number  of  papers  sub¬ 
scribing  to  his  column  WasUnglon 
Calling  ...  or  the  big  lumiee  of 
men  in  high  places  who  have  en¬ 
dorsed  his  work  but  we  wanted  to 
say  why  so  many  people  read  him 
and  like  him.  .  . 

So  we  asked  around.  .  .  Do  YOU 
like  Marquis  Childs  and  if  so  why? 

HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE 
ANSWERS. 


like  Marquis  Childs  because  bis 
column  each  day  deals  with  tbe 
things  we  have  been  discussing  at 
luncheon.” 

“I  read  Washington  Calling  be¬ 
cause  Marquis  Childs  doesn't  get 
on  some  personal  hate  and  run  it 
into  the  ground.  He  writes  about 
the  things  I  want  to  read  about.” 

“He’s  a  top  reporter.” 

“You  feel  he  is  sincere.  It  seems 
yon  can  depend  on  what  he  says.” 

These  answers  to  the  question  of 
why  Marquis  Childs  is  popular 
were  given  by  average  people.  Men 
and  women  who  represent  the  bulk 
of  your  readers  and  what  they 
have  to  say  is  always  important. 

For  rates  .  .  .  wire  or  write  .  .  . 
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Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 


merly  of  the  An«ao  (Wii.)  discharged  from  the  AAF  as  a  , 

Daily  Journal,  and  more  re-  staff  sergeant,  hw  returned  ^  PoOI  Richaid 
centfy  in  the  Milwaukee  bureau  the  Artama  Republic  news  staff.  ^ 

of  the  AP,  was  transferred  this  Tom  Yarbrough,  veteran  AP  JiWQTCl  tO  KsrQlIllXlB 
week  to  the  Madison  AP  office,  war  correspondent,  has  been  Philadelphia  Dec.  17— Ted  H. 
Walter  Hamskar  on  the  marine  ray  Wielahd.  AAF  captain  placed  to  charge  of  the  AP  of*  Gamble,  national  director  o( 

desk  is  Joe  Hawkins.  and  bomber  pilot  in  the  ETO.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  fucc^-  y^ar  Finance  Division  of  ^ 

Karl  Hobs  III,  former  news  has  returned  to  the  Minneapolis  mg  Gil  Mayo,  now  m  the  Chi-  y.  S,  Treasury  Department,  will 
editor  of  Auiotlon  News  and  be-  Tribune  as  rewrite  man  on  the  cago  omce.  awarded  by  local  advertii- 

fore  that  with  the  Washington  city  desk  and  reporter  on  vet-  Rudolph  Fiehler  and  Ray  ing  executives  the  Poor  Richtid 
(D.  C.)  Daily  News,  Times-  erans’  affairs.  At  a  recent  con-  Webster,  Jr.,  former  St.  Louis  Club’s  Gold  Medal  of  Achiere 
Herald  and  Star,  has  been  vention  of  the  Minnesota  Amer-  Post  -  Dispatch  reporters,  are  ment  at  the  club’s  annual  ban- 
named  associate  editor  of  Path-  lean  Legion,  Wieland  was  now  on  the  news  staff  of  the  quet  on  Jan.  17. 
finder  magazine.  George  H.  ’Ta-  named  veterans’  affairs  advisor  St.  Louis  Star-Times.  The  reward  goes  in  rcco|- 

GATZ,  formerly  with  AP  in  Wls-  to  State  Commander  Joseph  W.  gf  Louis  Star-  nltlon  of  Mr.  Gamble’s  distin- 

consin  and  Chicago,  has  been  Finley.  Times  sports  department  are  guished  work  in  charge  of  sal« 

appointed  Midwest  bureau  chief  Recent  additions  to  the  Trib-  Jim  Toomey,  from  Army,  and  oi  Government  securities  to  cit- 

of  Pathfinder.  une  copy  desk  are  veterans  Sam  Vernon  Tietjen,  from  Army.  izens  in  each  of  the  War  Lou 

Meyer  Berger  of  the  New  Romer  and  Paul  Veblen.  An-  Goodrich  Gamble,  discharged  rendered  val^^ 

York  IHmes  is  now  at  work  on  other  dischargee,  Jack  Gillis,  froui  Army,  is  back  as  assistant  *^“tonce  in  malung  po^ble 

a  new  book,  “A  Century  of  New  has  returned  to  the  photo  de-  editor  of  the  Star-Times.  ®  ^ 

York  Murders” — from  the  Juli-  partment.  and  Frank  Mueller,  also  out  of  *’"^*®*'  St^^  by  the 

ana  Sands  murder  in  Spring  Cameron  Rougvie,  Ottawa  Army,  is  back  on  general  as-  ^^^wspaperooys  oi  America. 

Stoeet  when  the  attorneys  were  Citizen  reporter,  suffered  a  frac-  signments.  Delbert  Ray,  of 

Alexander  Hamilton  and  Aaron  tured  skull  last  week  when  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  AAF  captain  and  fh.  ad*u 

Burr,  to  the  present  time.  It  car  he  was  driving  skidded  on  ex-POW,  is  on  the  reportorial  ^  » 

will  be  published  in  1948  by  “e  i^  ^fvement ‘and  crashed  staff. 

Viking.  jjjtQ  tjjg  guard  rails  of  a  local  xed  Schafers,  St.  Louis  Globe-  1941  * 

Henry  Super,  of  the  U.P.  for-  bridge.  Democrat  courts  reporter,  is  r  i»»v  in 

elm  cables  staff  to  New  York.  Alton  B.  Decker,  former  U.P.  back  on  his  old  beat  after  two  J* 

this  week  announced  himself  staff  correspondent  in  Salt  Lake  years  as  interpreter  at  the  POW 

again  a  father,  this  time  of  a  city.  Utah,  has  returned  to  the  camp  at  Nevada.  Mo. 

gugMer.  Mary  Jane,  born  burmu  there  j''"®  y®*”  Ken  Durney  and  Harry  Wil-  General  Staff,  in  WashiJS, 

,  service  in  the  Army,  the  last  son,  reporters,  are  also  re-  n  c.  has  been  relieved  from 

Fred  (“Bus”)  Snyder,  for-  two  as  a  captain  m  the  Corps  of  turned  veterans.  Dan  Forrestal,  active  rfutv  H®  was  a««i«t«nt 
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WIU  wkich  have  beta  aersed:  The  fear-  reau  manager  in  Salt  Lake  City,  tor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis-  pacity. 
aaHet,.  eetujbhed  ItoA  14,  ISM;  News-  has  returned  there  as  inter-  patch,  and  wife  are  parents  of  a  Francis  Eable  Lutz,  v 
CTIaT’ ’% mountain  divwion  news  mana-  boy.  Jerome  Braden,  bom  re-  been  on  the  staffs  of  th 
•-her  Vifoi:  *»®“^  *^®  mond,  Va.,  newspapers  f( 

^  IWS.  TM^nteoted  end  Resiftered.  tor  Utah.  Idaho  and  Montana,  p-o  reference  detriment,  and  than  30  years  and  a  vet 

Lincoln  Thompson,  sports  wife  are  parents  of  a  boy,  both  world  wars,  ser 
editor  and  general  assignment  Thomas  Roy.  “general”  of  the  cit; 

reporter  for  the  Prouo  (Utah)  Harry  Gatton,  petty  officer  American  Legion  mem 

_ ^  Herald  tor  the  past  year,  has  re-  in  the  Navy,  has  returned  to  campaign.  Dec.  19  to  15. 

Stenteatth  FtoorT  TlnM’rbwer  turned  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  civilian  life  and  will  take  over  Robeet  S.  Johnson, 
4M  Sl  ft  BroMlwny,  New  York  It.  N.  Y.  Deseret  News  as  a  reporter.  He  his  old  job  in  the  editorial  menU  editor  of  the  IM 
Mftnut  9.1052^ sasi  a  mm  associated  with  the  News  offices  of  the  Statesville  (N.  C.)  (Tenn.)  Press-ScimUar.  b 
^  honorably  discharged  fr 

ltoM«T  tl  Ernie  Hood,  who  left  the  Harold  Tyleb,  who  served  as  Army  and  has  returned 

Wnuena.  ‘ w "tW,  BWfir-  SjSpid  Boise  (Ida.)  Statesman  to  go  public  reUtions  officer  at  Fort  in  the  city  room. 

Rovraa.  AsMeieie  Bdftar;  ^irpobm  J.  to  the  Navy,  and  who  returned  McPherson,  and  later  for  the  _  John  Rogers,  Memphu 
UomcMAK,  Ntwt  Biiter;  Bmtt  Ften.,  recently  to  civilian  life,  has  Fourth  Service  C 
^^fi?rjj^*7x!:?'ru5L  T  ^  been  reinstated  in  his  former  headquarters  to 

Lirmoma  posl  political  editor. 

r-  ..  Taylor,  formerly  E  &  P 

correspondent  at  Los  Angeles, 
has  joined  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 

Post  -  Intelligencer  after  dis¬ 
charge  from  Army  service. 

Harry  J.  Frawley,  former  AP 
bureau  chief  at  Honolulu,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Son  Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune-Sun. 

Jerry  MacMullen,  for  20 
years  a  member  of  the  San 
Diego  ( Cal. )  Tribune-Sun  and 
Union  editorial  staffs,  has  been 
released  from  the  Navy  after 
four  years’  service  and  will 
cover  the  waterfront  beat  for 
the  Tribune-Sun. 

Elbert  LuNsroim  has  returned 
to  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  after  three  years’  duty 
with  an  AAF  weather  squadron 
and  has  been  assigned  the 
graveyard  shift  in  the  wire 
room. 

Dan  Madden,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Navy  as  a 
lieutenant,  has  joined  the  Phoe- 

■  - _ _  tox  (Ariz.)  Gazette  news  staff 

Bamat  oltc  Laae,  as  reporter.  Before  entering  the 
_  Navy  41  months  ago  he  was  en- 
in  gaged  in  publicity  work  in  N^w 
York  City. 

tr.  Kearney  Egerton,  recently 


Jambs  Wbiort  Bbown 


u.  U.,  OWrm 

Butlbb  13U  tfalional  Prttt 
phone.  Republic  1980. _ 


^  We  thank  you  for 
your  patronage,  friendship 
and  goodwill  and  extend 
our  best  wishes  for 
\  Christmas  and 

^  the  New  Year. 


SvaSCBIPTlOH  KATU: 
adraace:  United  Stati 
MSilisi.  $4  per  ran 

FEreiBn.  tS,  indndtng 


A  WORKING  STEEL 


J ALLOY  STEEL 


NEW.  TOUCH.  DUCTILE.  DURABLE, 
DEVELOPED  FOR  DYNAMIC  JOBS 

Jalloy  is  a  new  steel  developed  by  J&L  for  application  where  dynamic  forces  are 
involved  in  the  job  to  be  done.  It  was  evolved  from  a  steel  produced  to  take 
hard  knocks  and  rough  usage  in  the  deep-drilling  operations  of  the  petroleum 
industry.'  In  the  war  emergency  this  steel,  through  intensified  research^  was 
adapted  quickly  to  tank  armor  .  .  .  and  you  know  how  magnificently  U.  S.  tanks 
withstood  terrific  punishment  in  the  victorious  campaigns  of  Africa,  Europe 
and  the  Pacific. 

Where  steel  must  be  in  action,  where  it  has  to  meet  stresses,  heavy  shocks, 
and  resist  the  forces  of  abrasion  and  weather  —  there  Jalloy,  the  tank  armor 
veteran,  looms  serviceably  for  you  on  the  industrial  horizon. 

Although  a  giant  for  strength,  Jalloy  is  ductile  and  tough.  It  makes  possible 
radical  changes  in  design  affording  very  substantial  reductions  in  weight  of 
many  products.  Its  welding,  forming  and  forging  qualities  are  excellent.  It 
responds  to  heat  treatment  with  exceptional  uniformity  of  physical  properties — 
it  performs  well  even  at  sub-zero  temperatures. 

Jalloy  is  a  working  steel;  a  steel  for  use  with  power  and  action  on  the  big, 
tough,  dynamic  jobs  that  must  be  done  in  America  soon  and  fast. 


Jones  & 


Lauqhlin  Steel 

piTTsaunaN,  pa. 


Corporation 


J&L 

STEEL 


FOURTH  LARGEST  STEEL  MANUFACTURER 

■•ITOR  A  rUILISNIR  f*r  22.  mi 


Powerful  blades  of  bulldozers  building  new 
highways,  leveling  land  for  new  municipal 
airports,  grading  for  great  irrigation  and 
flood  control  projects  are  now  being  made 
of  the  tough,  unbeatable  new  J&L  steel 
called  Jalloy. 

Open  hearth  furnace,  greatest  producer  of 
steel  in  large  tonnages  at  low  cost,  was  in¬ 
vented  in  England,  1861,  by  C.  W.  Siemens. 

Big  steam  shovel  buckets  that  can  dig  up 
truckload  of  earth  and  rock  in  one  bite 
must  be  made  of  toughest,  hardest-wearing 
alloy  steel,  such  as  Jalloy. 

Before  steel,  the  opening  ot  highways,  erec¬ 
tion  of  bridges  and  buildings,  development 
of  oil,  lumber  and  other  resources  were 
small,  local  enterprises.  Only  after  steel  be¬ 
came  available  in  abundance  in  .America  in 
the  1 890’s  did  such  projects  become  possible 
on  today’s  vast,  nation-wide  scale. 

Crucible  steel  was  invented  1730  in  king- 
land  by  Benjamin  Huntsman. 

Heat  treated  plates  from  Jalloy  are  used 
in  abrasion  resisting  applications  where  its 
longer  life  reduces  maintenance  costs. 

Ordnance  for  Revolution  produced  by  iron 
1  works  ■  in  Colonies  consisted  primarily  of 
cast  iron  cannon  and  cannon  balls. 

Plow  shares  of  tank  armor,  instead  of 
swords,  are  modern  symbol  of  reconversion 
of  steel  from  war  to  peace.  Jalloy,  produced 
on  the  famous  J&L  formula  for  tank  armor, 
is  a  hard-working  new  steel  being  adopted 
by  plow  makers  for  its  toughness,  durability 
and  workability.  Farming  today  calls  for 
tractor-operated  plows  that  can  turn  as 
many  as  5  furrows  at  a  time. 

Heavy  duty  shafting  must  withstand  re¬ 
peated  shocks  and  stresses.  Jalloy  steel  has 
the  high  physical  and  impact  strength  for 
such  jobs. 

Benedict  Arnold  dug  Adirondack  iron  ore 
in  1775  to  get  iron  for  cannon,  chains,  an¬ 
chors  for  his  fleet  of  warships  on  Lake 
Champlain.  Today  J&L  is  mining  iron  ore 
in  the  Adirondacks. 

Alloy  steel  process  discovered  by  Michael* 
Faraday  (England,  1791-1867),  waited  50 
years  for  practical  application  until  Sir 
Robert  A.  Hadfield  invented  manganese 
steel,  adding  great  toughness  and  strength 
I  to  alloy  and  carbon  steels,  when  heat  treated. 

Mt.  Hope  iron  ore  mine  in  New  Jersey,  first 
operated  in  1715,  is  still  producing. 

Today  steel  is  years  ahead  in  metallurgi¬ 
cal  research  and  development.  Satisfying 
the  steel-hungry  public;  putting  steel  to 
work  in  new  ways — this  is  the  job  today 
that  spells  employment,  progress  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  living  on  a  new,  high  level  oi 
convenience  and  contentment. 
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W.  Bryant  Williams  has  re¬ 
turned  to  general  managership 
of  the  PoHs  (Tenn.)  Post-Intel- 
ligen^er  after  three  years’  Army 
service.  He  is  the  son  of  W. 
PmcY  Williams,  publisher  of 
that  paper  and  the  Murray  ( Ky. ) 
Ledger  and  Times.  Publisher 
Williams*  son-in-law,  Byron  W. 
Mttchrll,  has  Joined  the  Post- 
Intelligencer  as  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  after  five  years’ 
Army  service. 

Richard  E.  Tuky,  public  re¬ 
lations  office  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  has  been  relieved  from  ac¬ 
tive  duty  after  almost  five  years 
in  the  Army.  He  formerly  was 
on  the  sUff  of  the  White  Plains 
(N.  Y.)  Reporter  and  with  INS 
in  New  Lork. 

Arthur  L  Goldberg,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  News  reporter  and  act¬ 
ing  director  of  public  relations 
of  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
1^  been  named  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  to  direct  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  University  of  Buf¬ 
faloes  centennial,  to  be  observed 
In  1948. 

_  Back  from  service  to  the 
Greenfield  ( Mass. )  Record-Ga¬ 
zette  are  Harold  K.  LbVanway. 
on  city  desk;  Wayne  A.  Smith, 
country  editor;  George  C.  Whit¬ 
ney,  staff  reporter  and  photog¬ 
rapher,  and  Robert  P.  I^lan, 
Jr.,  ^>orta  writer. 

Carl  A.  Sweeney  has  re- 
^rned  to  the  police  beat  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette  after 
wree  years  of  service  in  the 
^^y  engineers.  He  served  in 
Belgium,  Luxembourg 
and  Germany. 

Georce  J.  Cullen  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Latorence  (Mass.') 
Tribune  after  more  than  two 
a^  a  half  years  with  the  Army 
Signal  Corps,  serving  as  a  pho¬ 
tographer. 

John  Kelso,  formerly  of  the 
HaverhtU  (Mass.)  Gazette  and 
AP,  is  out  of  the  Army  and  is 
writing  special  features  for  the 
Boston  Sunday  Poet. 

Sxmzi  p.  Casavola,  ndio  en¬ 
tered  the  service  when  the  na¬ 
tional  guard  was  federalixed 
and  served  under  Gen.  Patton 
In  Europe,  has  returned  to  the 
sports  department  of  the  Port¬ 
land  ( Me. )  Express. 

Herbert  Reese,  after  twice 
the  Atlantic  In  one  week 
with  the  first  Phlladelphia- 
London  flight  of  a  new  trans- 
Atlantlc  service,  has  returned 
to  serve  with  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  Retoe.  Vic  Wilson  of  the 
Record,  and  Earl  Selby  of  the 
Bulletin,  who  made  the  same 
trip,  remained  In  Europe  to  re¬ 
port  on  selection  of  the  new 
world  capital  for  UNO. 

WnxiAM  O.  Grover  Is  out  of 
the  Navy  as  a  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander  to  assume  his  old  post 
as  assistant  to  ffie  Philadelphia 
Inquirer’e  city  editor  Morris 
Litman. 

Vince  Redding  and  Koe  Se- 
MONSxi  are  back  on  the  In¬ 
quirer  news  staff  after  military 
service.  Ed  Freeman,  from  tlw 
Marines,  and  Bill  Everly,  out 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  are  re- 
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INS  CORRESPONDENTS  AT  NUERNBERG 

Three  top-notch  International  News  Service  correspondents  ore 
shown  at  work  coveting  the  Nuernberg  war  crimes  trials.  L.  to  r^ 
ore.  Lowell  Bennett  author  oi  “Paradute  to  Berlin:"  Ungsbury 
Smith.  European  managen  and  Pierre  ).  Huao.  who  has  covered  the 
Nasi  war  criminals  horn  their  rloe  to  power  to  the  preaent 


turned  to  the  Inquirer’s  photo¬ 
graphic  group. 

’Ted  Williams,  from  the  North 
Penn  Reporter,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  is 
a  new  addition  to  the  Inquirer’s 
Sunday  staff. 

Walton  W.  Rankin  has  re¬ 
signed  as  church  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer  to 
be  manager  of  the  publicity  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.S.A.,  with  he^quar- 
ters  in  Philadelphia. 

Vernon  L.  Havener,  former 
Middletoum  (O.)  Journal  re¬ 
porter  recently  returned  from 
Europe  where  he  participated 
in  six  campaigns  with  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal. 

Paul  B.  Mason,  correspond¬ 
ent  in  <±arge  of  the  Cincinnati 
AP  bureau  since  1937,  is  trans¬ 
ferring  to  the  AP  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  for  assignment  to  India, 
effective  Jan.  1.  His  successor 
is  Franklin  J.  Fox.  a  member 
of  the  local  AP  staff  since  1943. 

Bob  Casey  of  the  Army,  back 
in  Cincinnati  on  terminal  leave, 
plans  rejoining  the  Enquirer 
editorial  staff.  Bibby  C!HATnxLD, 
former  Enquirer  society  re¬ 
porter,  ended  Red  Cross  duties 
overseas  and  in  this  country 
and  is  now  free  lance  writing  in 
New  York, 

Vracu.  D.  Bishop  has  returned 
as  city  editor  of  the  DuQuoin 
(HI.)  Call  after  38  months  in 
the  Navy,  in  which  he  served  as 
an  enlist^  Navy  correspondent 
attached  to  the  submarine  serv¬ 
ice.  He  succeeds  D.  Matt 
Sheley,  who  now  is  devoting 
his  full  time  to  the  Pinckney- 
ville  (Ill.)  Democrat. 

James  C.  Leary,  science  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Netos, 
has  resigned  to  become  research 
associate  with  Lawrence  C.  Sal¬ 
ter  &  Associates.  He  will  have 
headquarters  in  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  TVibune  has  re¬ 
sumed  p^ublication  of  its  "White 
Collar  Girl"  column  after  omit¬ 
ting  that  woman’s  page  feature 
since  Nov.  IS  because  of  the  ill¬ 
ness  of  Ruth  MacKay,  who 
writes  the  column. 


Roy  j.  Forrest  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  bureau  manager  of  the 
Detroit  U.P.  bureau,  succeeding 
Allen  Dowling.  Forrest  had 
been  bureau  manager  at  In¬ 
dianapolis  and  before  that  with 
U.P.  in  Chicago  and  Texas. 

Bowindi  Curtiss,  formerly  on 
the  news  staff  of  the  Capital 
Timee  and  radio  station  WIBA, 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  Just  re¬ 
turned  to  civilian  life  after 
three  years’  service  in  the 
Army,  has  Joined  the  news  staff 
of  ffie  Stoughton  (Wis.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Hub. 

Joseph  Madee,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Milioaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  and  the  Mil- 
voaukee  Sentinel  and  an  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  Journalism  at 
Marquette  University  before  en¬ 
tering  Navy  service  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  industrial  researdb  by 
the  Research  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  New  York  and  Wa^ington. 

WiLMER  W.  Mocdort  has  been 
relieved  from  active  duty  with 
Military  Intelligence  Service, 
War  D^artment  General  Staff, 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  editorial  staff  member  on 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Cedarburg  (Wis.)  Weekly 
Newt.  He  will  return  to  the 
News. 


With  The  Colors 


LT.  COL.  MARK  FINLEY,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  on  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Citizen  and  former  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man  for  the  Mutual 
Don-Lee  Radio  Network,  has 
been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  for  outstanding  work 
with  the  American  and  Allied 
Press,  radio  and  cinema.  He  is 
public  relations  officer  of  the 
Delta  base  section,  France. 

Wac  Lt.  Emily  C.  Brown, 
formerly  on  the  Arizona  Star 
news  staff,  is  spending  her  ter¬ 
minal  leave  in  Tucson,  follow¬ 
ing  duty  with  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  Bureau  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  in  Washington.  She  was 
one  of  four  women  present 
when  General  Yamashita  sur¬ 


rendered  the  Japanese  forces  io 
the  Philippines. 

Capt.  Robert  L.  Gray,  J« 
former  editor  of  the  Fayette- 
tHlle  (N.  C.)  Observer  and  fo^ 
mer  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  newspaper 
man,  is  returning  to  the  States 
after  serving  18  months  with 
the  44th  (vampire)  Fighter 
Squadron  and  the  18th  (Ring, 
master)  Fighter  Group,  both 
OP-38  organizations  of  the  13th 
Fighter  Command.  He  plans  to 
resume  his  duties  with  ffie  Fay¬ 
etteville  Observer. 

Capt.  Charles  L.  Dupou*.  for 
15  years  reporter  and  sports 
writer,  specializing  in  South¬ 
western  Conference  football  and 
Southern  League  baseball  for 
the  New  Orleans  Item,  has  bm 
awarded  the  War  Department 
Staff  Citation,  Army.  Immedi¬ 
ately  prior  to  entering  active 
duty,  Dufour  was  conducting  i 
daily  radio  sports  program  over 
WDSU,  New  Orleans. 

Bernie  Casserly,  one  of  the 
first  member  of  the  St.  Pml 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  staff  to  enter  service,  hai 
been  promoted  to  lieutenant 
(J.g.)  and  assigned  as  publie 
relations  officer  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  office  of  the  War  Shipping 
Administration. 

’Tsch.  Sot.  Gordon  R.  Lewis, 
formerly  n^rter  on  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  hai 
been  awarded  {he  Bronze  Star 
for  meritorious  service  to  the 
India-Chlna  Division,  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Command.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  honored  L^ia  for  his  work 
in  establishing  and  edlthis  the 
Hump  Express,  we^ly  tabloid 
newspaper  for  officers  and  men 
of  the  command. 

Navy  Lt.  Manninc  Smith,  fo^ 
merly  of  the  news  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  is  a  pa¬ 
tient  in  Philadelphia  Naval  Hoe- 
pital,  having  suffered  the  ion 
of  a  leg  in  awtion. 

Master  Sct.  Harry  Manb, 
public  relations  officer  at  this 
New  York  Port  of  Embarkation 
staging  post  since  it  was  acti¬ 
vated  in  June,  1942,  has  re¬ 
ceived  his  discharge  at  Fort  Dix. 
He  formerly  was  ship  news  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Jow 
nal-American. 

Stuart  C.  Maguire,  Jamer 
town  corespondent  and  photog- 
raphn-  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Newt,  is  editor  of  Penba* 
Press,  official  publication  of  the 
Peninsular  Base  Section,  main 
Army  Sendee  Force  in  the 
Mediterranean  Theater. 


Wedding  Bells 

ROSANNE  STRUNSKY,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  S%*, 
Dec.  9  In  New  York  to  hW- 
Eugene  Schaiter  of  Brooklyn 
and  the  Army  Signal  Corps. 

Maurine  Myers,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  house  organ, 
recently  to  Lt.  Anton  a 
Remenih,  who  returns  to  the 
Tribune  newsroom  soon. 

Lt.  Col.  Philip  W.  Pobib. 
Cleveland  ( O. )  Ploin  Dealer  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  writer  for  21  yesrs 
last  September  in  London  to 
Helene  Betschart  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  Colonel  Porter  recently 
returned  to  Cleveland  after 
three  years  overseas  with  the 
AAF  in  Africa  and  Europe. 


I9ITOR  ft  PU  ■  LI  S  H IR  fM>  December  22. 


WILL  THERE  BE  A 
STEEL  STRIKE? 


Not  if  the  CIO  abides  by  its 
pledged  word,  given  only  last  spring. 


QMMtion:  What  would  be  the  general  effect  on  the 
country  of  a  steel  strike? 

AMwmr:  Over  40  percent  of  all  the  factory  workers 
in  the  country  earn  tbeh  living  by  making  steel  into 
usefsd  products  for  American  life.  A  sl^-down  of 
the  steel  indsutry  would  he  a  disastrom  blow  to  recon~ 
version  and  wosdd  casue  a  seriotts  loss  in  both  wages 
and  indsistrial  prodssction  at  a  time  when  they  were 
most  needed. 


QMsiion:  Is  it  true  that  the  Steelworicers  Union  has 
pledged  itself  not  to  strike? 

Antetnr:  Yes.  Every  contract  which  the  Union  has 
signed  tins  year  wtth  the  various  steel  com^assies  has 
a  clasise  wherein  the  Union  agrees  not  to  strike  during 
the  life  of  the  contract. 


QvMfloNt  Are  those  contracts  still  in  effea? 

A««w«r;  Yes.  They  were  si^d  in  the  spring  of  1945 
to  run  until  October,  1946. 


QumMon:  Who  signed  for  the  Union? 

An$wmr:  Its  international  officials — PhiUp  Msarray, 
Van  Bittner,  Clinton  Golden  and  others — and  the  local 
Union  heads  at  the  various  plants. 


Is  there  no  "escape  clause"  by  whidi  eidier 
side  could  end  die  agreements? 

Anewnr:  No.  The  Union  demanded  a  fixed,  long-term 
contract  and  got  it. 


QuMtion:  Wliy  did  they  want  a  long-term  contract? 

Autwr:  In  the  Uniot^s  own  words  before  the  War 
Labor  Board,  ''The  Unior^s  request  for  a  termination 
date  of  October,  1946,  is  not  made  capriciously  or 
pressed  here  for  bargaining  purposes.  It  represents 
the  considered  view  of  the  Union  that  onlj  such  a 
term  will  adeqsustely  serve  the  needs  of  sUunlity.** 


QMstion:  Did  the  recent  strike  vote  violate  the  coo- 
tracts? 

Auswnr:  No.  Only  an  actsusl  strike  wosdd  violate  them. 


QiMsfien:  Haven’t  diere  been  strikes  already  during 
the  life  of  the  contracts? 

Answat:  Yes.  There  were  998  strikes  in  sted  plants 
dssring  the  past  year  alosse.  They  were  mostly  local 
strikes  which  the  Ussion  characterizes  as  **wtldcat,** 
bstt  they  meant  a  big  loss  in  production. 


QiMtioR:  Does  the  end  of  the  war  justify  changing 
the  contracts? 

Autwr:  No.  The  botsd  was  sealed  on  both  sides  and 
shosdd  he  ke^t  whether  times  be  good  or  bad,  Tha 
steel  compames  are  contmsdng  to  live  up  to  these 
elements.  If  a  strike  is  coMd,  it  will  be  in  clear 
Violation  of  the  escisting  contracts. 

V  V  V 

A  sfrikn  In  fhn  focn  of  nxiafinq  cenfrocta  woekl 
shotfnr  any  conidnncn  in  ffc#  vcdldity  of  ■■ton 
gqreaiwnts  in  fhn  at— I  indnstry. 


American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

OUR  COMPANY  MEMBRRS  EMPLOY  9S  PER  CENT  OF  THE  WORKERS  IN  THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY. 
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PROMOTION 


Urges  Papers  to  Tell 
Service  Stories  Now 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

IN  the  few  remaining  days  be¬ 
tween  now  and  the  new  year 
1946  alert  newspaper  promotion 
men  have  the  opportunity  to 
capitalize  on  an  event  that  comes 
but  annually.  You  can  do  some* 
thing  new  with  an  annual  report 
of  your  responsibilities  to  the 
public  in  194S  just  ending  and 
your  plans  for  the  year  ahead. 

How?  Here  are  some  sugges¬ 
tions: 

Your  readers  in  many  ways 
are  your  stockholders.  A  news¬ 
paper  is  a  cooperative  enter¬ 
prise  to  which  many  thousands 
of  people  contribute  and  re¬ 
ceive  back  dividends  in  the 
form  of  news  and  features. 

Think  back  over  the  year  just 
ending.  How  much  have  you 
given  your  readers  in  the  way 
of  special  news  and  features  "be¬ 
yond  the  regular  call  of  duty?” 
What  do  they  know  about  it. 

Tell  the  Story . 

The  war.  of  course,  is  over. 
Mavbe  we  don’t  want,  to  talk 
about  that  too  much  now.  But 
how  could  you  tell  what  vour 
newspaper  did  in  1945  without 
some  modest  mention  of  these 
great  events  in  whi<*  the  nation 
and  its  press  took  part? 

You’ve  a  story  to  tell  in  1945. 
Within  little  more  than  a  week 
the  subject  will  be  most  timely. 
The  question  Is:  Can  you  write 

And  knowing  what  to  write, 
how  should  it  be  displayed?  We 
all  know  that  newsprint  is  tight. 
’This  is  no  time  for  ^11  page 
bursts  even  if  paper  permitted. 
Neither  readers  nor  advertisers 
Would  admire  such  extrava¬ 
gance.  But  this  is  a  story  that  if 
the  copy  and  art  are  right  could 
be  told  in  two  columns  by  four¬ 
teen  inches. 

There’s  another  way  too  In 
whiclr  the  1945  story  might  ^ 
well  told  in  addition  to  your  own 
space,  and  that  is  over  the  radio 
on  a  corking  good  program  at 
least  a  half  hour  in  length,  ^re’s 
a  job  that  will  demand  real  skill 
and  restraint. 

If  you  have  a  young  man  on 
your  staff  or  in  some  agency 
doing  the  work  for  you  who 
wants  to  write  passionate  drama 
about  how  the  heroes  of  the 
press  fbught  and  died,  muzzle 
nim  right  now! 

Reporters  aren’t  supposed  to 
flght  and  those  who  died  nobly 
were  In  such  a  goodly  company 
that  their  sacrifice  isn’t  likely  to 
seem  more  than  normal  to  the 
father  of  Pete  Jensen  who  got 
his  on  Iwo  Jima  or  the  widow 
of  some  young  flier  lost  over 
Italy. 

But  every  newspaper  HAS 
a  story  to  tell  of  great  sig¬ 
nificance! 

In  the  dark  stinking  aftermath 
of  the  war,  who  lifted  the  lid  on 
the  horrors  of  Belsen  or  Buchen- 
weld  so  that  America  might  see 


what  happens  when  an  intelli¬ 
gent  people  lose  their  moral 
values?  When  that  terrible 
burst  of  sun  shown  for  an  in¬ 
stant  at  Hiroshima  reducing  all 
below  it  to  crisp,  who  reported 
the  opening  of  a  new  day? 

And  what  about  tomorrow? 
By  God’s  grace  and  the  sacri- 
flces  of  many  in  this  nation  we 
gained  in  the  year  1945  the  right 
to  try  again.  Who  will  bring 
the  people  light  to  see  through 
the  problems  of  a  coming 
year? 

Told  either  in  print  or  over 
the  air,  here  is  a  story  ( to  use  a 
hackneyed  word)  of  "epic  pro¬ 
portions.” 

Huntington  Again  .  .  . 
BOTH  employee  booklets  and 

the  general  excellence  of  the 
promotion  issued  by  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  ( W.  Va. )  Herald  Dispatch 
and  Advertiser  are  no  novelties 
to  readers  of  this  column,  so  it 
was  with  considerable  embarass- 
ment  that  Walker  Long,  general 
manager  of  the  Huntington 
newspapers,  sent  us  a  copy  of 
their  latest  booklet  along  these 
lines.  ’The  16-page  booklet  IS 
distinguished  by  both  layout  and 
copy,  however,  and  can  be  rec¬ 
ommended  to  other  newspaper 
men  who  are  considering  issuing 
similar  jobs. 

’The  cover  is  a  reverse  draw¬ 
ing  of  white  on  yellow  with  a 
black  outline  of  the  newspaper 
building  and  stylized  men  and 
women  employee  figures  sur¬ 
rounding  it.  ’The  title  is  a  neat 
Ben  Day  and  the  same  black  and 
yellow  is  carried  throughout  the 
booklet. 

’Typical  of  the  copy:  "You  will 
hear  from  time  to  time  that  your 
company  has  a  "monopolv”  of 
the  newspaper  business  in  Hunt¬ 
ington.  .  . .  Let  each  employe  ask 
himself  how  he  would  feel  if 
there  were  only  one  grocery 
store  in  Huntington  and  one  of 
the  clerks  in  that  store  were 
needlessly  rude  to  him.  Natur¬ 
ally  he  would  feel  twice  as  dis¬ 
gruntled  because  there  was  no 
other  grocery  store  he  could 
patronize.  It  would  be  hard  to 
convince  him  that  the  grocery 
clerk  was  not  taking  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  competition. . .  ” 

Travel  in  1955 

FROM  Pierre  Martlneau,  of  the 

Memphis  Publishing  Co.,  comes 
an  interesting  example  of  dou¬ 
ble-barreled  promotion  in  the 
form  of  a  reprint  of  four  articles 
in  The  Department  Store  Econ¬ 
omist,  by  Garth  Cate,  travel  edi¬ 
tor  of  Seripps-Howard  newspa¬ 
per.  In  a  note  addressed  to  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation  members  Martlneau  re¬ 
marks: 

"Seripps-Howard  newq;>aper8 
believe  that  this  terrific  pent-up 
(travel)  urge  offers  lots  of  pos¬ 


sibilities  for  legitimate  and  con¬ 
structive  newspaper  promotion. 
’Travel,  resort  and  transportation 
advertising  before  the  war  used 
to  be  worUiwhile  classifications 
of  advertising  linage,  and  riiould 
mushroom  again  proportionate¬ 
ly,  .  . 

Hie  Cate  series  consists  of  a 
mold  of  imaginary  conversation 
with  a  G.I.  Joseph  (CQ)  10 
years  from  now  liberally  inter¬ 
spersed  with  q^uotations  from 
Beardsley  RumVs  "travel  for 
high  school  students  plan,”  the 
writings  of  Major  B.  H.  Namm 
and  J.  C.  Rovensky. 

Naturally  the  advantages  to 
department  stores  of  returning 
travel  purchases  are  stressed  but 
there  is  also  considerable  philos¬ 
ophy  about  foreign  trade  and 
war  and  peace.  The  writing  is 
provocative  and  well  worth  the 
advertising  man’s  reading. 

Idea  Grab  Bog — 

A  COMPARISON  of  advertising 

rates  for  all  American  daily 
newspapers  of  50,000  to  125,0()0 
circulation  is  sent  us  by  the 
South  Bend  Tribune.  Populations 
of  city  zones,  circulations,  mil- 
lines  and  national  and  local  rates 
are  shown  for  easy  comparison. 
We  do  not  know  exactly  what 
this  has  been  used  for,  but  it  is  a 
handy  compendium. 

’The  latest  ad  in  the  "What 
Makes  a  Newspaper  Great?”  se¬ 
ries  of  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune  features  an 
appealing  (though  posed)  pic¬ 
ture  of  two  Norwegian  children 
who  are  enjoying  a  good  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner  thanks  to  the  home 
news  of  Norway  relayed  back  to 
Minnesota  by  correspondent 
Hjalmar  Bjomson  of  the  SJT. 
It’s  a  swell  job  of  reader  interest 
and  personality  building. 

It  seems  to  'T.  S.  Irvin  that  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  promotion 
managers  are  calling  themselves 
“public  relations”  directors. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  trend? 
Is  it  in  line  with  what  we  need, 
or  is  it  unnecessary  on  a  well 
edited  newspaper  and  somewhat 
related  to  a  "gas  company  com¬ 
plex?” 

Opinions  would  be  welcomed. 

■ 

Biiiialo  News,  Writers' 
Society  in  Contract 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17 — ^Hav¬ 
ing  defeated  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  for  collective 
bargaining  rights  at  the  Evening 
News  here,  the  News  Editorial 
Writers’  Society  has  negotiated 
a  new  contract  with  manage¬ 
ment  of  that  paper. 

’The  contract  calls  for  wage  in¬ 
creases  for  all  employes,  plus  an 
Improved  job  wage-rate  scale 
over  the  old  contract.  Employes 
whose  days  off  fall  on  recog¬ 
nized  holidays  will  be  given  an 
extra  day  in  that  same  week. 
Milage  rates  are  Increased. 

■ 

Gets  Historical  Medod 

’The  Chicago  Tribune  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  rilver  medal  which 
Great  Britain  presented  to  Black 
Bird,  the  Indian  chieftain  who 
led  the  slaughter  of  Americans 
in  the  1812  Fort  Dearborn  mas- 
I  sacre.  The  newspaper  will  pre- 
I  sent  it  to  the  Chicago  Historical 

Society. 
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Tips  on  Local  Nofwg 
BY  way  of  stressing  local  newt, 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Daily  Times  has  inaugurated  t 
news  and  picture  tip  contest 
with  $25  in  weekly  prizes.  As 
the  result  of  an  award  of  $5  to 
a  schoolboy  for  a  story  about  hli 
family  of  pets,  which  made  Pago 
One,  many  pupils  and  teachen 
are  flooding  City  Editor  Ber^ 
Campbell  :^th  tips. 

Ifistory  on  Slidos 
’THE  Newark  (N.  J.)  News’  ez* 
hiblt,  "History  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press,”  has  been  adapted  to 
slides  for  an  illustrated  talk  b; 
Dr,  Doris  Erich  Nelson  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  who  is  visiting  schools  and 
teadier  conventions  throughout 
the  state.  The  slides  show  tho 
evolution  of  U.  S.  newspapers. 

Chriataicn  Gift  Extdianga 
MANAGING  Editor  Bob  Linn  of 
the  Cincinnoti  (O.)  Post 
worked  over  an  old  stunt  re¬ 
cently  and  it  went  over  big.  H# 
had  Woman’s  Page  Editor  Ma^ 
tha  Jackson  write  a  story  tell¬ 
ing  men  what  to  buy  for  the  gals 
for  Christmas  and  spotted  it  on 
the  sports  page.  Then  he  had 
Baseball  Editor  Tom  Swope  tell 
the  gals  what  the  fellows  would 
like  from  Santa  Claus,  and  ran 
that  story  on  the  woman’s  paga. 

Youth  in  Government 

THE  South  Bend  ( Ind. )  Tribune 
has  begun  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  governors,  congress¬ 
men,  judges  and  editors  to  help 
carry  out  the  idea  of  F.  A. 
Miller,  president  and  editor  of 
the  ’Tribune,  that  yOung  people 
.should  develop  a  deep  and  keen 
Interest  in  government  and  poli¬ 
tics.  Both  Democrats  and  Repub¬ 
licans  were  Invited  to  express 
themselves.  ’The  Tribune  refused 
one  article  because  it  was  polit¬ 
ical.  Among  the  contributing 
writers  are:  Tom  Wallace,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times; 
Don  Seism,  editor  of  Eransrills 
(Ind.)  Courier:  Clifford  B. 
Ward,  editor  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  News-Sentinel;  and 
Frank  Roberts,  executive  editor 
of  the  Fort  Wayne  Journal- 
Gazette. 

Guide  ior  Housewives 

“BEST  Buys  for  the  Week  End" 
is  a  Friday  column  on  tbs 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  woman’s 

Sage  to  inform  housewives  ol 
le  price,  quality  and  quantity 
of  vegetables  on  the  market. 
m 

Pearl  Harbor  Edition 

Names  and  pictures  of  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass.,  men  who  died  la 
war  service  and  of  civilians  who 
served  faithfully  on  Bond  drives 
and  draft  boards  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  four-page  insert  with 
which  the  Waltham  News-Trib¬ 
une  conunemorated  Pearl  Har 
bor  Day.  Mechanical  Superio* 
tendent  Arthur  M.  Kohler  di¬ 
rected  the  front  page  three-color 
Job,  wUle  the  ^Itorial  depar^ 
ment  assembled  the  pictures  that 
were  available. 

IllSItIt  Hr  ffeeoadber  ». 


Take  another  look  at  New  England 


Thia  la  Mean  Street 

A  healthy  percentage  of  your 
best  customers  walk  up  and 
down  here  every  day.  Could 
you  stand  on  the  comer  and 
pick  them  out  as  they  go  by? 
Probably  not .  .  .  but  we  know 
a  way  that  you  can.  Yes,  the 
simple  step  of  using  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  hne  daily  newspapers 
can  do  this  for  you— can  find 
your  customers  and  prospects 
.  .  .  because  New  Einglanders 
read  and  heed  their  local  news¬ 
papers. 


Thia  la  Your  Product 

To  you  it  has  personality,  news, 
color  —  even  glamour.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  it  is  an  old,  familiar 
friend.  But,  to  the  busy  eyes 
of  the  people  in  your  great  New 
England  market,  it  can  be  in 
clear  focus  or  it  can  be  a  blur. 
Until  some  superman  discovers 
some  secret  short  cut  to  adver¬ 
tising  success,  the  one,  siure-fire 
method  is  putting  yotu*  pro¬ 
duct  and  your  story  in  enough 


newspapers  in  enough  markets 
often  enough  to  win  new  friends 
and  hold  old  customers.  In 
New  England,  the  newspaper 
set-up  is  big  enough  and  flex¬ 
ible  enough  for  you  to  do  this 
effectively. 

Thia  la  **Demcmd** 

During  the  war  years,  people 
saved  their  money  and  waited 
for  the  many  things  they 
wanted.  Now,  new  goods  are 
being  released  and,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  spending 
is  accelerating.  And  here,  in 


New  England,  you  can  be  sure 
it  will  be  steady  spending  .  .  . 
for,  war  time  or  peace.  New 
England  workers  are  busy. 
Doesn’t  it  make  sense  that  a 
good  place  to  sell  things  is 
where  people  make  things? 


Thia  la  An  Eighth-Grader 

You  can  be  sure  he  makes 
himself  heard  when  he  wants 
his  parents  to  buy  something — 
whether  it’s  for  him  or  the 
family.  Are  you  reaching  all  the 
profitable  groups  in  the  New 
England  market .  .  .  the  school 
children  as  well  as  the  house¬ 
wives,  farmers,  factory  work¬ 
ers,  businessmen,  etc.? 


New  Engload  wWi 
A4  P«r  Cent  of 
tho  Unitod  StofM 
Pepulofion  Hot 
11.1  Por  Coat  of 
All  U.  S.  Mooo- 
foeturos. 


Sell  ALL  New  Eeglamd 

Chedc  your  list . . .  Are  yoo  oeiog 
enough  newipapets?  Theee  new** 
papers  should  be  working  tot 
you  .  .  . 


MAINS 

laiifar  Dally  Nawt  (M) 


NSW  HAMPSHISS 
Concord  MonIfor-PotrM  IB) 
Koono  Sontinol  (S) 


VESMONT 
Bnrro  Ttmo*  (S) 

•onnington  Innnor  (S| 
Inrllngton  Froo  ProM  (M) 


MASSACHUSSm 
AMmI  Dnllv  Nom  (B) 

■ovorly  Tlmo*  (S) 

Boston  Olote  (MSS) 

Boston  Olobo  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Pont  (S) 

Boston  Rocord  S  Amoriean  (MB) 

Boston  Sunday  Ad»artlsaf  (S) 

Brockton  Entorprita-TImot  (B) 

Capa  Cod  Standard'TImos,  HyoanIc  (B| 
Fall  RNar  HaraM  Nowt  (B) 

FH^boro  Santinal  (S) 

Havarhlir  Oasatta  (S) 

Lawranca  Eagla-TrlbM  (MS) 

Naw  Badford  Sanday  ttandard-TImac  (S) 
Naw  Badford  Standard-TImac  (S) 

North  Adams  Traaacripl  (SI 
PlttsSald  Barksbiro  Sagla  (S) 

Taunton  Oaiatta  (S) 

Waltham  Nawt  Tribswa  (SI 
Worcastar  Talagram  and  Sunning 
Oaiattn  (MSB) 

Worcastar  Sunday  Talagraai  (S) 


RHODB  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Timas  (B) 

West  Warwick  PawtaMl  VaNay  OoBy 
Timas  (B) 

Woonsockat  CaN  (B) 


CONNBCnCUT 
Bridgnport  Pest  (S) 

Bridgapart  Past>Tatagram  (MSB) 

Danbury  Naws-TImas  (B) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  TTmas  (B) 

Marldan  Journal  (Kl 
Maridan  Record  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Horald  (B) 

Now  Havon  Ragistor  (BBS) 

Naw  London  Day  (B) 

Norwalk  Hour  (B) 

Norwich  BulloHn  and  Racasd  (MSB) 
Watarbory  Republican  B  A«ai1aaa  (MSB 
Watarbury  Rapubileaa  B  Amarlaaa  (BBS) 


■  DITOK  ft  PUILISHIft  fer  OeeeBBfter  21.  1t4S 
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SYNDICATES 


Goldberg  Revives  Butts 
In  40th  Cartoon  Year 


By  Helen  Staunton 

FORTY  YEARS  represents  a 

sizeable  cartooning  career,  but 
Rube  Goldberg  has  crammed  so 
much  different 
work  into  his 
that,  now  he 
is  ready  to  com¬ 
plete  a  cycle, 
this  explanation 
seems  apropos; 

The  sports 
cartoonist  who 
started  work  in 
1909  on  the  San 
Francisco 
Chronicle  and  I^DLTLfK 
Bulletin,  the  _  , 

New  York  car-  Goldberg 
toonist  who  gave 
currency  to  numerous  catch 
phrases  of  the  second  and  third 
decades  of  this  century,  the  car¬ 
toonist  whose  creation  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lucifer  Gorgonzola  Butts 
made  his  own  name  a  colloquial¬ 
ism,  and  the  cartoonist  who 
started  drawing  editorial  car¬ 
toons  for  the  New  York  Sun 
“about  seven  years  ago” — are  all 
the  same  Rube  Goldberg. 

HU  Philosophy 

"The  years  pile  up.  I  can  toss 
off  20  or  30  years  like  nothing,” 
the  cartoonist  told  Editor  & 
PuBusHKR  thU  week  in  New 
York. 

Doing  editorial  cartoons  and 
doing  fantastic  inventions  aren’t 
really  very  different,  Goldberg 
remarked.  “Oh,  there’s  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  technique  and  there’s  a 
difference  in  approach,  but 
they’re  both  cartoons  .  . 

And  so  he’s  retimning  to  the 
character  who  made  him  famous, 
Prol  Butts;  and  Bell  Syndicate 
beginning  blay  9  will  be  offer¬ 
ing  the  Butts  Sunday  page  in 
addition  to  the  five-a-week  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons. 

If  the  combination  sounds  im- 
usual  Goldberg  would  remark 
with  hU  half  smile  that  both 
types  of  cartoons  contain  a  ftmd- 
amental  element  of  humor — or 
should. 

"I  think  you  have  to  bootleg 


your  message  over  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon. 

“Surprisingly  the  types  of 
cartoon  aren't  very  different.  I 
think  the  editorial  cartoops  are 
a  little  easier  to  do,  because  the 
subjects  are  made  to  order.  ’The 
comics  are  harder.  You  have  to 
dig  them  up  out  of  your  own 
brain.” 

When  Goldberg  started  on  the 
Sun’s  editorial  page  he  “was 
scared  to  death,’’  he  said,  be¬ 
cause  he  didn’t  know  whether 
he  “could  be  less  comic”  and 
whether  he  could  return  to  using 
brush  and  crayon. 

“I’ve  been  trained  to  have  and 
I’ve  always  had  a  humorous  per¬ 
spective,”  the  big  cartoonist  ex¬ 
plained  with  a  half  smile.  “’The 
jump  from  humor  to  tragedy 
isn’t  great — there  isn’t  anything 
funnier  than  an  undertaking  par¬ 
lor” — with  a  full  smile — “there 
isn’t  anything  funnier  than  the 
funeral  of  a  gangster.” 

“I’ve  a  certain  perspective  and 
I  have  to  stick  to  that,”  he  began 
to  explain  his  attitude  toward 
humor,  “There  are  fellows  who 
have  sort  of  intellectual  humor, 
like  Benchley,  and  then  there’s 
sophisticated  humor  —  I  don’t 
know  what  humor  is  at  all.  All 
I  know  is  that  you  have  to 
have  it  and  then  you  have  to 
work  at  it.” 

His  humor  in  the  early  Pro¬ 
fessor  Butts  showed  in  elaborate 
gadgets  to  close  windows  and 
wake  people  up  mornings,  to 
feed  the  cat,  etc.,  so  that  any 
elaborate  mechanism  has  become 
known  as  a  "Rube  Goldberg.” 

“Somehow  the  inventions  have 
lived,”  he  remarked  with  plea¬ 
sure.  "Fm  identified  with  that. 
’They  like  to  type  you.  I  don’t 
think  when  Fm  finished  they’ll 
remember  I  was  an  editorial 
cartoonist.” 

Even  in  his  quiet  office  it  takes 
Goldberg  longer  to  find  an  idea 
for  a  cartoon  than  to  do  it  be¬ 
cause  he  tries  to  find  his  “best 
idea  for  that  day.  I  don’t  Just 
like  to  illustrate  a  news  event — 


SYNDIUn  SALESMAN  OR  SALES 
MANAGER  WANTED 

A  new  syndicate,  to  be  laimched  in  New  York  City  with  a 
revolutionary  new  idea  that  will  make  a  mockery  out  of 
competitive  feehuvs  of  it’s  type,  requiries  the  services  of  a 
topnotch  syndicate  salesman  or  sales  manager,  who  will  act 
in  an  executive  capacity. 

’The  man  we  want  must  be  located  in  N.  Y.  C.  and  must  be 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  syndication. 

State  age,  experience  and  background. 

No  investment  required. 

All  replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 

Box  3155, 

Editor  tt  Publisher. 


draw  a  picture  of  two  fellows 
talking.  I  like  to  have  a  little 
controversial  element  and  a  little 
humor.” 

He  gets  a  free  hand  from  the 
Sun  within  its  editorial  policy, 
he  said,  and  if  he  didn’t  do  it 
often  he  believes  he  could  work 
ahead  on  many  editorial  car¬ 
toons. 

One  he  prepared  on  LaGuardla 
on  a  day  when  his  radio  career 
took  a  lot  of  space  appeared  on 
a  day  when  the  mayor  wasn’t 
mentioned.  “It’s  a  ferris  wheel. 
Each  subject  takes  its  turn  to 
get  to  the  top.” 

Contributor  to  Slang 

He  got  to  the  top  more  or  less 
by  accident,  he  implied.  He  had 
been  drawing  cartoons  for  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail  sports 
pages  between  1907  and  1915  and 
for  syndication,  then  for  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal.  He  was  23  when 
one  of  his  cartoon  ideas  struck 
a  responsive  chord,  “Fool¬ 
ish  Question  No.  1.”  “People 
began  calling  up  and  giving  me 
ideas  for  more  foolish  questions. 
It’s  a  funny  thing;  there’s  a  lot 
of  luck  in  what  appeals  to  the 
public,”  Goldberg  commented. 
“If  you  come  along  with  the 
right  idea  at  the  wrong  time  you 
Ju^  have  to  wait  around.” 

After  that  success  a  great 
many  of  his  cartoon  titles  and 
pieces  of  dialog  became  current 
slang:  “Fm  the  guy,”  “They  all 
look  good  when  they’re  far 
away,”  ‘"nie  weekly  meeting  of 
the  Tuesday  Women’s  Club,” 
“Mike  and  Ike  —  ’They  look 
alike,”  “lot  of  boloney,”  “Betty 
sent  me,”  and  “Boob  McNutt.” 

iMerrp 

Cfrrisitmas! 


Personals  and  Notes 
AFTER  three  and  a  half  yean  of 

duty  with  the  Navy,  Lt.  Ja^ 
Dille,  Jr.,  has  returned  to  hk 
position  as  vice- 
president  of  the  jT 
National  News-  S* 

PAPER  Service. 

Dille  went  over¬ 
seas  in  October 
1944  and  served 
as  a  public  in¬ 
formation  officer 
for  Negro  per¬ 
sonnel  through¬ 
out  Pacific 
Ocean  areas.  .  .  . 

•ITie  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  DjU, 

A 1  s  o  p  column 
by  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop 
will  be  titled,  “Matter  of 
Fact.”  It  starts  Dec.  31 
or  Jan.  1.  .  .  .  Kmc  Featctbi 
is  offering  as  best-seller  pictoe 
strips  Ayn  Rand’s  "The  Fomr 
tainhead”  starting  Dec.  24  for 
five  weeks;  Irving  Stone’s  “fin- 
mortal  Wife,”  Jan.  28;  Samuel 
Shellabarger’s  “Captain  from 
Castile.” 

The  Register  and  'Tribuib 
Syndicate  has  a  new  serial  “D(» 
tors  Should  Never  Marry”  to 
Laura  M.  Welch  in  36  instalh 
ments.  .  .  .  Carolyn  Cogglmf 
“Behind  the  Lines”  book  col¬ 
umns  on  books  and  personalitias 
are  syndicated  in  the  Atloaii 
Constitution,  Washington  Star 
and  Nassau  Guardian.  .  .  .  AP 
Newsfeature’s  columnist,  DeWltt 
Mackenzie  has  written  another 
book,  “Men  Without  Guns,”  il¬ 
lustrated  in  color,  tke  story  of 
the  medical  service. 
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‘Yank’  Folds  After 
3y2  Years  Service 

By  Paul  Gould 


ON  December  28,  three*and*a* 

half  years  after  it  had  made 
Its  debut,  Yank,  the  Army 
Weekly,  will  fold — perhaps  the 
first  publication  with  a  circula* 
tton  of  two-and-a-half  million  to 
cease  operations  at  the  very 
height  of  its  career. 

Its  final  issue  will  bring  to  an 
end  an  amazing  saga,  for  when 
It  shutters,  Yank  can  boast  of  22 
editions,  printed  and  distributed 
in  virtually  every  comer  of  the 
globe. 

It  has  become  known  as  the 
voice  of  the  GIs  and  seldom  fet¬ 
tered  by  censorship  and  iron- 
hand  supervision,  had  attained 
a  popularity  seldom  realized  by 
ordinary  commercial  enterprises. 

Many  Problems  Overcome 

But  as  fascinating  as  was  the 
story  of  its  rise,  the  struggles 
Tank  went  through  before  It 
could  attain  its  staggering  cir¬ 
culation  make  for  as  interesting 
a  chapter. 

Tecimical  problems,  such  as 
printing  two-color  editions  in 
the  wildnesses  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  Command;  securing  type 
in  countries  where  Englii^  was 
hardly  spoken,  much  less 
printed,  and  selling  at  a  nickel 
a  copy  without  running  up  a 
staggering  deficit  —  these  and 
more  had  to  be  solved  before 
Tank  could  establish  a  firm 
beachhead  in  its  battle  for  sur¬ 
vival. 

That  it  did  so  is  eloquent  testi¬ 
mony  to  its  able  staff  and  to  the 
officers  who  supervised  its 
growth. 

When  it  appeared  on  June  16, 
1942  for  the  first  time,  Yank  was 
modeled  along  the  lines  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  first 
World  War.  But  Just  as  tactics 
changed  on  the  field  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  so  did  the  concept  of  Yank 
undergo  a  change.  It  began  to 
shoot  a  steady  stream  of  corre¬ 
spondents  to  every  Allied  thea¬ 
ter  of  operations. 

Air  transport  planes  sped 
matrices  abroad  to  plants  in  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Pin-up  girls, 
those  perennial  favorites  of  the 
dogfaces  and  tars,  cropped  up 
hard  on  the  heels  of  “Sad  Sack.” 

“Mail  Call,”  possibly  the  most 
favored  feature  in  the  magazine, 
began  to  sound  the  gripes  of  men 
in  uniform.  Twenty-four  pages, 
the  size  of  Life  and  Colliers, 
printed  in  two  colors,  the  peri¬ 
odical  became  a  smash  hit  al¬ 
most  immediately. 

As  the  armies  marched  ahead, 
Yank  followed  closely  behind. 

Trinidad,  Cairo,  Teheran,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Sydney,  Manila,  Honolulu, 
Tokyo — all  brcame  way  stations 
on  its  road  to  its  GI  readers. 

A  pony  edition  was  fiown  to 
all  corners  of  the  Pacific  theatre 
and  where  local  facilities  were 
adequate,  negatives  for  offset 
printing  and  positives  for  roto- 


Sravure  reproduction  were  de- 
vered  by  air. 

About  three-quarters  of  all  the 
material  appearing  in  the  over¬ 
seas  editions  was  edited  in  New 
York  from  overseas  sources  and, 
accordingly,  had  to  be  sent  to 
the  printing  plants  where  they 
were. 

Each  overseas  outpost  also 
gathered  and  printed  its  own 
local  news,  inserting  two  or 
four  indigenous  pages  into  its 
product.  But  often  unforeseen 
complications  set  in. 

In  Teheran,  the  photo-engrav¬ 
ers  were  Armenians  and  the 
printers  Persians.  All  the  type 
was  hand-set  by  compositors 
who  knew  no  English  whatever 
and  who  set  ^pe  by  sight. 

To  top  it  off,  the  printing  was 
done  on  a  German  press  and 
there  was  no  use  trying  to  ob¬ 
tain  spare  parts  to  replace  old 
and  womout  ones. 

In  Cairo  the  type  was  set  in 
one  shop  by  Egyptians,  locked 
up  in  forms  and  taken  in  a 
bouncing  Jeep  a  distance  of  20 
miles  to  the  printing  plant.  For¬ 
tunately  the  volatile  machine 
never  came  up  with  a  pied  page. 
Another  difficulty  encountered 
was  in  money  exchange.  In  In¬ 
dia  Yank  sold  for  three  annas, 
in  Iran  for  three  riab,  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  three  pence,  here  for  a 
nickel. 

The  staff  rotated  constantly. 
No  one  had  a  permanent  chair 
assignment  in  the  comfortable 
New  York  offices  on  East  42d 
Street.  And  when  the  time 
came  for  the  GI  subscribers  to 
return  to  civilian  life,  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  large  percentage  continued 
to  renew  at  two  dollars  a  year. 

With  the  suspension  of  publi¬ 
cation,  checks  have  been  sent  out 
for  unexpired  subscriptions. 

Staff  Lauded 

Many  a  staff  writer  on  Yank 
has  come  in  for  considerable 
fame.  Master  Sergeant  Joe  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  more  than  any  other  en¬ 
listed  man  responsible  for  the 
rise  of  the  magazine,  received 
the  Legion  of  Merit  award, 
fourth  highest  in  the  nation,  “for 
exceptionally  meritorious  per¬ 
formance,”  as  managing  editor. 

He  also  accepted,  for  the  staff 
of  Yank,  a  plaque  by  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Town  Hall  “for 
superb  accomplishment  in  the 
dissemination  of  news  and  in¬ 
formation  to  our  fighting  forces.” 
He  left  the  Army  a  few  months 
ago  for  a  high  paying  position 
with  a  national  magazine. 

Sergeant  Walter  Bernstein  was 
another  virtual  unknown  who 
catapulted  to  fame  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent.  The  first  Allied  re¬ 
porter  to  interview  Marshal 
Tito,  he  later  attained  promi- 
ence  by  writing  “Keep  Your 
Head  Down,”  which  became  a 
best  seller. 


Sergeant  Harry  Brown,  author 
of  “A  Walk  in  the  Sun”  and 
“Artie  Greegroln  Pfc.,"  came  up 
with  a  Broadway  play  about 
soldiers,  “A  Sound  of  Hunting.” 

Sergeant  Merle  Miller  wrote 
“Island  49,”  a  story  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  a  pin-point  Pacific  Island, 
while  in  a  different  vein.  Corp¬ 
oral  Max  Novack,  who  answer^ 
questions  in  the  columns  of  the 
magazine,  brought  out  a  best 
seller  in  “How  to  Cash  in  on 
Your  Discharge  Benefits.” 

Collectively,  too,  Yank  made 
quite  a  splurge  in  the  world  out¬ 
side  the  GI  pale.  The  editors 
of  the  Saturday  Review  of  Lit¬ 
erature  turned  over  their  July 
7th  number  for  editing  by  the 
staff  of  Yank. 

The  soldiers  likewise  put  out 
the  May  issue  of  Encore,  a 
monthly  magazine.  One  of  the 
issues  of  This  Week  was  the 
handicraft  solely  of  Yank  writ¬ 
ers. 

The  biggest  single  piece  of 
“extracurricular”  printing,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  to  be  done  in 
the  l^k,  “The  Best  From  Yank,” 
which  rapidly  became  a  national 
best  seller.  Its  304  pages,  pegged 
at  $3.50  a  copy,  are  a  collection 
of  stories,  poems,  cartoons  and 
records  of  personal  experience 
selected  by  the  editors  from 
past  editions  of  the  magazine. 

Designed  for  home  consump¬ 
tion,  its  contents  and  language 
were  not,  however,  altered  to 
meet  the  polite  requirements  of 
a  drawing  room.  That  it  sold  so 
well  is  high  tribute  to  the  artis¬ 
try  of  those  whose  dispatches 
adorned  the  pages  of  the  maga¬ 
zine. 

In  its  very  first  two  weeks  on 
sale,  the  book  sold  more  than 
50,000  copies,  and  Sergeant  Bak¬ 
er’s  “Sad  Sack”  had  become  as 
much  a  civilian  idol  as  he  was 
with  the  GIs. 

Yet  it  was  a  hard  road  for  the 
125  correspondents  in  the  field 
and  three  of  them  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  while  on  the 
job.  Sergeant  John  Bushemi, 
Sergeant  Peter  Paris  and  Cor¬ 
poral  Robert  Krell  died  in  action 
on  assignment.  One  officer.  Cap¬ 
tain  Basil  D.  Gallegher,  was 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Bushemi  was  killed  photo¬ 
graphing  the  invasion  of  Eniwe- 
tok.  Paris,  the  first  enlisted  man 
to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  New 
York  office  when  he  reported  for 
duty  with  the  opening  of  the 
magazine,  fell  on  D-Day  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  when  he  landed  with  the 
first  wave  of  the  First  Division. 

Krell  died  after  parachuting 
into  Germany  to  report  the  Al¬ 
lied  crossing  of  the  Rhine.  They 
were  considered  fighting  men 
and  when  they  went  into  action 
to  cover  a  story,  they  were  like¬ 
wise  warriors  who  could  be 
called  upon  to  wage  war  against 
the  enemy.  Krell  was  armed 
with  the  paratrooper’s  weapons 
when  he  cascaded  from  a  plane 
into  Germany. 

Three  weeks  before  Yank 
closed  shop,  tribute  was  paid  by 
Washington  to  one  of  the  officers 
in  charge.  Colonel  Franklin  S. 
Forsberg,  in  civilian  life  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Street  and 
Smith,  directed  the  magazine  as 
well  as  other  service  publica¬ 
tions  as  conunanding  officer  of 
the  New  York  Branch  of  the 


HOME  WITH  TROPHT 

Acme  Newspictures  conaapiai 
ent  Chorles  Haocker,  Just  bai 
from  Emope.  ploys  a  tune  n  ■ 
accordion  he  picked  up  in  CiMk 
osioTokia. 

Army’s  Information  and  Eduer 
tion  Division. 

Major  General  Frederick  E 
Osborn  presented  him  with  thi 
Distinguished  Service  Medai,  cit¬ 
ing  his  work  with  Yank. 

“Never  in  American  histocy 
have  our  soldiers  either  been  n 
widely  separated  from  th^ 
homes  or  so  well  informed  d 
what  went  on  in  their  abeenn 
from  the  United  States  or  of  thi 
progress  of  the  war  on  otlw 
fronts,”  the  citation  read. 

■ 

Governor  ParticipatM 
In  Carriers'  Program 

Boston,  Dec.  18 — Boston  Rst 
ord  -  American  newspaperboyi 
recently  had  Governor  Tobin  u 
a  guest  on  their  weekly  radk 
program.  He  told  them  of  bii 
own  experience  selling  papm 

On  the  same  program,  Mia 
Jean  Evans  of  the  Recoid- 
American  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  sang  her  own  compositioB, 
“Boston,  Airport  of  the  Futura." 
■ 

Mosse  Heads  Photogi 

Chicago,  Dec.  18  — 
Mosse,  Sun  photographer,  bM 
been  elected  president  of  ibi 
Chicago  Press  Photographed 
Association.  Other  officers  aie: 
Sid  Samuels,  Herald-Amerku, 
secretary;  Joe  Kordick,  Sa, 
treasurer;  Bob  Rea,  HeraU- 
American;  Paul  Cannon,  Asst 
elated  Press;  Jack  Barnett,  Fn 
Movietone  News,  vicepresidenk 
and  Borrie  Kanter,  Times,  sst 
geant-at-arms. 
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All  of  a  sudden, 


About  knee-high  to  a  fire  hy«lrant. 
Or  not  even  that.  Much  smaller  than 
a  molecule,  and  frankly,  plenty 
starrd. 

Remember?  You  were  coming 
home  from  the  »»ffiee.  You  flipped 
open  a  newspaper.  And  there,  on 
the  front  page,  still  wet  with  ink: 
“t/.  S.  Looses  Atomic  Bomb!” 

Hardly  a  person  who  saw  that 
headline  failed  to  wonder  how  dif¬ 
ferently  it  might  have  read.  Sup¬ 
pose  they  — not  we  — had  won  the 
race  to  split  the  atom?  Suppose  they 
controlled  its  awesome  force? 


They  didn't  win.  Because  we  — 
through  providential  fortune— could 
call  upon  the  knowledge  of  greater 
scientists.  Could  put  at  their  com¬ 
mand  greater  industrial  resources. 
And  because  we  could  afford  to  risk 
the  necessary  cash. 

Two  billion  dollars' worth  of  cash, 
in  this  case.  That's  enough  money 
to  build  nearly  half  a  million  brand- 
new  homes.  Or  feed  every  family  in 
the  nation  for  a  month. 

But  would  you  have  hesitated  — 
weighing  two  billion  dollars  in  the 
balance  between  victory  and  the 


prospect  of  defeat?  Would  you, 
when  success  means  a  weapon  of 
such  solemn  power  it  may  end  war? 

Then  don’t  hesitate  note.  The  bilTs 
rendered.  Let’s  pay  up.  Buy  Vic¬ 
tory  Bonds,  and  go  ore  buying  them 
as  long  as  the  need  exists! 


NATIOIIU  DAIRT 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

AND  AFFILIATED  COMPANIES 
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Things  Advertisers 
Learned  During  War 

By  Fhmk  E.  Fvhlmcm 


ON  November  8,  1945,  this  re¬ 
porter  made  a  talk  before  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  New^a* 
per  Advertising  Representatives, 
llie  subject  assigned  was,  “What 
Some  Advertisers  Leem^  Dur¬ 
ing  the  War.” 

Naturally,  we  confined  our  re¬ 
marks  to  national  and  local 
newqiMper  campaigns  t^t  we 
have  been  privilege  to  work  on 
during  the  past  four  years.  After 
the  meeting  several  of  our 
friends  said  that  they  thought 
some  of  our  remarks  and  statis¬ 
tics  would  be  of  interest  to  all 
newspaper  people.  Here  they 
are. 

Newsp<iper  Batea 

Are  national  advertising  rates 
a  handicap  to  selling  the  aver¬ 
age  manufacturer  who  wants  to 
increase  his  distribution  and 
speed  up  sales  where  he  now 
has  distribution?  Using  ident¬ 
ical  copy  in  four  markets  in 
1941,  with  milline  rat^  that 
varied  from  $1.55  to  $7.54,  one 
manufactiurer  finished  the  year 
with  an  advertising  cost  that 
ranged  from  3.2%  to  3.9%  in  the 
four  markets. 

Note:  Since  1941,  this  manu¬ 
facturer  has  added  over  135 
newsps^Ders  in  27  states  to  his 
regular  schedule.  We  know  of 
one  very  profitable  market 
where  he  pays  a  milline  rate  of 
over  $8. 

Do  rates  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  market  used?  We 
think  not  The  selection  of  a 
market  for  a  continuous  50- 
weeka-a-year  campaign  is  based 
on  three  other  factors.  (A)  Is 
there  sufficient  manpower  to 
cover  the  A,  B  and  C  grocery 
outlets?  (B)  Can  this  man¬ 
power  cover  the  A  stores  every 
two  weeks,  the  B  stores  every 
four  weeks,  and  the  C  markets 
everv  six  to  eight  weeks?  (C) 
Finally,  does  the  salesman 
working  the  territory  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  using 
one  to  three  ads  every  week  for 
48  weeks? 

As  Salesman  See  It 

Sit  down  sometime  soon  and 
talk  to  an  average  grocery 
salesman,  a  junior,  an  executive 
type,  or  a  supervisor  who  usu¬ 
ally  directs  the  work  of  from 
10  to  15  men.  Ask  them  what 
kind  of  campaign  they  like, 
what  size  ads  they  think  are 
best  for  their  market,  how  long 
a  campaign  should  run.  You 
wll  get  some  interesting  an¬ 
swers. 

Most  of  them  will  tell  you 
that  they  want  a  “deal”  before 
they  start  put.  This  may  be 
“one  free  with  a  dozen,”  a  free 
display  case,  or  a  5%  allow¬ 
ance  for  tie-up  ads.  Then,  they 
will  tell  you  they  want  some 
big  smash  ads.  When  it  comes 
to  the  len^  of  time  the  cam¬ 
paign  shomd  run,  they  become 
slightly  confused. 
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Only  recently,  have  research 
people  made  any  studies  of  the 
“time  factor”  in  changing  the 
consumer’s  brand  preference. 
How  long  does  the  average 
family  use  a  given  brand  of 
tea?  About  three  years.  This 
being  true,  any  advertiser  start¬ 
ing  out  to  win  a  market,  should 
plan  to  lay  out  a  campaign  to 
cover  at  least  36  months — three 
years. 

Suppose  the  total  sales  of  all 
tea  in  a  market  are  $100,000. 
Every  year,  about  Vi  of  this 
business  shifts  to  a  new  brand. 
Suppose  the  manufacturer  de¬ 
cides  that  he  wants  at  least  25% 
of  the  total  volume  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  If  he  appropriates  5%  of 
his  intended  sales  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  this  means  that  he  has 
available  for  this  market  $1,250 
per  year — that's  5%  of  $25,000 
of  sales. 

Line  rate  is  7V4  cents.  $1,250 
will  give  him  approximately  17,- 
250  lines  of  advertising.  Divide 
this  by  50  weeks  and  you  have 
about  345  lines  a  week.  Now 
divide  this  by  three  and  you 
have  about  115  lines  per  ad, 
three  ads  per  week. 

The  First  Easential 

Will  the  average  salesman 
cheer  such  a  schedule?  No, 
but  if  be  is  given  the  correct 
picture  of  how  tea-users  are 
constantly  “turning  over” — 
about  M  changing  their  brands 
every  year  —  he  catches  on 
rather  quickly. 

In  the  past  four  war  years, 
we  have  spent  many  days, 
hours,  and  weeks,  with  retail¬ 
ers  who  have  never  had  ade¬ 
quate  stocks.  They  know  from 
experience  that  continuity  in 
newspaper  advertising  is  the  first 
essential  toward  getting  more 
customers  and  holding  new 
ones. 

National  advertisers.  who 
have  stuck  to  newspapers,  and 
advertised  even  though  they 
couldn’t  ship  a  dime’s  worth  of 
merchandise  until  recently, 
know  that  their  expenditures 
have  held  the  good-will  of  their 
customers,  and  also  made 
friends  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  consumers. 

If  the  prospects  are  there, 
any  newspaper,  regardless  of 
its  milline  rate,  can  do  a  sell¬ 
ing  and  advertising  job  in  a 
given  market  at  a  lower  net 
selling  cost  than  any  other  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  now  known. 
These  are  some  of  the  things 
we  said  at  the  luncheon. 
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Allen  to  Speak 

Bikmincham,  Ala.,  Dec.  17 — 
John  E.  Allen,  editor.  Linotype 
News,  will  be  a  featured  speaker 
at  the  annual  convention  Jan. 
18-19  here  of  the  Alabama  Press 
Association. 


TWO  TAYLORS  MEET 

At  long  last  Frank  W.  Taylor 
(loft),  assistant  publishor.  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun,  and  nank  I.  Taylor, 
fioo  lanes  magozino  writsr.  moot 
in  Chicago.  Ao  two  hovo  boon 
mistakon  for  oach  othor  and  ro- 
coivod  tho  othor's  moil  many 
timos.  A  third  Frank  Taylor — 
Ftonk  L.— is  publishor  of  tho  Mil- 
waukoo  SontineL  to  add  to  tho 
confusion. 

Shaffer  Contest 
Awards  Announced 

ALSUQUERquE,  N.  M.,  Dec.  17 — 
Twenty-four  New  Mexico  news¬ 
paper  people  have  submitted  124 
entries  in  the  E.  H.  Shaffer 
Award  contest,  honoring  the 
memory  of  the  late  editor  of  the 
Albuquerque  Tribune,  and  fi¬ 
nance  by  a  fund  administered 
by  the  New  Mexico  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  News  Bureau  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

Prizes  of  $100  each  are 
awarded  annually  In  each  cate¬ 
gory.  In  addition,  a  certificate 
of  merit  is  awarded  that  news¬ 
paper  deemed  to  have  done  an 
outstanding  job  of  community 
service  during  the  year. 

Awards  will  be  announced  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Mexico  Press  Association  Jan. 
18  and  19  at  the  Hilton  Hotel. 

Judges,  all  former  newspaper¬ 
men.  are  W.  A.  Keleher,  Albu¬ 
querque  attorney:  Keen  Raf¬ 
ferty  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  formerly  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Evening  Sun;  Howard 
Roosa  of  Albuquerque,  formerly 
of  the  Evansville  Courier:  James 
P.  Threlkeld,  proprietor  of  the 
New  Mexico  Bookstore,  and  Paul 
A.  F.  Walter,  president  of  the 
Santa  Fe  National  Bank. 

■ 

Claypool  Heads 
Publicity  Council 

Chicago,  Dec.  17  —  Chicago 
Area  Council  on  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  was  established  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Council 
on  Public  Relations  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  here  Dec.  13.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Area  Council  is  a  chartered 
chapter  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil. 

Officers  elected  are:  E.  M. 
Claypool,  Assistant  in  Public  Re¬ 
lations,  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  president;  Mrs.  Hazel  Fer¬ 
guson,  assistant  to  the  president, 
Butler  Brothers,  vicepresident; 
George  L.  Treadwell,  secretary, 
Rotaiy  Club  of  Chicago,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


Dick  Johnston 
Plans  Lecture 
Tour  Next  Year 

Honolulu,  Dec.  17 — “Just  one 
darned  war  after  another”  sunu 
up  the  career  of  U.P.’s  Richam 
W.  Johnston  during  the  pag 
two  and  one-half  years,  Hanll* 
had  the  ink  dried  on  Japan'i 
surrender  terms,  which  Dick 
saw  signed  aboard  the  USS 
Missouri,  before  he  found  him¬ 
self  covering  the  Chinese  civil 
war. 

This  latest  confiict  has  one 
point  in  its  favor,  though. 
“You’re  much  less  likely  to  get 
hurt  in  a  Chinese  civil  war 
than  you  are  in  a  world  war,” 
according  to  Johnston.  And  he 
should  know.  He  saw  the  Pacific 
war  from  Tarawa  to  Tokyo. 

Interviewed  in  Honolulu  eo 
route  from  Shanghai  to  Oregon, 
the  veteran  correspondent  said 
the  Chinese  nationalist  govern¬ 
ment  is  using  American  forcei, 
Japanese  forces  and  puppet 
troops  in  an  effort  to  defeat  the 
Communists. 

Johnston  believes  there  is 
“still  a  chance”  that  the  United 
States  can  bring  about  peace  in 
China — but  only  by  the  exer 
tion  of  pressure  on  both  sides 
in  behalf  of  a  compromise. 

Johnston  said  the  U.  S.  has 
been  fortunate  in  having  a  na¬ 
val  officer  with  the  “scope  and 
vision  and  intellectual  honesty” 
of  Vice  Admiral  Daniel  Barbey. 
Seventh  Fleet  commander,  out 
in  that  area. 

“But  for  Barbey's  day-by-day 
intelligent  estimates  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  we  might  well  be  in  i 
shooting  war  right  now,”  the 
U.P.  man  declared. 

Johnston  first  came  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  war  theater  in  May,  19tt, 
and  subsequently  covert  most 
of  the  major  campaigns  be¬ 
tween  Tarawa  and  Tokyo. 
Awaiting  him  in  Oregon  was  his 
wife  Laurie,  reporter  for  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  for  al¬ 
most  two  years.  Mrs.  Johnston 
returned  to  the  Mainland  early 
in  November. 

Dick  said  they  planned  to 
spend  the  holidays  with  their 
families  in  Oregon  and  to  be  In 
New  York  City  early  in  1946. 
He  will  make  a  lecture  tour. 
Then,  he  admitted,  he  and 
Laurie  hope  to  come  back  either 
to  Honolulu  nr  to  vhan«>biii. 


VETM,  CAN 

Press  BUmkeU 

help  give  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  more  snap  and  sparick 
.  .  .  greater  clarity.  VUL¬ 
CAN  blankets  afford  pre¬ 
cision  of  thickness . . .  propa 
degree  of  resilience  . . .  free¬ 
dom  from  bolstering  ami 
ghosting. 

They’re  better  than  etcf 
today! 

VULCAN  PROOMNC  Ca 
Rrst  Avenu*  and  Fifty-Eighth  S. 
Brooklyn  20,  N.  Y. 
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I’m  lust  a  Small  Business  Man,  Mary,  but  •  •  • 


"Sometimes  I  wonder  just  what  people 
mean  when  they  say  'small  business’ 
and  big  business.’ 

"Where  does  small  business  leave  off 
and  big  business  begin? 

"Aren’t  we  all— large  and  small— part 
of  American  business,  which  is  the 
biggest  business  of  all? 

"Sure,  I  know  that  Department  of 
Commerce  statisticians  estimate  that, 
in  a  normal  year  like  1939,  we  small 
business  men  do  34%  of  all  business 
transacted,  employ  45%  of  the  people 
and  occupy  93%  of  the  business  estab¬ 
lishments.  Makes  us  sound  like  pretty 
important  people. 

"But,  after  all,  what  is  the  average  big 
bxisiness  but  a  collection  of  small  busi¬ 
nesses?  And  how  long  could  any  big 
business  get  along  without  the  support 
of  little  businesses  — as  sources  of 
supply  and  as  customers? 


"Without  big  business  we  never  could 
have  performed  our  miracles  of  war 
production.  But  every  big  producer 
depended  on  thousands  of  small  sup¬ 
pliers  and  sub-contractors.  They  all 
worked  together  as  a  team— and  the 
job  was  done. 

"It  takes  hig  production  to  build 
automobiles,  refrigerators,  washing 
machines  and  other  products  for  daily 
use,  at  a  price  that  puts  them  within 
the  reach  of  everybody. 

'’But  it  takes  tens  of  thousands  of  small 
businesses  to  distribute  these  goods 
and  to  supply  many  of  the  parts  that 
go  into  them. 

"The  more  I  think  about  it  the  surer 
I  am  that  all  of  us  are  members  of  a  gi¬ 
gantic  partnership  with  the  same  basic 
problems  and  the  same  basic  interests. 

"And  the  big  job  we  have  to  do— of 
building  a  real  and  lasting  postwar 
prosperity— of  providing  jobs  and  con¬ 
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stantly  greater  opportunities  for  more 
and  more  people— is  one  that  most  be 
done  by  ALL  business,  planning  to¬ 
gether,  working  together  and  stidting 
together  in  the  typical  American  way.” 


SMAU  BUSINESS  AND  BIG  BUSINESS 
ARE  PARTNERS 

Republic  Steel,  with  annual  sales  in 
excess  of  five  hundred  million  doUaia, 
with  60,000  employes  working  in  76 
p^ts,  mines  and  warehouses,  rates  as 
big  business  by  any  classificatioti.  But 
Republic  Steel  could  not  have  grown 
to  its  present  size  without  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  thousands  of  small  organiza¬ 
tions  which  supply  Republic  with 
goods  and  services— and  other  thou¬ 
sands  which  boy  the  steels  and  steel 
products  which  Republic  makes.  In 
turn.  Republic's  purchases  and  the 
purchases  of  the  60,000  Republic  em¬ 
ployes  help  to  support  more  than  half 
a  million  small  businesses.  Here  is  a 
typical  example  of  pytnership  between 
small  business  and  big  business— a  part¬ 
nership  which  contributes  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  a^  prosperity  of  all  concerned. 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  REPUBLIC  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND  1,  OHIO 
Export  Osportmonti  Chrytier  Building,  Now  York  17,  Now  York 

At LOY,  CARBON,  STAINLESS  STEELS'  COLO  FINISHED  STEELS 
PLATES  •  BARS  •  SHAPES  •  STRIP  •  SHEETS  •  PIPE  •  TUBING  'TIN 
PLATE  •  NUTS  •  BOLTS  •  RIVETS  •  NAILS  •  PIG  IRON* 
FARM  FENCE  •  WIRE  •  FABRICATED  STEEL  PRODUCTS 
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By  ProL  Roscoa  EUard 

Graduot*  School  oi  JouraaliKn,  Columbia  UniTorBitY.  N.  Y. 


About  Writers 
Who  Made  News 

THE  WORLD  IS  THEIR  BEAT,  by 

J.  C.  0«*tretch«r,  New  York:  Emcii- 

tial  Books.  254  pp.  $2.50. 

A  FOREIGN  editor  is  •  city 

editor  with  all  the  world  out' 
side  hla  own  country  to  cover. 
His  Job  la  to  have  enough  men 
near  die  right  powderkeg  at 
the  right  time.  In  this  war,  the 
casualty  rate  among  his  report¬ 
ers  has  been  higher  than  for 
any  branch  of  the  armed  forces. 

Correq;>ondents’  by-lines  have 
been  bywords  in  both  mind  and 
heart  of  American  readers. 
News-seasoned,  physically  hard¬ 
ened  r^orters,  lugging  type¬ 
writers  and  no  gtma,  have  got 
themselves  belched  out  of  land¬ 
ing  craft  into  mortar  fire, 
spewed  through  bomb-bays  into 
icy  air  by  parachute,  and 
bounced  up  to  firing  lines  In 
je^. 

Their  copy  has  been  beaten 
out  at  the  end  of  weary,  ter¬ 
rible  days.  Some  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  underground  hideouts  be¬ 
hind  enemy  lines  and  smuggled 
by  patriots  to  neutral  cable  of¬ 
fices.  A  surprising  lot  has  been 
close  to  great.  It  will  be  the 
flesh  and  blood  and  soul  that  go 
on  the  skeletal  documents  of  his¬ 
tory. 

Writers  Who  Made  Nows 

Most  foreign  editors  have  been 
foreign  correspondents  them¬ 
selves.  They  know  pretty  much 
what  their  men  are  up  against. 
They  have  made  forays  into 
front  areas  in  this  war  and  they 
have  watched  from  a  home  desk 
of  headaches  the  whole  picture 
of  the  greatest  foreign  coverage 
in  the  history  of  Journalism.  It 
is  time  that  one  of  them  wrote 
a  book  about  it. 

J.  C.  Oestreicher  has  done  this, 
principally  for  the  foreign  staff 
of  International  News  Service. 
Naturally  he  knows  his  own  men 
best  and  believes  in  them.  So 
“The  World  Is  Their  Beat,”  is  a 
swell  promotion  Job  for  Oes- 
treicher’s  able  organization.  It 
takes  a  sturdy  poke  or  two  at 
the  public  actions  of  rivals. 
Which  is  human.  And  with  men 
like  Dick  Tl^askis,  Jim  Kil- 
gailen,  Lowell  Bennett,  Pierre 
Huss  and  Bob  Considine,  and  the 
gallant  gal,  Lee  Carson,  there  is 
topnotch  material  to  make  a  book 
about  It  is  full  of  high  adventxure. 
higher  courage,  and  distin¬ 
guished  reporting. 

The  book  is  for  the  general 
reader.  It  makes  no  attempt  to 
analyze  methods.  But  it  crack¬ 
les  with  anecdote  and  opinion. 
It  shows  how  difficult  war  cor¬ 
respondence  is,  how  much  ex¬ 
posure  and  blood.  Ingenuity 
and  ability  go  into  the  dispatch 
that  has  its  fleeting  moment  on 
a  page. 

Oestreicher  speaks  his  mind 
about  pomp  and  circumstance 
in  Lomfon.  He  takes  his  gloves 
off  to  talk  about  the  Ed  Ken¬ 
nedy  story  of  the  armistice  at 
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Reims,  and  the  unoflSclal  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Japanese 
surrender. 

He  quotes  some  extraordinary 
stories,  sets  down  for  the  rec¬ 
ord  the  names  and  occasions  of 
all  correspondents  who  were 
killed,  and  he  pays  high  trib¬ 
ute  to  them.  He  pays  tribute 
as  well  to  reporters  who  were 
wounded  and  received  the 
Purple  Heart  at  the  original  in¬ 
stigation  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

He  discusses  the  problem  of 
communications  and  censorship 
from  the  vantage  point  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  foreign  editor  who 
has  dealt  with  both  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  They  are 
valuable  chapters. 

A  censorship  in  time  of  war, 
Mr.  Oestreicher  accepts  as  nec¬ 
essary.  Instances  of  stupidity 
in  it  he  accepts  as  inevitable 
in  a  vast  system  set  up  almost 
overnight  Unnecessary  sup¬ 
pression  has  sto]n>ed  some  ex¬ 
cellent  copy,  the  author  ob¬ 
serves,  but  it  has  never  lost  a 
battle.  A  premature  printing 
might  But  senseless  censor- 
sh^  did  rear  its  head,  he  notes. 

Tkke  the  Irish  bombardier 
who  kept  a  pile  of  bricks  near 
his  plane.  On  each  mission  he 
carefully  decorated  one  with  a 
bright  green  ribbon  tied  in  a 
beautiful  bow.  He  took  it  along. 
When  his  thousand  •  pound 
bombs  had  been  dutifully  re¬ 
leased,  he  would  tenderly  kiss 
his  brick  for  luck  and  cast  it 
through  the  bomb-bay.  With  it 
went  a  prayer  from  Erin  that 
some  day  a  Kelly  apple  would 
konk  Goebbels  or  Hitler  smack 
on  what  they  used  for  brains. 

It  wasn’t  world-shaking  news. 
But  it  was  Irish  and  merry. 
And  all  the  smiles  a  reader 
could  get  in  this  late  bickering 
of  nations  were  not  too  many. 

But  the  British  Air  Ministry 
killed  that  story  completely. 
The  correspondent  wonder^ 
what  solace  to  the  enemy  it  con¬ 
tained  and  went  to  see  the 
deleter. 

“Why  my  dear  fellow,  old 
boy,”  the  official  explained  in 
his  choicest  Balliol.  “You  must 
sureW  understand  that  the  Royal 
Air  Force  does  not — simply  does 
not — throw  things!” 

He  was  serious,  Mr.  Oestreich¬ 
er  observes.  Six-ton  blockbust¬ 
ers  that  tore  Berlin  to  pieces 
were  quite  all  right  to  write 
about.  But  bricks!  Common. 
Irish  bricks!  “My  word,  old 
chap,  my  bally  word!”  the  au¬ 
thor  comments. 

The  book  has  fascinating  ac¬ 
counts  of  how  correspondents 
beat  useless  suppression  but  ob¬ 
served  the  coisorship  when  the 
issue  was  a  matter  of  security 
or  Important  diplomacy,  even 
when  the  correspondent  failed 
to  recognize  it.  The  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  care,  Oestreicher 
credits  to  Wythe  Williams  and 
Carr  Van  Anda  of  the  Netr 
York  Times.  This  goes  back  to 
the  First  World  War  but  it  ad^ 
a  bright  piece  to  the  constantly 


growing  Van  Anda  legend. 

Williams,  then  the  Times’  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Paris,  discovered 
that  Papa  Jofire  of  Marne  fame 
was  being  relieved  as  general- 
in-chief  of  the  French  Forces. 
Nivelle  was  to  be  put  in  his 
place.  But  censors  cut  all  hints 
of  it  from  Wiiliams’  dispatches. 

Now  Alden  Brooks  had  pub- 
iished  a  piece  in  Collier’s  on 
the  Battle  of  Verdun  and  the 
heroic  performances  of  Petain 
and  his  second  in  command, 
NiveUe.  So  WiUiams,  know¬ 
ing  the  astute  Van  Anda  wouid 
ui^erstand  most  any  kind  of 
double  talk,  cabled  as  follows: 

“MANAGER  LOCAL  OFFICE 
LEAVING  STOP  BROOKSMAN 
WANTED  JOB  BUT  APPOINT¬ 
ING  HIS  ASSISTANT  AS  PER 
COLLIER’S  ARRANGEMENT 
OF  APRIL  TWENTY-SECOND 
STOP  PLEASE  RELIEVE  ME 
OF  FURTHER  RESPONSIBIL¬ 
ITY.” 

Story  Confirmed 

Van  Anda  looked  up  Collier’s, 
Oestreicher  recalls,  and  caught 
on  that  Brooksman  was  Petain; 
his  assistant  Nivelle;  the  local 
ofiSce,  command  of  the  French 
armies.  Next  morning  the  Times 
carried  an  8-column  head  over 
a  Washington  datelined  story, 
announcing  that  Joffre  had 
been  relieved  and  that  Nivelle 
was  in  supreme  command. 

The  Times  withstood  the  flood 
of  denials  and  the  demand  that 
the  source  be  disclosed — there¬ 
by  taking  care  of  “further  re- 
s^nsibillty,”  the  author  writes. 
A  few  days  later,  the  story  was 
oflScially  confirm^. 

Kingsbury  Smith  cabled  Oes- 
treicher  from  Paris  on  the 
morning  of  the  Reims  armistice 
that  the  day  had  dawned  bright 
and  clear  “almost  like  the  dawn 
of  peace  over  Europe.”  Later 
he  cabled  that  the  word  almost 
could  be  eliminated  from  his 
previous  dispatch.  From  those 
two  cables,  the  author  says,  his 
office  knew  that  an  armistice 
had  been  agreed  upon. 

The  extraordinary  story  of 
Lowell  Bennett’s  parachuting 
four  miles  from  a  burning  plane 
into  a  lake  on  the  outskirts  of 
Berlin  is  told  in  full.  Bennett, 
in  his  early  twenties,  later  es¬ 
caped  from  two  Storm  Troopers 
and  rode  a  German  freight  train 
into  Prague.  From  a  Czech  pa¬ 
triot’s  cottage,  Bennett  smug¬ 
gled  out  a  message  to  his  wife 
and  a  remarkably  restrained 
and  vivid  story. 

About  Tregoslds 

The  book  contains  an  account 
of  Dick  Tregaskis’s  stumbling 
trek  down  an  Italian  mountain 
under  fire  with  a  hole  through 
his  skull  the  size  of  a  dollar. 
Dick  was  forever  in  the  midst 
of  shell  fire  taking  meticulous 
notes  of  how  men  looked  under 
assault  and  what  they  did  and 
who  they  were.  A  foxhole  an¬ 
noyed  him  because  it  obstructed 
his  view.  Even  his  own  near- 
death  was  largely  a  matter  for 
pinpoint  reporting. 

When  they  had  removed  bone 
and  tissue  and  put  a  metal  plate 
in  the  top  of  his  head,  he  wrote 
an  objective  story  of  precisely 
how  he  felt  during  the  whole 
experience  —  a  story  that  not 
only  soldiers  and  parents  read 
with  profit  but  which  doctors 


had  reprinted  for  its  cUnUm 
value. 

There  was  much  more  than 
communique  reporting  in  tUi 
war,  and  this  is  a  rea^ble  book 
of  how  a  first-rate  group  of 
correspondents  covered  the  war 
first  hand.  The  chapter  on  tht 
swindle  sheet  Is  rolUeHn. 
Clark  Lee’s  story  of  barbariiSi 
practiced  on  American  priaon* 
era  in  the  Philippines  are  vivid, 
powerfully  simple,  and  Infuri* 
ating.  The  criticisms  are  forth¬ 
right. 


Sports  Stars 
Tell  Stories 

MY  GREATEST  DAY  IN  BASEBAU 
at  told  to  John  P.  Camichad  nf 
other  tporU  writers.  First  pnhliiM 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  Newt.  Nev 
York:  A.  S.  Barnet  &  Co.  243  m, 
$2.50. 

FORTY-SEVEN  baseball  stan 
here  tell  the  story  of  what 
each  regards  as  his  greatest  daf 
in  baseball.  And  sports  wrlten 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  havi 
written  them — first  for  tM 
News  and  now  reprinted  with  a 
good  many  action-shot  picturai 
in  this  book.  Baseball  is  full  of 
drama  and  humor  and  of  pe^ 
haps  the  most  typically  Ameri¬ 
can  of  all  our  competition.  So 
these  are  interesting  yams. 

Among  the  best  are  those  of 
Babe  Ruth,  Dizzy  Dean,  and 
Mel  Ott  as  told  to  Joto  P, 
Carmichael,  News  sports  editor, 
Ty  Cobb  and  Tris  Speaker  u 
told  to  Francis  J.  Powers,  and 
Satchel  Paige  as  told  to  EmJs 
Mehl. 

Reoders  Love  It 

One  of  the  reasons  papas 
staff  many  a  sporting  evat, 
when  press  associations  eaa 
give  them  good  coverage,  is  to 
have  their  own  men  on  ths 
scene  when  the  great  moments 
of  competition  occur.  So  they 
can  remember. 

Readers  are  vicarious  sportr 
men  deep  down.  They  love  te 
hear  the  dramatic  and  the  amt» 
ing  retold.  To  know  that  Babe 
Ruth  has  promised  a  sick  boy  in 
a  hospital  before  the  game  that 
he  would  smack  one  over  the 
fence  Just  for  him — and  have 
him  do  it — may  not  influoiee 
the  stock  market.  But  the  inci¬ 
dent  has  epic  quality.  Readen 
like  to  read  the  old  stories. 

Well,  here  they  are,  by  some 
top-flight  writers. 


Wood 
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WANTED: 

Pony  AuteplalH 

Factory  rebuilt  Posiar  AotoplNN 
urgently  needed.  If  you  osn  * 
PONY  wMi  cooler  attached  .  • 
fi«l  SR  sue  ...  let  US  make  yo*  * 
iibet^  offer  for  it  Send  details  k 
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jm  01)  a  Ooffe&^Tt0 


laoRS  for  Latin  America  . . .  tractors  and  cars 
wrs  and  sewing  machines  . . .  everything  from 
nto  bulldozers  are  wanted  by  the  United  States' 
St  important  postwar  market!  This  business  may 
neasured  in  cups  as  surely  as  in  dollars.  For  cof* 
the  cup  of  cheer  on  millions  of  American  tables, 
K  keystone  of  inter- American  trade. 

linety-six  per  cent  of  the  coffee  consumed  in  the 
led  States  is  produced  by  the  nine  member  coun- 
lof  the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau.The  coflfee- 
ducing  countries  of  Latin  America  comprise 
<9,000  square  miles . . .  105,000,000  friendly  peo- 
;They  were  first  to  stand  beside  the  United  States 
war— strongest  for  hemisphere  unity  in  peace. 

.pon  their  exports  of  coffee  depend  their  plans  for 
lorous  and  progressive  future — a  future  of  cvcr- 
Kr  standards  of  living,  welfare,  and  education. 

<jid  upon  their  exports  of  coffee  depend  their  im- 
ofrom  the  United  States.  World-wide  imports  of 
K  countries  were  more  than  $800,000,000  in  the 
war  year  of  1938,  depressed  as  it  was  by  inter- 
lonal  trade  difficulties.  They  will  be  immensely 
eased  when  war  restrictions  arc  lifted.This  means 
rt  business  for  mills  and  factories  of  the  United 
m,  and  more  assurance  for  the  success  of  post- 
remployment  programs. 

fhe  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  recognize 
at  this  means  to  inter-American  unity  and  pros¬ 
ily.  With  coffee  taking  the  lead,  greater  coopera- 
1,  closer  understanding,  and  accelerated  trade 
1  bring  a  new  era  of  development  and  improve- 
»t  to  all  the  Americas. 


Tilt  Fritndly  Drlak  . . .  frtM  Getd  Ntifhbtn 
,  PAN-AMERICAN  COFFEE  RUREAU 

120  WaU  Sfraat,  Naw  Tark  8.  N.  T. 

BRAZIL  '  COLOMBIA  008TA  RICA  CURA 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  EL  SALVADOR 
GUATEMALA  MEXICO  VENEZUELA. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Acme  Lensman 
Covering 
Moscow  Meet 

By  Jack  Price 

Arranging  for  the  pictorial 
coverage  of  the  important  con¬ 
ference  being  heid  in  Moscow  is 
more  difBcult  than  the  actual 
work  of  getting  pictures. 

When  the  news  of  the  meeting 
was  passed  on  to  the  major  pic¬ 
ture  syndicates  there  was  the 
usual  rush  to  obtain  permission 
for  photographers  to  cover  the 
event  It  was  far  less  trouble¬ 
some  when  the  meetings  of  the 
heads  of  the  various  govern¬ 
ments  took  place  outside  of  the 
Russian  borders. 

The  first  step  in  arranging  for 
the  coverage  was  the  selection  of 
photographers.  In  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  one  still  and  one  news¬ 
reel  photographer  were  to  be 
picked  to  cover  for  the  Pool 
which  was  activated  for  that 
purpose. 

It  appears  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  was  most  cooperative 
and  did  its  best  to  obtain  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  allow  American  pho¬ 
tographers  to  accompany  S^re- 
tary  Byrnes’  party  to  Moscow, 
since  that  is  what  is  described 
as  protocol  or  something. 

Acme  Mon  Seletced 

Representatives  from  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Acme  Newspic- 
tures.  International  News  Pho¬ 
tos  and  Life,  the  four  organiza¬ 
tions  which  composed  the  still 
picture  pool  during  the  war,  met 
at  the  White  House  to  pick  the 
member  which  would  represent 
the  Pool. 

TOe  selection  was  accom- 
pli^ed  by  drawing  the  winning 
ticket  from  a  hat.  Acme  News- 
pictures  won  the  draw  and  as¬ 
signed  Eimll  Reynolds,  stationed 
in  Berlin,  to  cover  the  Moscow 
powwow.  The  selection  of  a 
photographer  now  stationed  In 
Europe  was  also  a  part  of  the 
State  Department’s  edict  be¬ 
cause  of  the  transportation 
problem. 

Reynolds  got  into  Moscow  this 
week. 

Almost  every  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  represented  in  this  coim- 
try  is  most  cooperative  in  help¬ 
ing  the  ssmdlcates  to  obtain  pho¬ 
tographs  of  their  nations. 

In  almost  every  instance,  pic¬ 
tures  may  be  had  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  Embassies  and  Legations 
with  compliments  of  the  country 
they  represent  The  Russians 
have  a  much  different  method  of 
operation. 

Before  Wiffld  War  II  started 
die  Russians  created  a  Bureau 
called  Sovphotos  and  it  was  the 
business  of  this  agency  to  sell 
Russian  pictures  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press. 

We  have  not  had  word  that 
Russian  news  photograidiers 
were  ever  refused  permission  to 
cover  Important  events  in  this 
country  since  that  nation  became 
an  ally. 

The  coverage  of  the  United 
Nations  Peace  Conference  by 
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Russian  cameramen  was  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  friendly  spirit  of 
our  country  and  there  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  American  Picture  syn¬ 
dicates  are  puzzled  over  the  Rus¬ 
sian  attitude  of  the  coverage  of 
the  Moscow  Conference. 

INP,  Acme  Expanding 

THE  demands  for  feature.^  and 

special  roto  pictures  have  in¬ 
creased  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
Acme  Newspictures  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos  have  ex¬ 
panded  their  facilities  through¬ 
out  the  country.  INP  has  in¬ 
stalled  special  darkrooms  in 
their  New  York  offices  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  demand. 

Acme  has  just  constructed  a 
special  plant  to  produce  this  type 
of  photography.  The  new  sec¬ 
tion  will  have  a  30  x  35  ft.  studio 
fitted  with  modern  lighting  and 
special  props.  There  will  also 
be  a  special  processing  room  for 
color  work.  .  .  .  The  1946  Edition 
of  U.  S.  Camera  is  now  off  the 
presses  and  is  the  biggest  of  the 
volumes  devoted  to  the  pictorial 
history  of  the  war.  This  issue 
entitled  Victory  is  an  excellent 
compilation  of  most  of  the  best 
of  the  war  photos  although  many 
have  been  published  before.  ’The 
book  begins  with  a  profile  por¬ 
trait  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
winds  up  with  a  picture  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman  tossing  in  the  ball 
which  started  the  game  between 
the  Washington  Senators  and 
the  St.  Louis  Browns.  There 
are  376  pages  devoted  to  the 
war  and  important  events  re¬ 
corded  during  the  trying  times, 
’The  pictures  published  in  the 
issue  were  selected  by  Capt. 
Edward  Steichen,  USNR.  the 
well  known  photo  illustrator, 
from  the  vast  files  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  syndicates  com¬ 
prising  the  War  Still  Picture 
Pool.  The  book  was  edited  by 
Tom  Maloney  who  deserves  our 
compliments  for  a  grand  job. 
It  is  distributed  by  1^11,  Sloan 
<c  Pearce  and  worth  the  money. 

Chicago  Show  banned 
’THE  ^icago  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Assn,  will  hold  its  sec¬ 
ond  Annual  shindig  in  Chicago, 
Feb.  16,  1946.  The  contest  to  se¬ 
lect  Miss  Photo  Flash  of  1946,  is 
a  feature  run  in  connection  with 
the  party.  The  young  lady  who 
will  be  honored  u  Queen  shall 
be  crowned  by  Kay  Christopher, 
winner  of  the  1945  contest.  .  .  . 
’The  New  York  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Assn,  will  stage  its  17th 
Annual  Dance  and  entertainment 
at  the  Hotel  Waldorf  on  the 
night  of  Feb.  1.  1946.  The  N.  Y. 
photographers  have  started  look¬ 
ing  for  a  Queen  to  grace  the 
coming  affair. 

■ 

To  Close  3  Days 

To  save  enough  pmer  to  en¬ 
able  the  New  York  Poet  to  fin¬ 
ish  out  the  year,  that  paper  is 
omitting  publication  three  days 
in  addition  to  Christmas  a^ 
New  Year’s  Day,  Dec.  21,  24 
and  31. 

Marks  Anniversary 

Bayonns,  N.  J,,  Dec.  15 — The 
Bayonne  Timer  celebrated  ws- 
terday  the  passing  of  its  'mth 
birthday  with  the  printing  of 
a  58-page  anniversary  edition. 


MacArthur  Soys 

The  free  press  con  ploy  « 
“greater  role"  than  any  other 
single  agency  in  remaking 
lapan  into  on  accepted  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  of  nations. 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  de¬ 
clared  in  o  letter  to  Wilbur 
Forrest  assistant  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
vicepresident  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
published  Dec.  18.  Forrest  is 
chairman  of  the  society'>  ■?*- 
cial  committee  on  press  free¬ 
dom. 

U.  S.  Advertisers 
Buy  5  Big  Yule 
Ads  in  Europe 

Probably  the  first  sizeable 
American  display  advertising  to 
appear  in  a  European  newspaper 
since  the  second  World  War  cut 
off  the  flow  of  goods  and  news¬ 
print  will  be  printed  for  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year’s  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Ninety  U.  S.  advertisers  will 
join  in  five  cooperative  ads  total¬ 
ing  more  than  9,000  lines  to  wish 
the  season’s  greetings  to  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  station^  over  the 
holidays  in  Europe. 

Each  of  the  five  ads  has  the 
individual  advertisers’  messages 
grouped  about  a  half  tone  fa¬ 
miliar  American  scene:  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  New  York 
Citv’s  skyline,  the  Capitol  in 
Washington,  a  typical  American 
hometown  snow  scene. 

One  message  savs  in  part:  “It 
is  probably  a  long  wav  from 
where  vou  are  to  where  vou 
were  last  Christmas — or  where 
vou  expect  to  be  next  Christmas. 
It  may  not  be  quite  the  holiday 
time  vou’ve  alwavs  known  .  .  . 
Whether  ...  in  London  or  Lvons, 
in  Paris  or  Prague,  in  Genoa  or 
Geneva  .  .  .  you  can  feel  the 
thrill  of  life  and  goodwill.  .  .  . 
In  that  spirit  we  wish  you  a 
haoDv  holiday  .  .  .  from  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  New  York  City.” 

First  of  the  six  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertisements  will  be  signed  bv 
all  16  of  the  leading  New  York 
department  stores,  the  second 
by  20  specialty  stores  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Dav,  and  the  other  three  by 
national  advertisers  just  before 
New  Year’s  Day. 

A  neat  touch  will  be  Elsie, 
nameless  but  unmistakable, 
speaking  French  for  the  first 
time  in  her  bovine  career: 
“N’oubliez  pas  de  me  telephoner 
quand  vous  arrlverez  chez 
vous.”  ("Don’t  forget  to  phone 
me.  .  .  .”) 

The  idea  for  the  cooperative 
series  originated  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  edition’s  publisher  and 
general  manager,  Kenneth  Col¬ 
lins,  who  sketched  the  proposed 
copy  for  a  single  cooperative  ad 
and  foimd  he’d  have  to  make 
space  for  four  others.  ' 

In  most  cases  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  advntlsing  staff  sold  the 
idea  sight  unse«a. 

IDITOR  A  PUI 


N.  Y-  Post  Drive 
For  French  Aid 
Nets  2%  Return 

An  unusually  high  response  to 
an  editorial  campaign— 2%  qi 
total  circulation — has  been  n- 
ported  by  the  New  York  Pott  os 
its  Food-for-Friendshlp  drive  k 
aid  starving  and  undernouriihed 
families  in  France. 

TTie  idea  for  the  drive,  whi^ 
officially  ended  Dec.  15,  gtm 
out  of  the  newspaper’s  closenea 
to  the  Paris  Pott,  under  the  same 
ownership,  which  furnished 
names  from  the  French  Ministry 
of  Health  of  families  in  need 
who  could  be  “adopted”  by  New 
York  Post  readers.  Jackson 
Leighter,  of  the  Post  executive 
staff,  was  chairman.  I 

5J)00  Answer 

Key  idea  for  the  campaigB 
was  the  incentive  of  giving  to  a 
known  French  family,  instead  of 
an  anonymous  “needy.”  Read¬ 
ers  who  sent  money  or  pledged 
themselves  to  send  food  one  or 
more  times  to  persons  in  France 
were  furnished  by  the  Post  witt  “ 
the  name  of  the  family  who  re  i 
ceived  the  benefit  of  the  done 
tion  or  to  whom  they  should 
send  food  packages,  and  a  letter 
accompanies  each  box  identify 
ing  the  donor. 

More  than  5,000  persons  wrote 
in  or  sent  pledges,  and  the  aver 
age  pledge  was  well  over  $(. 
the  promotion  department  re¬ 
port^.  Pledges  are  being  well 
kept,  according  to  the  retumi 
on  cards  given  the  pledgers  to 
send  to  the  Post  after  packages 
had  been  sent  and  to  the  co¬ 
operating  department  stores. 
Movie  Stars  Appeal 
The  average  pledge  was  for 
3Vit  packages  of  high  caloric  food, 
but  since  5,000  donations  and 
pledges  will  not  keep  5,000  fam¬ 
ilies  going  throughout  the  win¬ 
ter,  the  Post  will  keep  the  cam¬ 
paign  moving  by  refreihe 
drives  at  intervals. 

’The  campaign  was  conductad 
entirely  by  editorial  matter  and 
coupons  aided  by  radio  “spotf 
recorded  ^  movie  stars,  Joseph 
Gotten,  CJharles  Boyer  and 
Martha  Scott 

No  house  ads  were  run,  and 
daily  copy  except  on  the  first 
day  averaged  under  400  lines, 
including  picture  coverage  and 
coupon  blank. 
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Industrialisation  of  the  South 

A  discussion  and  description  of  the  growth  of  the  major 
Southern  industries  in  the  prewar  era,  their  wartime  expan¬ 
sion  and  future  outlook,  form  the  leading  article  in  the 
Winter  issue  of  The  Index,  published  i 
quarterly  by  The  New  York  /  j 
Trust  Company.  /  /  "  —  / 
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Scripps  Papers  Built 
On  Community  Basis 


By  Harold  Keen 

SAN  DIEGO,  Cal.,  Dec.  1&— 

Edicts  handed  down  from  a 
Journalistic  Shangri-La  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  think¬ 
ing  of  chain 
editors  is  one 
practice  that 
John  P.  Scripps 
studiously 
avoids. 

Youngest  o  f 
the  publishing 
<lescendants  of 
the  late  E.  W. 

Scripps,  patri- 
arch  of  a  fam-  jUL 
Uy  on  whose 
many  branches  Scripps 
are  clustered 

numerous  newspapers,  John  P. 
at  33  has  Just  acquired  two 
more  dailies,  in  Tulare,  Cal., 
marking  entry  of  the  John  P. 
Scripps  Newspapers  into  its 
sixth  coast  city. 

Scripps  has  his  headquarters 
In  San  Diego,  near  his  7.500- 
acre  ranch.  Ivanhoe,  at  Jamacha; 
and  Roy  Pinkerton,  his  editor-in- 
chief,  operates  from  Ventura. 
Cal.,  but  neither  tries  to  master¬ 
mind  editorial  policy. 

"None  of  our  editors  Is  told 
how  to  edit  his  paper,"  com¬ 
mented  Scripps.  “Each  one  has 
«  completely  free  hand,  and  our 
only  criterion  of  his  success  is 
whether  he  is  performing  a 
community  service  measurea  by 
the  paper’s  circulation. 

"We  have  found  that  no  gen¬ 
eral  policy  can  be  applied  to  a 
*roup  of  towns  whose  character 
la  varied.” 

This  executive  freedom  is  ex¬ 
tended  even  into  the  broad 
sphere  of  national  politics.  In 
the  last  presidential  election,  for 
example  Scripp’s  own  papers 
were  not  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  same  candidate. 

Rewording  Practice 

It’s  a  practice  that  apparently 
pays  dividends.  Scripps  points 
to  the  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun 
as  an  example.  That  paper  was 
purchased  by  Scripps  in  1940 
from  his  cousins,  E.  W.  and 
James  G.  Scripps  Jr.  of  the 
Scripns  League.  Its  principal 
malady,  according  to  John  P., 
was  that  it  appeared  to  be  un¬ 
der  the  domination  of  ano‘h‘'r 
erstwhile  Scripps  League  paper, 
the  Star  in  Seattle,  17  miles 
away. 

"We  gave  our  editor.  Julius 
Gius  full  latitude  in  making  the 
Sun  a  paper  that  wouM  be  a 
faithful  reflection  of  Bremer¬ 
ton."  he  said. 

The  Sun  passed  the  Netrs- 
Searchlight  in  city  circulation 
in  about  a  year,  and  Scripps  last 
May  acquired  the  opposition. 

Scripps  doesn’t  even  have  an 
emblem  of  the  <diain  in  the 
mastheads,  and  Insists  that  each 
paper  have  an  Individual  per¬ 
sonality  q>ting  from  its  own 


local  community  background. 

One  of  the  major  factors  in 
failures  of  small  town  dallies  is 
that  the  editor  spends  more  time 
in  his  swivel  chair  than  on  his 
feet,  Scripps  believes. 

"It’s  easier  to  use  the  paste 
pot  and  shears  than  to  get  out 
and  see  what  Joe  Doakes  and 
Aunt  Susie  are  doing,”  he  re¬ 
marks.  "A  small  daily  misses 
the  boat  when  it  doesn’t  take 
fullest  advantage  of  its  only  ex¬ 
clusive  feature  and  its  sole  rea¬ 
son  for  existence — local  news 
presented  in  a  bright,  interesting 
style.” 

One  certainty  about  operating 
a  chain  of  newspapers  Is  that 
you  have  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  profit  from  your  mistakes. 

"And  we  made  eveiw  mistake 
in  the  catalogue  early  in  the 
game”  admits  Scripps. 

Although  he  owned  two  dal- 
lie.s,  the  Ventura  (Cal.)  County 
Star  and  the  Santa  Paula  (Cal.) 
Chronicle,  by  the  time  he 
was  18,  it  was  not  until  1935 
that  the  chain  was  earnestly 
launched. 

Santo  Ana  Story 

That  was  the  year  the  Santa 
Ana  (Cal.)  Journal  was  estab¬ 
lished  with  a  splash  that  brings 
dour  recollections  to  Scripps. 

"The  first  issue  was  a  honey 
— a  thick  edition  full  of  con¬ 
gratulatory  ads,”  he  said.  "But 
the  contrast  the  next  day  and 
the  days  thereafter  was  pitiful. 
We  didn’t  take  heed  of  old 
E.W.’s  general  policy  in  starting 
a  newspaper.  He  used  to  com¬ 
pare  a  newspaper  to  an  infant. 
First  it  creeps,  then  it  walks, 
then  it  runs.  We  started  run¬ 
ning  and  tried  to  match  a  well- 
heeled.  long-established  compet¬ 
itor.  ’The  result  was  an  exces¬ 
sively  expensive  operation  that 
lost  money  from  the  outset.” 

’The  venture  ended  with  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  Journal  by  the 
Santa  Ana  Register  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  1938. 

’I^at  debacle  was  remem¬ 
bered  when  Scripps  entered  the 
northern  California  lumber  and 
mining  town  of  Redding  in 
1938.  ’There  were  three  dailies 
already  .struggling  along  in  the 
community  of  7,500  when  the 
Record  entered  the  field — very 
modestly. 

"We  solicited  no  advertising 
for  the  first  issue,"  he  said. 
’"Three  or  four  days  before, 
some  of  the  town’s  biggest  ad¬ 
vertisers  actually  called  us  and 
asked  whether  we  didn’t  want 
their  ads.  We  told  them  frank¬ 
ly  that  with  our  circulation  an 
unknown  factor,  we  had  no  rate 
basis. 

“Meanwhile  Harry  Bostwick 
and  Paul  Bodenhammer,  who 
were  to  be  business  manager 
and  editor,  were  pushing  door¬ 
bells  and  taking  subscriptions. 


Net  paid  circulation  the  first 
dav  was  800,  and  when  the  cir¬ 
culation  began  to  grow  faster 
than  we  expected,  we  gave  the 
advertisers  a  figure  always 
slightly  lower,  to  hedge  against 
a  possible  sudden  loss. 

"This  approach  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers  had  a  wonderful  psycho¬ 
logical  effect.  They  seemed  to 
like  to  do  business  that  way. 
We  started  crawling  in  Red¬ 
ding,  then  began  to  walk  and 
before  long  we  were  running,” 

The  result  today  Is  that  the 
other  three  papers  are  no  longer 
in  existence  and  the  Record- 
Searchlight  has  a  circulation  of 
5,800. 

Scripi>s  was  orphaned  early 
in  childhood — his  father,  John 
Paul,  second  son  of  E.W.,  died 
of  a  heart  ailment  in  1914,  and 
his  mother,  daughter  of  E.W.’s 
partner,  Milton  A.  McRae,  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  influenza  during 
World  War  I. 

He  became  a  publisher  at  the 
age  of  14,  when  his  grandfather, 
as  his  guardian,  used  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  John  Paul’s  estate  to 
purchase  the  year-old  Ventura 
County  Star,  ^ited  by  Pinker¬ 
ton. 

Tn  1930  when  John  P.  Scripps 
was  18,  McRae  purchased  for 
him  the  Santa  Paula  Chronicle, 
also  in  Ventura  County.  A 
month  later,  McRae  died,  and 
John  P.,  who  had  just  enrolled 
at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  dropped  out  of 
school  for  a  semester. 

It  was  in  this  period  that  he 
"sold”  himself  on  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  his  grandfather  had  in¬ 
sisted  he  enter,  “whether  I 
wanted  to  or  not.” 

"Naturally  I  developed  an 
aversion  to  the  idea  because 
of  its  very  compulsion,”  Scripps 
remarked.  “Then  Uncle  Bob 
( the  late  Robert  P.  Scripps, 
youngest  of  E.  W.’s  sons)  be¬ 
came  my  guardian  and  startled 
me  by  saying,  ‘You  don’t  have 
to  go  in  the  newspaper  business 
unless  you  really  want  to.’ 

‘"rhat  put  a  different  light 
on  the  matter  for  an  18-year- 
old'.  I  thought  about  it,  and 
of  my  own  choice  decided  to 
become  a  newspaperman.” 

He  returned  to  U.S.C.,  where 
he  studied  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  for  two  years.  He 
does  not  have  a  college  diploma. 
"Uncle  Bob  was  not  too  en¬ 
thused  about  my  going  to  col¬ 
lege.”  Scripps  says.  "He  thought 
travel  would  do  me  more  good.” 

In  1934,  when  E.  F.  Elfstrom, 
publisher  of  the  Alhombro 
( Cal. )  Post  -  Advocate,  became 
associated  with  Scripps  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  expansion  of  his 
newspaper  holdings  got  under 
way.  After  Elfstrom  left  in 
1938,  Scripps  served  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  as  well  as  presi¬ 
dent,  until  last  July  1,  when 
Han^  Green,  business  manager 
of  the  Ventura  Star-Free  Press 
for  13  years,  became  general 
manager  for  the  chain. 

Scripps  now  has.  besides  the 
papers  in  Bremerton,  Ven¬ 
tura.  ’Tulare  and  Redding,  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  (Cal.)  Tele¬ 
gram-Tribune,  which  like  the 
Bremerton  Sun  was  purchased 
from  his  cousins;  and  the 
Watsontrille  ( Cal. )  Register- 
Pajaronian  and  Sun.  The  Santa 


Storm  Halts 
Quebec  Papers 

Quebec,  Dec.  17  —  A  violeot 
rain  and  sleet  storm  which  swept 
over  Quebec  last  week  not  on^ 
disrupted  public  servicai 
throughout  the  city,  but  alio 
forced  the  city’s  newspapers  to 
forego  publication.  The  city  was 
without  electricity  for  over  tt 
hours,  and  while  none  of  tht 
French  papers  were  scheduled  to 
publish  on  Saturday,  Dec.  8  (a 
religious  holiday  in  Quebec 
Province)  the  Chronicle-Tele 
graph  could  not  appear  either  on 
Friday  or  Saturday. 

In  a  front-page  article  explain¬ 
ing  the  reasons  for  non^ubliea- 
tlon,  the  paper  states  "It  is  not 
within  the  recollection  of  the 
oldest  employe,  nor  is  there  ^ 
available  record,  that  publica¬ 
tion  should  ha^  thus  been  sus¬ 
pended  on  two  consecutive  pub¬ 
lishing  days.  Possibly  one  would 
have  to  go  back  to  the  War  ot 
18r2,  when  the  city  was  under 
attack,  for  a  precedent.” 

Paula  Chronicle  was  sold  In 
1942. 

Propitious  events  have  helped 
at  least  three  of  the  papers 
prosper.  In  Ventura,  there 
was  the  discovery  of  oil;  in 
Redding,  the  start  of  construc¬ 
tion  on  the  huge  Shasta  Dam 
with  its  influx  of  workers;  and 
in  Bremerton,  a  Navy  town,  the 
skyrocketing  wartime-  popula¬ 
tion.  Total  daily  circulation  of 
the  chain  is  53,450,  paced  by 
the  Bremerton  Sun’s  19,800  and 
the  Ventura  Star-Free  Press’s 
10,500. 

Tall,  husky  and  athletic- 
appearing,  the  six-foot,  three- 
inch  Scripps  Is  devoted  to 
ranch  life,  having  spent  much 
of  his  youth  at  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  ranch,  Miramar,  in  San 
Diego  County.  He  has  three 
children,  a  daughter  by  his  firri 
wife,  from  whom  he  was  di- 
vorc^  in  1938;  and  two  boys, 
Peter,  4.  and  Paul,  seven  months 
old,  by  his  present  wife,  the  for¬ 
mer  Edythe  Henderson  of  New 
York. 

Among  his  prized  possessloM 
is  the  89-foot  auxiliary  ketch 
Novia  del  Mar,  aboard  which 
his  Uncle  Bob  Scripps  died  off 
Cape  San  Lucas,  Baja,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 
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A  REPORT... 

on  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  your  future  security  I 


In  1938,  the  Axis  had  tremendous  airpower 
.  .  .  YOU  had  practically  none!  if  Today 
YOU  have  built  the  greatest  airpower  on 
earth  .  .  .  the  AXIS  has  none  .  .  .  the  AXIS 
no  longer  exists!  if  YOU  have  gained  air 
supremacy  because  brave  and  skillful  men 
won  it  for  you  in  battle  in  the  skies  ...  if 
YOU  have  gained  air  supremacy  because 
Allied  orders  for  planes  and  engines  gave 
this  nation  a  start  of  two  full  years  on  its 

the  record  . . . 

g  (  1938 . ;  STIMULUS  OF  BRITISH  .  .533,102.900 

dg  I  1939 . J  ANO  FRENCH  ORDERS J  .  .$48,597,000 

,  1940 . ^NATIONAL  DEFENSE  1  .$138,720,000 

1941 . /  BEGINS  /.  $373,083,000 

£  “  1942 . ITHE  1  .$770,595,000 

5  S  1943 . [  WAR  $1,295,935,000 

3  1944 . J  YEARS  J  $1.71 6.935.000 


BEGINS 

THE 

WAR 

YEARS 


In  1938  Curtiss-Wright  had  .  . .  9,000  employees  " 

By  1943  Curtiss-Wright  had  .  . .  180,000  employees 

In  1938  Curtiss-Wright  had  4  plants  in  op¬ 
eration  with  total  area  of  1,600,000  sq.  ft 


By  1944  Curtiss-Wright  had  H  plants  in 
operation  .  .  .  total  area  25,100,000  sq.  ft 


own  production  program  ...  if  YOU  have 
ained  air  supremacy  because  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  miracle  made  possible  by  magnificent 
cooperation  among  American  labor,  in¬ 
dustry,  government  and  armed  services,  if 
Look,  for  a  moment,  at  one  part  of  that 
accomplishment  .  .  .  the  part  shouldered  by 
Curtiss-Wright  as  the  nation’s  largest  com¬ 
bined  producer  of  aircraft,  engines  and 
propellers  in  World  War  II — 

but .  .  . 

Remember  this  time  .  . .  YOU  had  two  years  of  grace.  Two 
years  to  plan  and  build  while  your  Allies  held  off  the 
enemy ! 

That  will  not  happen  again.  Another  time  an  enemy  will 
strike  here  first.  There  will  be  no  years  of  grace  ...  no 
time  to  get  ready . . .  AMERICA  MUST  STAY  SUPREME 
IN  THE  AIR. 

No‘w  consider  this  fact , .  .  .  your  magnificent  planes  of 
today  were  on  the  drawing  boards  five  or  more  years  ago. 
Practically  all  American  aircraft  that  saw  combat  during 
the  war  were  designed  before  Pearl  Harbor! 

To  stay  supreme  in  the  Air  .  .  .  continuity  of  design,  testing 
and  production  must  be  maintained.  In  other  words,  you 
must  have  an  air  industry  constantly  spending  millions  in 
research;  you  must  have  tens  of  thousands  of  skilled  and 
experienced  men  and  women  constantly  producing  new 
planes,  testing,  proving,  improving. 

YET  .  .  .  take  a  look  at  what  is  happening — and  again 
Curtiss-Wright  figures  are  typical  of  the  entire  industry: 


DURING  THE  WAR  CURTISS-WRIGHT 
PRODUCED  AND  DELIVERED: 

.  27.000  AIRCRAFT  — ligliteri.  dive-boMbers, 

traiaers,  observatlent,  traasperts  .  .  . 


139.000  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES— tetolllag  280.- 
000,000  hersapewar  .  .  . 


I  146,000 

235,000. 


ELECTRIC  PROPELLERS  to  baraass 
000  harsapawar  .  .  . 


We  salute  the  men  and  women  who  made  this  record  possi¬ 
ble.  We  hope  they  will  never  again  have  to  perform  a 
similar  task. 

Their  efforts  will  not  be  wasted.  Wright-Cyclone  engines 
which  powered  B-29  assaults  on  Japan,  have  proved  again 
their  dependability  in  recent  spectacular  flights  from  Japan 
to  the  Nation’s  Capital. 

Curtiss  airplanes  and  propellers  have  also  made  important 
wartime  contributions  to  aviation  progress,  which  will  be 
reflected  in  improved  air  transportation  for  you. 


95%  of  the  orders  Certlss-Wrlght  hod  at  war's  eed 
hove  been  cancelled. 

90%  of  the  trained  workers  we  employed  at  peak 
prodnctlon  are  no  longer  at  wark  ballding  oirpowor 
for  yea! 

Only  5  of  the  17  Curtiss-Wright  wartime  pioats  ore 
new  in  operation  ...  by  mid-1946  only  3  will  be  in 
operation! 


All  this  was  expected  .  . .  and  planned  for.  However,  while 
the  plants  still  exist,  while  the  machines  still  exist,  while 
our  men  and  women  still  have  the  aircraft  skills  .  .  .  while 
you  still  have  the  continuity  of  design,  testing,  and  prodne- 
tion  that  means  Air  Supremacy — 

New  it  the  time  for  this  nation  through  its  gevemmont  to 
crosrte  an  oniightened  plan  for  National  Dofoosa  and  No¬ 
tional  Socarity.  If  that  It  dene,  Amarica  will  ramoia 
snpramo  on  land,  on  the  tea,  ond  in  tba  air  .  .  .  ond  YOU 
WiU  HAVE  PEACE. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT  CORPORATION 


AIR^LANtS 


ENGINES 


PROPELLERS 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


New  Research  Head 

ARTHUR  A.  PORTER  bas  been 
named  research  director  of 
Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc., 
Chicago.  Since  1941,  Mr.  Porter 
was  managing  director  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  and  previously  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Gallup  Poll. 
John  M.  Willem,  formerly 
agency  research  director,  has 
been  advanced  to  the  position 
of  account  executive. 


to  William  Esty  tr  Cot,  Inc.,  as 
account  executive.  .  .  .  Lsbtsr 
A.  Friedman  back  to  the  Sm 
Francisco  offlce  of  Brlsacher, 
Van  Norden  &  Staff,  after  two 
and  a  half  years  with  the  AAF. 

Returnees 

AMONG  servicemen  who  have 
returned  to  Newell-Emmett 
Co.,  New  York,  are;  Edward 
Grey  and  Thomas  Lynch, 
media;  Edward  Dickinson,  Rob¬ 
ert  Munhall,  research;  and 
Arthur  Kling,  Albert  Pun- 
TELLi,  and  Vivian  Hildebrand, 
art. 


McConnell  Named 

j.  E.  McConnell,  jr.,  has 

been  elected  a  vicepresident 
of  McConnell,  Eastman  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Montreal.  He  has 
been  a  director  of  the  company 
since  1938,  and  was  associated 
with  its  Toronto  and  London 
offices  for  over  10  years. 

In  New  Spots 

JOHN  E.  FRAZER  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  copy  direc¬ 
tor  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 
He  was  formerly  on  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  editorial  bureau. 

Jane  L.  Van  Alstyne,  from 
Lennen  &  Mitchell  to  the  copy 
staff  of  Franklin  Bruck  Adver¬ 
tising  Corp.,  New  York.  .  .  . 
Francis  Howard  from  Merrill 
Kremer,  Inc.,  Memphis.  Tenn., 
to  the  copy  department.  Burton 
Browne  Advertising,  Chicago. 

.  .  .  Dan  Rodgeuis  to  the  creative 
staff  of  E.  T.  Howard  Co.  .  .  . 
Kel  Demming  formerly  with 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  and 
Campbell-Ewald  to  the  Saii 
Francisco  office  of  Kudner 
Agency,  Inc.  John  F.  Engelke, 
Jr.,  from  copy-chief,  Abbott 
Laboratories’  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  to  the  staff  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Douglas  McAdams  Adver¬ 
tising.  .  .  .  Kennon  Jewitt,  copy- 
chief  at  William  H.  Weintraub 
&  Co.,  Inc.  since  1943,  to  vice- 
president  of  the  agency.  .  .  . 
ORvna.E  F.  Lawson,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  Meneough  Advertising 
Agency,  Des  Moines,  has  bepn 
transferred  to  the  Minneapolis 
office  of  the  agency. 

Service  Stars 

CAPT.  MARTIN  MURPHY  after 

four  and  one-half  years  in 
the  Army  Airborne  Forces,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Pedlar  & 
Ryan.  Lt.  Gene  Waggaman, 
Navy,  four  years,  returns  to 
Pedlar  &  Ryan’s  media  depart¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Lt.  (j.g.)  G.  J.  Fied¬ 
ler  back  to  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  as  assistant  account  execu¬ 
tive  after  three  and  one-half 
years,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard.  Back 
to  the  agency’s  art  department 
is  Francis  Dumreicher,  former¬ 
ly  Army.  .  .  .  Lt.  Commdr.  B.  B. 
Banks,  USNR,  to  Hill  Advertis¬ 
ing,  New  York,  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  .  .  .  James  Washer, 
Army,  returns  to  Donahue  & 
Coe,  Inc.,  as  assistant  account 
executive,  and  Paul  Barbuto, 
AAF,  returns  to  Donahue’s  art 
department  .  .  .  Lt.  Gerard  J. 
Cassxdy,  USNR,  back  to  Berm- 
ingham,  Castleman  &  Pierce, 
New  York.  .  .  .  Charles  F.  Ju- 
NOD,  lieutenant.  Navy,  returns 
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Hopkins 


Company  Changes 

N.  W.  HOPKINS,  director  of 
public  relations  for  Continen¬ 
tal  Motors  Corp.  since  1942,  has 
been  appointed 
advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the 
c  o  m  p  a  ny.  He 
succeeds  the 
late  John  L. 

WlERENGO.  .  .  . 

Donalds.  Frost, 
recently  d  i  s  - 
charged  from 
the  Navy,  to  as¬ 
sistant  director 
of  a  d  V  ertising 
and  market  re¬ 
search,  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.,  New 
York.  .  .  .  Lt.  Laurin  H.  Healy, 
USNR.  to  the  staff  of  the  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Britannica  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  director  of  public 
relations  and  advertising.  .  .  . 
Lt.  David  Donavan,  back  from 
Navy  service,  again  becomes 
assistant  advertising  manager. 
Interchemical  Corp.  .  .  .  Edward 
Berman,  art  director,  Abraham 
and  Straus.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  to 
advertising  manager.  .  .  .  Byron 
H.  Goodwillie,  formerly  East¬ 
ern  manager,  Scripps-Howard, 
to  the  Eastern  Sales  Staff  of 
Metropolitan  Group  Gravure. 
Anne  Gordon,  Adalin  Padway, 
Mildred  Wicks  and  Mrs.  Sonia 
ScHEiN  to  the  retail  selling  di¬ 
vision  of  Fairchild  Publications. 


Agency  Notes 

ALFRED  H.  SYVERSON  and 

Raymond  P.  Kelley,  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary-treasurer, 
respectively,  of  Syverson-Kel- 
lev  Advertising,  Spokane,  Wash., 
will  retire  Dec.  31.  Harvey  A. 
Brassard  and  Charles  R.  De- 
vine,  vicepresidents  and  account 
executives,  will  assume  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  agency.  Offices  will 
be  continued  at  608  Mohawk 
Bldg.  ’The  name  will  be  re¬ 
tained.  ’The  Alfred  H.  Syver- 
son  Advertising  agency  was 
founded  in  1913  by  Mr.  Syver- 
son,  who  was  joined  by  Mr. 
Kelley  in  1910.  New  president, 
Mr.  Brassard,  has  been  with  the 
firm  since  1931. 

Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell, 
Inc.,  through  an  arrangement 
with  Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co.,  will 
provide  foreign  advertising  fa¬ 
cilities  for  its  clients,  it  has 
been  announced. 

Nicholas  Gassaway  and  Emil 
H.  Mark  have  resigned  from 
Michel-Cather,  Inc.,  to  form 
Gassaway,  Mark  &  Co.,  with 
temporary  offices  at  ^8  Water 
St.,  New  York  City. 


Form  Ad  Agoncy 
RICHARD  BRADY,  advertising 
manattr  ol  the  Whiting-Plover 
Paper  Co.,  and  Paul  Parkinson, 
holding  a  similar  position  with 
the  Hardware  Mutual  Indem¬ 
nity  Co.,  both  of  Stevens  Point, 
Wis.,  have  organized  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  under  the  firm 
name  of  Brady-Parkinson  Co. 
They  are  resigning  their  pres¬ 
ent  positions  Jan.  10  when  they 
will  inaugurate  their  advertis¬ 
ing  service. 

With  the  Representatives 
TIMO’THY  J.  HORAN,  just  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Army,  to  the 
New  York  sales  staff,  Paul 
Block  and  Associates.  .  .  .  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  -  owned  Station 
WINX,  Washington,  D.  C.  to 
Headley-Reed  Co. 

Joiner  Honored 
COL.  TALLEY  D.  JOINER,  with 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc,,  since 
September  of  this  year,  has  been 
awarded  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  the  Legion  of  Merit.  Col. 
Joiner  was  formerly  executive 
officer  and  later  Deputy  Direc¬ 
tor.  Office  of  Dependency  Ben¬ 
efits. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 


run  in  newspapers  in  selected 
areas  and  the  theme  will  also  be 
brought  out  in  the  company’s 
magazine,  radio  and  poster  pro¬ 
motions.  ’This  is  the  fourth  con¬ 
secutive  year  that  the  company 
has  featured  the  salt  and  grape¬ 
fruit  combination.  The  agency 
is  Hill  Blackett  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Heavier  Promotion 
WI’TH  a  schedule  40%  heavier 
than  last  year’s  program.  The 
California  Fruit  Grower’s  Ex¬ 
change  has  opened  its  winter 
and  spring  advertising  campaign 
for  Sunkist  navel  oranges.  The 
backbone  of  the  campaign  will 
be  large  size  insertions  in  420 
newspapers  in  310  cities  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Also  to  be 
used  are  magazines,  radio,  car 
cards  and  billboards.  ’The 
agency  is  Foote.  Cone  &  Beld¬ 
ing,  Los  Angeles  office. 

Reply-Getter 

NEWSPAPER  ADS  describing 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  route 
to  the  South  and  offering  a  free 
map  upon  request  have  brought 
more  than  5,185  direct  replies 
in  a  period  of  less  than  a  month, 
the  Ocean  Highway  Association 
reveals.  l^is  is  the  largest 
number  of  motorist  inquiries 
since  1941,  the  Association  re¬ 
ports,  and  the  response  is  the 
highest  on  record  for  any  sim¬ 
ilar  period.  The  ads  promote 
the  facilities  of  the  coastal  route 
to  Florida  via  Wilmington,  U.  S. 
13  and  17.  Copy  is  currently 
appearing  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia  papers.  Geare- 
Marston,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

Courtesy  Copy 
A  CURRENT  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  ad  explains  the  plan  be¬ 
hind  the  railroad’s  outstanding 
courtesy  record  and  pays  trib¬ 


ute  to  the  cheerfulness  and 
helpfulness  of  travelers  durini 
wartime.  ’The  ad,  prepared  by 
Foote,  Cone  and  Belding,  New 
York,  is  appearing  in  news¬ 
papers  in  on-line  cities 

Agency  Appointments 

JAMES  O.  WELCH  CO.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  to  Charles  W, 
Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  for 
its  quality  candies,  effective 
Jan.  1.  .  .  .  Pharma-Craft  Cow, 
to  J.  Walter  ’Thompson  Co.,  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  Fresh 
Deodorant  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  .  .  .  Panther  Oa 
AND  Grease  Manufacturing  Co., 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  South¬ 
western  Petroleum  Co.,  Inc., 
same  city,  to  Guenther  Brad¬ 
ford  &  Co.,  Inc.  .  .  .  Novice  fc 
Kahn  Co.,  to  Stuart  Bart  Ad¬ 
vertising;  newspapers,  etc.  .  ,  . 
Old  ’Tropadan,  imported  liqueur, 
to  Seidel  Advertising.  .  .  .  Thi 
National  Manufacturing  Corp,, 
affiliate  of  Doehler  Metal  Fur^ 
niture  Co.  to  Hirshon-GarfteW. 

’The  United  States  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.  to  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Caples  Co.  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  World  Re¬ 
port,  new  newsweekly;  newspa¬ 
pers,  trade  papers.  .  .  .  Add. 
Precision  Products  Corp.,  Bu^ 
bank.  Cal.,  to  Wookey  and 
man,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  .  .  . 
Charles  F.  Clark,  Inc.,  to  Evans 
Associates.  Inc.,  Chicago.  .  ,  , 
Arketex  Ceramic  Corp.,  Brazil. 
Ind.,  ceramics,  to  Kane  Adver 
tising,  Bloomington. 

Schedule  Briefs 
QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  Chicago, 
is  using  a  list  of  newspapers 
on  Pack-O-Ten  ( six  different 
kinds  of  cereal  in  10  packages) 
through  Sherman  &  Marquette. 
Chicago.  .  .  .  Spiegel  Neckwear 
Co.,  Inc  (Melbroke  Ties)  plans 
to  utilize  newspapers,  consumer 
and  trade  magazines  and  direct 
mail  via  Stuart  Bart  Advertis¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  The  1946  advertising 
schedule  for  Dame  Nature  hand 
lotion  calls  for  wider  use  of 
newspapers,  radio  and  trade 
magazines.  ’The  agency  is 
Moore  &  Hamm,  Inc.  .  .  .  Recoro- 
Album-of-the-Month  Club  is 
starting  to  ’’sell”  its  idea  through 
newspaper  ads  in  Chicago  and 
New  York. 


EXPERIENCED 
NEWSPAPERMEN 
READILY  OBTAINABLE 

Newspaper  executives,  requirinf 
competent  workers  and  who 
them  quickly  in  their  Editorial 
Advertising,  Circulation  or  Me¬ 
chanical  Departments,  can  ^t  imme¬ 
diate  action  by  consulting  Editor  & 
PuBLiliHRR  Situation  Wanted  Adi 
where  many  highly  competent  work¬ 
ers  offer  their  services. 

Help  Wanted  Ads  especially  are 
an  extraordinarily  efficient  and  use¬ 
ful  employment  service,  from  which 
executives  have  the  opportunity  to 
employ  the  exact  kind  of  workers 
they  need. 

“As  a  result  of  my  Editor  S 
Publisher  Advertisement  I  was 
appointed  Editor  of  the  local  paper. 

E.  &  P.  Ads  Are  Reed 
By  Newspepeneen 
Everywhere 
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CLASSIFIED 

Classified 

'Ad-Master' 

Plan  Offered 

By  F*lix  S.  Towle 

John  A.  Finneran,  Inc.,  a  New 
York  advertising  agency,  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  innovation  in  news¬ 
paper  help  wanted  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  plan,  "The  Fin¬ 
neran  Ad-Master  System,”  is  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  and  build  na¬ 
tional  advertising  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  classification.  It  is  being 
offered  as  an  unique  service  to 
both  the  newspapers  and  the  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

The  ad-master  system  is  a  plan 
whereby  field  representatives  of 
manufacturing  and  distributing 
companies  can  place  newspaper 
help  wanted  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  in  local  publications  of  cities 
and  towns,  wherein  sales  efforts 
are  to  be  instituted  or  currently 
exist. 

It  eliminates  the  danger  of 
highly  capable  sales  personnel, 
through  necessity,  being  forced 
to  become  "expert”  copy  writers 
and  advertising  counsellors. 

It  further  eliminates  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  establishing  identity 
and  credit  and  affords  a  central¬ 
ized  billing  and  collection  sys¬ 
tem. 

Credit  Cards  Used 

Concerns  utilizing  the  ad-mas- 
ter  system  are  issued  cr^it 
cards  by  the  advertising  agency. 
These  cards  bear  an  authorita¬ 
tive  signature  of  both  the  agency 
and  the  comcem,  plus  that  of 
the  field  representative. 

The  reverse  side  rA  the  card 
bears  a  joint  statement,  by  the 
agency  and  advertiser,  author¬ 
izing  the  newspaper  to  accept, 
publish  and  bill  the  agency  for 
such  copy  as  submitted. 

In  the  event  there  are  limita¬ 
tions  as  to  the  type  of  copy, 
space  to  be  used  or  insertions 
to  be  ordered,  advice  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  is  also  included.  Newspa¬ 
pers  are  requested  to  identky 
the  transaction  via  the  credit 
card  number  and  to  accompany 
their  statement  with  proof  of 
publication. 

Field  representatives  of  the 
advertisers  are  supplied  with 
keyed  order  blanks,  bearing  the 
identical  number  of  the  credit 

Elliott  Roosevelt 
In  Radio  Interest 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  Dec.  17 — 
Elliott  Roosevelt  will  serve  as 
vice-president  of  a  new  250-watt 
radio  station  authorized  for  Cam¬ 
den,  Ark.,  in  which  he  has  a 
“minority  interest,"  Leon  Wil¬ 
son,  treasurer  of  Camden  Radio, 
Inc.,  has  announced. 

The  firm  incorporated  with 
$10,000  worth  of  stock,  Wilson 
said,  adding  that  Roosevelt  had 
paid  his  subscription  of  stock  in 
full.  He  said  the  late  presi¬ 
dent’s  son  had  not  been  promised 
a  bonus  for  advisory  service.  The 
new  station  will  have  a  fre¬ 
quency  of  1450  kilocycles,  with 
time  unlimited,  Wilson  said. 


card.  Through  the  issuance  of 
a  carefully  estimated  supply  of 
these  order  blanks,  control  is 
exercised  with  the  interests  of 
all  concerned  protected. 

A  most  constructive  feature  of 
the  system  is  a  series  of  sample 
ad  sheets.  This  copy  is  prepared 
and  written  by  the  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cy.  Various  style  ads  and  copy 
themes  are  included. 

The  ads  are  reproduced  in  sev¬ 
eral  size  fonts  in  order  to  sim¬ 
plify  acceptance  and  billings, 
by  the  newspaper,  and  to  assure 
the  advertiser  of  full  value  for 
the  purchased  space.  The  lay¬ 
out  of  the  ad  sheet  permits  the 
copy  to  be  clipped,  with  remain¬ 
ing  space  for  notation  as  a  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  main  office. 

The  ad-master  system  is  a  part 
of  the  agency  service  rendered 
to  its  clients.  The  usual  agency 
commission  is  charged  all  par¬ 
ticipating  newspapers,  provided 
such  commission  is  the  policy  of 
the  publication.  In  cases  where 
agency  commission  is  not  de¬ 
ductible,  a  service  fee  is  charged. 

■ 

Starbuck,  LePoidevin 
Sell  Radio  Interests 

Racine,  WLs..  Dec.  18 — Frank 
R.  Starbuck,  publisher  of  the  Ra¬ 
cine  Journal-Times,  and  Harry 
R.  LePoidevin,  business  man¬ 
ager,  have  sold  their  controlling 
stock  in  the  Racine  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp.,  which  operates  radio 
station  WRJN  here,  to  Myles  H. 
Johns,  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Johns  will  assume  ac¬ 
tive  management  as  soon  as  the 
FCC  approves  the  stock  sale. 
The  new  owner  of  WRJN 
is  interested  in  several  other 
radio  properties.  He  is  senior 
partner  and  executive  director 
of  the  Oshkosh  ( Wls. )  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  operating  WOSH: 
executive  director  and  partner 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  operating  WTMV 
at  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  and  own¬ 
er  of  Regional  Sales  Co.,  selling 
time  for  radio  stations. 

■ 

Russell  Heads 
INS  Miami  Office 

Barry  Faris,  editor-in-chief  of 
International  News  Service,  has 
named  James  Russell  manager 
of  the  Miami  bureau.  At  the 
same  time  Ruth  Brigham,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  Atlanta  office  of 
Associated  Press,  was  appointed 
to  INS,  Miami. 

The  new  Miami  bureau  chief 
was  formerly  in  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  and  until  recently 
was  in  the  INS  Atlanta  bureau. 

■ 

To  Become  Doily 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Dec.  18 — 
Winner  of  numerous  national 
awards,  the  Jefferson  County 
Union,  weekly  publication 
founded  by  the  late  William 
Hoard,  former  Wisconsin  gov¬ 
ernor  and  publisher  of  Hoard’s 
Dairyman,  monthly,  will  go 
daily  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
William  Hoard,  Jr.,  the  original 
publisher's  son,  said  this  week. 
Additional  presses  and  a  wire 
service  (United  Press)  are  in 
the  process  of  installation,  and 
other  necessary  changes  will  be 
forthcoming. 


Knight's  Stand 
On  Guild  Given 
On  Eve  of  Vote 

Chicago,  Dec.  19 — Chicago 
Daily  News  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  employes  were  told  again 
today  by  John  S.  Knight,  editor 
and  publisher,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  join  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  to  obtain  a 
“mutually  satisfactory  working 
agreement  or  contract.” 

This  latest  statement  from 
Mr.  Knight  came  on  the  eve  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  election  tomorrow  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  guild  shall 
be  the  collective  bargaining 
agent.  Knight  had  previously 
told  employes  at  a  staff  meeting 
that  he  was  opposed  to  a  recog¬ 
nized  guild  unit  at  the  Daily 
News. 

In  an  exchange  of  telegrams 
dated  Dec.  18,  the  publisher, 
now  in  Akron,  replied  to  a  wire 
signed  by  John  A.  Mirt,  Gene 
Morgan  and  Ward  Caille,  in 
which  they  asked  if  Knight 
would  be  willing  to  meet  at  in¬ 
tervals  with  an  independent 
committee  of  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  employes  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  matters  which  in¬ 
volve  employes.  Knight  re¬ 
plied: 

“With  respect  to  your  tele¬ 
gram  of  Dec.  18,  may  I  say  that 
I  will  always  be  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  discuss  any  matters  af¬ 
fecting  the  welfare  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  our  employes  either  in¬ 


dividually  or  with  an  independ¬ 
ent  but  thoroughly  representa¬ 
tive  committee  of  editorial  em¬ 
ployes. 

"I  shall  not  only  be  glad  to 
discuss  all  such  matters  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  but  will  bend 
every  effort  to  reach  a  ha^ 
monious  agreement  as  to  exact 
provisions  governing  wages, 
hours,  working  conditions  and 
security. 

“As  I  stated  in  my  remarks 
to  members  of  the  staff,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  join  the  Ame^ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  (CIO) 
with  all  of  its  restrictive  rules 
and  regulations  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  mutually  satisfactory 
working  agreement  or  contract 
with  the  Daily  News  if  that  is 
what  you  desire.  Please  be  as¬ 
sured  of  my  sincerity  and  good 
faith.” 

Employes  turned  down  the 
guild  by  a  vote  of  80  to  69  in 
an  election  June  1.  1944.  before 
Knight  acquired  the  paper. 

Knight  newspaper.^  under 
guild  contract  include  the  Akron 
Beacon- Journal  and  Detroit 
Free  Press.  In  Detroit.  Knight 
did  not  recently  oppose  a  guild 
shop  when  he  found  that  the 
editorial  department  was  100% 
guild  membership. 

In  voicing  his  opposition  to 
a  guild  contract  at  the  Daily 
News,  Knight  reminded  staff 
members  that  ‘guild  contracts 
tend  to  case-harden  relations 
between  the  employer  and  em¬ 
ploye”  and  “that  while  the  first 
contract  is  always  drawn  up  in 
a  climate  of  harmony,  after  that 
comes  the  clamor  for  a  guild 
shop.” 


Museum  Cites  Lincoln  Courier 


The  Lincoln  ( Ill. )  Evening 
Courier  has  been  selected  as 
“America’s  foremost  small  town 
daily  newspaper”  by  the  New 
York  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Robert  P.  Shaw,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Museum. 

In  announcing  the  award,  Mr. 
Shaw  said  the  newspaper  was 
being  honored  as  a  symbol  of 
the  U.  S.  newspapers  generally, 
which,  he  said,  “have  done  more 
than  any  other  medium  of  ex¬ 
pression  to  advise  the  public 
of  the  great  strides  made  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  industry.” 

A  certificate  of  merit  will  be 
presented  at  the  Museum  in 
Radio  City,  New  York,  on  Jan. 

3  to  Allyne  V.  and  John  Nu¬ 
gent,  CO  -  publishers  of  the 
Courier. 

'Community  Guardian' 

“A  nation’s  greatness  must 
spring  from  its  people,”  said  Mr, 
Shaw.  “It  must  couple  its  sci¬ 
entific  and  industrial  gains  with 
a  healthful  philosophy  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  majority  of  news¬ 
papers  have  acted  as  the  guard¬ 
ians  of  their  communities  as 
well  as  the  constitution  of  our 
great  nation. 

“We  feel  that  the  Courier  has 
done  a  magnificent  job  and 
when  we  honor  them,  it  is  sym¬ 
bolic  of  honoring  newspapers 
everywhere.  Th^e  two  pub¬ 
lishers  have  had  the  courage 
and  the  vision  to  help  their 
community  grow  by  encourag¬ 
ing  steadfast  faith  in  American- 
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ism  and  giving  their  readers  the 
latest  contributions  of  science 
and  industry.” 

The  award  to  the  Lincoln 
Courier  will  be  the  first,  Mr. 


Nugent  Mrs.  Nugent 

Shaw  said,  of  an  annual  series 
honoring  newspapers. 

The  museum  has  its  staff  ar 
tists  busy  preparing  for  the 
ceremonies  on  Jan.  3.  Promi¬ 
nently  displayed  during  the 
conferring  of  the  award  will  be 
a  nine-foot-wide  picture  of  the 
Lincoln  Courier  emerging  from 
a  newspaper  press,  also  depict¬ 
ed  in  large-scale  size. 

During  the  activities,  the 
paper’s  front  page  will  be 
broken  through,  revealing  a 
large  portrait  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  and,  in  diorama  effect,  a 
model  of  the  Postville  cou^ 
house  where  he  first  practiced 
law.  The  steps  of  the  court¬ 
house  will  be  labelled  with  va¬ 
rious  Lincolnian  ideals  —  Jus¬ 
tice:  Freedom  of  the  Press; 
Tolerance,  etc- 

L  i  S  H  E  R  for  DMember  22,  1«4i 
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^lAJluit  Our  l^ecuters  Sc 


Piug  /or  Reporters 

To  the  Editor: 

Newrapapermen  who  have 
spent  20  or  more  years  in  the 
business,  as  we  have,  deeply 
sn>reciate  Editor  &  Publisher's 
editorials  on  salaries. 

Newspapers,  we  feel,  have 
discovered  during  the  recent 
war  as  probably  never  before 
the  fact  their  first  concern  as  a 
business  is  to  get  the  news  and 
present  it  well.  Most  papers 
have  found  it  is  a  problem  even 
to  cover  local  sources  with  staif- 
men  available.  Those  news¬ 
men  who  could  stay  on  certain¬ 
ly  found  no  less  newspaper 
work  to  do!  Men  who  daily  did 
copy  on  war  drives  and  efforts 
just  as  surely  were  as  essential 
as  industrial  war  workers  and 
civilian  defense  personnel. 

Let  us  put  in  a  plug  for  re¬ 
porters  when  it  comes  to  sal¬ 
aries.  Seasoned  reporters  more 
often  than  not  are  rated  at  less 
pay  than  desk  men  of  like  or 
less  experience,  a  situation  driv¬ 
ing  many  good  men  in  despair 
eventually  to  the  desk.  Most 
contracts  one  hears  about  set 
up  this  difference,  ignoring  the 
fact  the  newspaper’s  first  con¬ 
tact  with  the  general  public,  or 
a  “particular”  public,  as  on  a 
beat,  is  made  by  its  reporters. 

Few  desk  men  are  called 
upon  to  employ  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  the  tact  and  diplom¬ 
acy  daily  required  of  compe¬ 
tent  reporters.  “The  Office”  in 
more  cases  than  it  ever  does, 
hears  nothing  of  this  all  impor¬ 
tant  spade-work.  A  good  re¬ 
porter  spends  far  more  time 
building  goodwill  than  the 
hours  his  time  sheet  shows. 

A  few  years  back  we  recall 
an  ^rroR  &  Publisher  story 
quoting  a  leadng  publisher  as 
uprising  a  deep  longing  to 
get  into  print  certain  human 
interest  stories  “off  the  beaten 
track”;  yarns  about  taxi  driv¬ 
en,  waitresses,  plumbers,  sea- 
nien,  say.  as  well  as  others  of 
the  “inside”  life  about  any  city. 
You  will  remember  the  item. 
Most  newswriting  men  will,  for 
about  that  time  all  our  ME’s 
mentioned  they'd  like  stories 
out  of  the  usual  newsline 
straightjackets. 

We  believe  people  will  read 
beaten  track  stories,  for  they 
are  used  to  them  just  like  eggs 
and  toast  for  breakfast,  or  meat 
and  potatoes  for  dinner.  They’d 
feel  hungry  without  them. 

But  we  all  like  the  surprise 
of  an  unexpected,  tempting  des¬ 
sert.  We’ll  talk  about  it  after¬ 
wards  and  compliment  the  cook 
more  than  we  otherwise  would. 
Which  brings  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  reporters  will  be  report¬ 
ers,  but  newspapers  can’t  expect 
them  to  always  turn  up  cake 
and  “beat”  it,  too. 

M.  S.  Ward. 

■ 

Ships  and  Men 

To  the  Editor: 

Servicemen  overseas  awaiting 
return  to  the  States,  a  great 
number  of  them  newspapermen, 
are  thoroughly  fed  up  with  the 


maladministration  of  the  demo¬ 
bilization  program.  These  men 
are  in  no  position  to  take  direct 
action.  It  b^ooves  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  States  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  return  these 
men  to  their  homes  and  jobs. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  as  the 
trade  publication  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper,  is  no  doubt  in¬ 
terested  in  not  only  seeing  all 
servicemen  returned,  but  in  par¬ 
ticular  GIs  from  the  working 
press. 

A  number  of  alibis  and  ex¬ 
cuses  have  been  offered  for  the 
slowness  of  the  demobilization 
program.  Among  the  most 
prominent  has  been  the  sup¬ 
posedly  critical  shortage  of 
shipping  space  and  vessels. 

We  men  on  Tinian  can  see  the 
hundreds  of  ships  at  anchor  in 
nearby  Saipan’s  harbor  and 
roadstead.  This  scene  is  dupli¬ 
cated  at  many  Pacific  ports. 
S/ScT.  John  A.  Purnell, 
Formerly  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  of  Harlingen 
(Tex.)  Valley  Morn¬ 
ing  Star. 

All  at  Sea  (y). 

TO  THE  EDITOR: 

A  recent  item  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  regarding  the  return 
of  a  serviceman  to  his  peace¬ 
time  reporting  job  was  enough 
to  put  everyone  at  sea(y). 

'The  item  mentioned  that  Ed¬ 
ward  Seay  had  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 
Express.  The  item  started  off  a 
series  of  events. 

Friends  of  Edward  Seay,  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  Omnibook 
magazine  in  New  York  City, 
wrote  asking  when  he  had  trans¬ 
ferred  his  activities  to  Maine. 
There  was  another  Edward  Seay. 
Mr.  Seay  of  New  York  knowing 
wdio  was  publicity  director  for 
American  Airlines  in  New  York, 
wrote  to  the  Portland  Edward 
Seay  to  see  what  it  was  all 
about. 

It  developed  that  all  three  Ed¬ 
ward  Seays  had  entered  naval 
service  in  November,  1942, 
Omnibook  Seay  being  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  commander;  American 
Airlines  Seay,  a  lieutenant;  and 
Evening  Express  Seay  a  torpedo¬ 
man  second  class. 

The  New  York  Seays  both 
sprung  from  Kentucky;  the 
Portland  Seay  from  Georgia. 
Both  New  York  Seays  had  been 
newspapermen  before  going  in¬ 
to  the  publicity  field;  both  got 
out  of  service  in  the  spring  of 
this  year;  the  local  Seay  got  out 
in  October. 

Omnibook  Seay  wrote  that  he 
and  Airlines  Seay  once  had 
offices  in  Radio  City  at  the  same 
time,  and  needless  to  say  their 
mail  and  telephone  calls  were 
in  a  constant  state  of  confusion. 

Oh.  yes.  The  New  York  Seays 
both  have  the  same  middle  ini¬ 
tial.  M.  The  Portland  Seay’s 
middle  initial  is  J.  If  the  local 
Seay  ever  gets  to  New  York  he 
plans  to  “shoot  the  breeze”  with 
his  “kinfolk.” 

H\Ror.D  Tj.  Cail, 
Portland  (  Me. )  E.^~prcss. 
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King’s  Characters  Are 
Now  in  3rd  Generation 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


“GASOLINE  ALLEY”  has  be¬ 
come  the  highway  of  life  for 
thousands  who  follow  Frank 
King’s  “real  life”  comic  strip 
characters  now  in  their  third 
generation. 

To  the  grayish  little  man  who 
draws  “Skeezix,”  the  strip  is  a 
cross-section  of  an  average 
American  family  whose  mem¬ 
bers  have  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  “peaks  and  valleys”  as 
most  folks  experience  in  the 
“ups  and  downs”  of  life. 

It  surprises  him,  at  times, 
when  he  gets  away  from  the 
daily  grind  of  meeting  a  dead¬ 
line,  to  find  that  his  lovable 
characters  have  become  house¬ 
hold  by-words  whose  counter¬ 
parts  are  found  in  nearly  every¬ 
one's  family.  Such  occasions 
give  Frank  King  a  real  thrill 
and  make  him  work  that  much 
harder  when  he  returns  to  his 
drawing  board. 

The  creator  of  Skeezix  is  a 
friendly  man  now  past  60, 
bronzed  by  the  Florida  sun. 
vigorous,  with  a  sparkle  in  his 
eyes  that  reflects  the  human 
qualities  found  in  his  strip  now 
in  its  28th  year.  King  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  Skeezix 
will  experience  all  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  average  ex-service 
man  getting  readjusted  to  civil¬ 
ian  life. 

And,  incidentally.  King  him¬ 
self  is  going  through  an  adjust¬ 
ment  period  in  synchronizing 
his  daily  and  Sunday  strips.  In 
the  past.  King's  Sunday  page  has 
been  separate  from  the  daily 
continuity.  Now  the  Sunday 
page  must  fit  in  with  the  daily 
adventures  of  Skeezix  and  the 
other  famous  “Gasoline  Alley” 
characters. 

Not  Melodramatic 

There  is  nothing  melodramatic 
about  Frank  King.  In  fact,  he  is 
almost  shy  at  times  and  he  is 
surprised  when  people  tell  him 
that  he  is  a  philosopher  who  un¬ 
folds  a  real  life  story  through 
the  medium  of  his  talented  pen. 
He  wonders,  sometimes,  if  he  is 
getting  “enough  punch”  into  his 
strip,  admitting  that  nothing 
“very  unusual”  happens  to  his 
characters. 

King  is  no  hand  for  publicity 
and  little  has  ever  appeared  in 
print  about  him.  He  has  an 
aversion  to  telephones  and  his 
name  is  not  listed  in  any  tele¬ 
phone  directory.  The  Kings 
spend  most  of  their  time  at 
their  Florida  home  on  a  250-acre 
tract  near  Lake  Tohopekaliga. 
He  dislikes  mentioning  his  post- 
office  address  because  tourists 
have  a  habit  of  meandering 
around  the  place,  snapping  pic¬ 
tures  of  “the  guy  that  draws 
Skeezix.” 

Besides,  King's  studio  is  in  his 
country  home,  where  he  and  his 
assistant,  Bill  Perry,  work  daily 
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to  create  the  adventures  of 
Uncle  Walt  and  his  expanded 
family.  In  his  spare  time.  King 
manages  the  “Folly  Farm” 
which  before  the  war  specialized 
in  growing  amaryllis  bulbs.  The 
Kings  develop^  their  own 
strain  of  fine  bulbs  sold  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York.  The  war 
took  its  toll  at  the  Folly  Farm, 
leaving  the  Kings  without  any 
hired  hands  to  run  the  place. 

Runs  the  Tractor 

Frank  found  himself  with  a 
lot  of  modern  farm  machinery 
on  his  hands.  He  had  to  get 
out  the  handbooks  and  learn  to 
operate  the  tractor  and  mower 
himself.  Mrs.  King  has  been  a 
big  help  to  her  husband  in 
keeping  up  the  place.  A  Victory 
Gai^en  took  the  place  of  the 
amaryllis  bulbs.  Likewise.  King 
gives  his  wife  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  the  “woman's  angle” 
of  the  strip  and  in  helping  him 
get  around  some  of  the  “delicate 
situations”  which  he  encoun¬ 
tered  in  “bringing”  Corky.  Judy 
and  Chipper  into  the  world. 

When  Nina  became  pregnant. 
King  found  it  was  easier  to  por¬ 
tray  certain  situations  than 
when  Walt  and  Phyllis  were  go¬ 
ing  to  have  their  first  child. 
‘"The  public  seems  to  have  be¬ 
come  more  broad-minded  about 
such  things,”  he  said.  “Although 
there  were  a  few  who  wrote  let¬ 
ters.  objecting  to  the  implica¬ 
tions  that  Nina  was  nursing  her 
own  baby.” 

The  Kings  have  been  married 
34  years.  They  grew  up  to¬ 
gether  at  Tomah,  Wis.,  where 
Frank  graduated  from  high 
school  in  1901.  He  immediately 
got  an  artist's  job  on  the  old 
Minneapolis  Times,  working  on 
the  staff  until  1905,  when  he 
went  to  Chicago  to  attend  art 
school.  After  completing  his  art 
course,  he  joined  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Examiner  as  a  staff  artist. 
He  joined  the  Chicago  Tribune 
in  1909,  doing  the  same  type  of 
work — sketches,  layouts,  court¬ 
room  scenes,  fires,  etc.  Later, 
when  John  T.  McCutcheon  went 
to  Europe  as  a  correspondent 
during  World  War  I,  King  did 
front  page  editorial  cartoons. 

King  was  never  a  comic  artist, 
in  the  sense  that  he  had  a  flair 
for  drawing  “funnies.”  He  was 
more  interested  in  real  people. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  war, 
people  were  buying  automobiles 
and  tinkering  with  the  “family 
bus”  on  Sunday  mornings  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  “ride  in  the  country.”  King 
started  drawing  “The  Rect¬ 
angle,”  which  dealt  with  timely 
topics  and  later  included  “Gaso¬ 
line  Alley,”  depicting  incidents 
in  the  life  of  a  citizen  and  his 
auto,  starting  in  Aug.,  1918. 
“Gasoline  Alley”  became  a  full- 
fledged  strip  the  following  year. 


Frank  King 

Some  of  the  characters  were 
taken  from  real  life.  In  those 
days.  King  often  visited  his 
brother-in-law,  Walter  W.  Drew, 
a  plump,  jolly  bachelor  with  an 
unruly  lock  of  hair.  There  were 
no  originals,  however,  for  Phyl¬ 
lis,  Avery,  Doc  and  Rachel. 
“They  were  just  a  composite  of 
some  people  I  knew  at  one  time 
or  another,”  explained  King. 

The  same  applies  to  Skeezix, 
although  King  admits  that  his 
own  son,  five  years  older  than 
the  baby  boy  left  on  Uncle 
Walter’s  doorstep  on  Valentine’s 
Day,  1921,  did  furnish  ideas  for 
some  of  the  things  that  Skeezix 
did  later.  Robert  Drew  King, 
who  went  through  school  with 
the  nickname  Skeezix,  is  now  in 
the  foundry  business  in  Chicago, 
having  served  as  a  naval  foundry 
man  during  the  war. 

Credits  Capt.  Patterson 

King  credits  Skeezix’s  exist¬ 
ence  to  the  fertile  mind  of  Capt. 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  New 
York  News  publisher,  who  has 
aided  most  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
ime-New  York  News  Syndicate 
artists  in  getting  “human  inter¬ 
est”  angles  into  their  comic 
strips.  Capt.  Patterson  suggested 
to  King  that  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  get  a  baby  into  the  daily 
adventures  of  Uncle  Walt,  then 
a  confirmed  bachelor. 

There  were  no  definite  plans 
for  Skeezix  when  he  was  laid  on 
Walt's  doorstep.  King's  tech¬ 
nique  always  has  been  to  let 
nature  take  its  course.  He  takes 
no  special  credit  for  the  fact 
that  Skeezix  is  the  first  comic 
strip  character  to  start  as  a  baby 
and  grow  to  manhood  day  by 
day.  “When  you  start  out  with 
a  baby  one  day  old,  you  can't 
keep  him  at  that  age,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  same  has  been  true  with 
Corky,  who  was  born  to  Walt 
and  Phylllis,  and  Judy,  who  was 
a  “running  board”  baby.  Now 
Chipper  has  joined  the  Wallet 
family  as  the  offspring  of  Nina 
and  Skeezix,  making  the  third 
generation  in  the  same  comic 
strip.  There  apparently  will  be 
plenty  of  “youth  appeal”  in  the 
strip  as  these  youngsters  grow 
up,  if  King’s  formula  holds  true 
to  form.  “I  can  .see  more  things 
to  do  with  the  strip  now  that  it 
has  widened  out,”  he  said 
recently. 

When  World  War  II  began. 


King  was  confronted  with  a  aew 
problem.  Would  Skeezix  han 
to  go  to  war?  When  It  bea^ 
apparent  that  U.  S.  was  bUs* 
drawn  into  the  conflict,  KIm  ' 
had  to  decide  the  count^S 
Skeezix’s  life  for  the  next  ftx 
years.  At  the  time  of  Petfi 
Harbor,  Skeezix  was  working  in 
a  defense  plant.  He  was  20  yem 
old  and  due  to  be  21  on  Feb.  u 
1942.  Skeezix  continued  to  do 
his  bit  in  the  defense  pl^ 
while  his  creator  did  some  decD 
thinking. 

“I  could  have  kept  him  out  of 
the  army,”  said  King.  “His  job 
might  have  been  made  essen¬ 
tial.  Failing  everything  else,  I 
guess  I  could  have  made  him  | 
4F.  I  hated  to  see  him  go  in, 
just  like  most  other  fathers.  Bnt 
Skeezix  was  a  normal  young 
American,  and  all  normal  vnimg 
Americans  were  serving  their 
country.  That  was  the  inevitabk 
answer.  Skeezix  had  to  go.  It 
raised  another  question.  In  what 
branch  of  service  should  I  place 
him? 

“I  spent  six  months  studying 
these  things  out.  Finally,  I  d^ 
cided  to  put  him  into  ordnance. 
There  were  some  good  reasons. 
He  would  have  more  freedom  of 
action  there  than  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  forces.  And  he  would  be 
working  with  small  groups  of 
men.  I  wouldn’t  have  to  draw 
300  fellows  in  every  strip.” 

Ordnance  Dept.  Cooperated 

King  found  the  Army  Ord¬ 
nance  Department  anxious  to 
cooperate  in  making  the  strip 
authentic.  Gen.  Charles  T.  Har 
ris,  Jr.,  commanding  officer  at 
the  Aberdeen,  Md.,  proving 
ground,  was  especially  helpful 
Ordnance  officers  from  Warii- 
ington  visited  King  at  his  Florida 
home.  They  brought  pictures  of 
American,  British,  German  and 
Italian  mobile  equipment,  maps 
and  information,  but  they  never 
tried  to  influence  the  course  of 
the  strip.  A  tank  sergeant  back 
from  the  Libyan  campaign  con¬ 
tributed  valuable  information 
about  combat  conditions. 

Then  there  was  the  time  when 
Skeezix  was  wounded  and 
people  became  alarmed  for  fear 
that  he  might  die  in  service. 
They  flooded  King  with  letters, 
pleading  that  he  not  let  Skeeiiz 
die.  At  that  time.  King  let  his 
future  plans  be  known  for 
Skeezix  and  Nina,  stating; 

“If  Skeezix  gets  out  of  the 
war  safely — which  I  can  guaran¬ 
tee  he  will  if  I  have  anything  to 
do  with  it — he’ll  marry  Nina. 
Then  nature  will  take  its  coutm. 
There’ll  be  children.  Those  chil¬ 
dren  will  grow  up  and  have 
children,  and  so  on  and  so  oa 
Unless,  of  course,  something 
happens  in  the  meantime.” 

King  has  kept  faith  with  his 
readers  who  follow  “Gasoline 
Alley”  in  approximately  200 
newspapers  across  the  country. 
Skeezix  and  Nina  were  married 
during  the  war  and  Chipper  has 
arriv^  on  the  scene. 

■ 

War  Book  Sales  Brisk 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  17 — Local 
news  shops  report  brisk  sale  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer’s  “Head' 
line  History”  of  World  War  U. 
at  50c  a  copy.  It  consists  of 
reproduction  by  photo-lithogra¬ 
phy  of  50  front  pMes  of 
Enquirer,  beginning  Dec.  8, 1941. 
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Inionnation  i 

Agency  Seeks  { 

Staff  of  2XH)0 

Washington,  Dec.  20  —  The 
Office  of  International  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Cultural  Affairs,  State 
Department  agency  set  up  on 
oniers  from  President  Truman, 
has  asked  permission  to  have 
a  staff  of  about  2,000  persons 
to  further  its  worldwide  cam¬ 
paign  to  promote  United  States 
goodwill  and  act  as  a  listening 
post  and  defense  against  un¬ 
friendly  propaganda. 

Most  of  the  personnel  has 
been  recruited,  subject  to  Con¬ 
gressional  approval,  from  the 
former  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  and  by  absorption  of  in¬ 
formational  specialists  in  em¬ 
bassies  and  legations  overseas. 

It  has  been  functioning  as  an 
interim  agency  since  the  Presi¬ 
dent  issued  his  executive  order 
Aug.  31  calling  for  a  depart¬ 
ment  “to  give  other  peoples  of 
the  world  a  full  and  fair  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  American  way  of 
life."  .  I 

William  Benton,  Assistant  j 
Secretary  of  State  and  former 
partner  of  Chester  Bowles  in  j 
the  advertising  agency  of  Ben- 1 
ton  it  Bowles,  is  at  the  head  of  I 
the  division.  He  has  been  as- 
.•isted  in  formulating  plans  by 
Ralph  McGill,  editor-on-leave 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Constitu¬ 
tion. 


Newspaper-Radio 
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With  the  war  over  we  renew  our  efforts  on  a  broader  and  less 
hampered  scale  to  complete  the  Zenger  Memorial  at  Saint  Paul's 
Church,  Eastchester,  New  York.  St.  Paul's  has  been  designated 
by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  national  historic  site. 


i 

The  Zenger  Memorial  Fund,  Inc.  is  for  the  purpose  of  collect¬ 
ing  money  to  erect  a  building  on  the  colonial  green  on  which 
the  church  la  located.  It  will  be  a  national  monument  to 
American  Journalism.  It  will  honor  the  great  debt  American 
newspapers  owe  to  John  Peter  Zenger  and  Andrew  Hamilton  who 
established  the  free  press  principle  in  the  Colonies  forty 
years  before  the  Declaration  of.  Independence  was  written. 


The  Zenger  Memorial  Fund,  Inc.  now  has  about  $20,000  worth  of 
Government  Bonds  trusteed  to  Messrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
Howard  Davis,  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  Dr.  W.  Harold  Weigle  and 
James  W.  Brown.  But  wo  will  need  much  more  than  that  to 
complete  the  building  and  to  acquire  available  Zenger  items. 


If  you  have  already  contributed  to  the  Fund  we  hope  you  will 
feel  the  cause  worthy  of  another  gift. 


If  you  have  not  made  a  contribution  to  this  Fund,  then  we  com¬ 
mend  the  Memorial  to  you  as  worthy  of  your  interest  and  finan¬ 
cial  support.  When  the  project  is  completed  full  credit  will 
be  given  to  all  those  who  have  helped  to  make  it  possible. 

Ihe  Memorial  has  been  endorsed  by  the  ANPA,  SNPA,  ASNE,  CNPA, 
PNPA,  Inland,  NEA,  and  a  full  score  of  newspaper  publishers 
associations . 


Study  Sponsored 

continued  from  page  7 


In  the  case  of  Philadelphia, 
which  has  a  city  and  retail  trad¬ 
ing  zone  of  966,000  families,  the 
cost  of  a  national  radio  program 
is  about  $18,000  for  time  and 
talent,  with  all  discounts  sub¬ 
tracted.  For  the  same  amount, 
plus  a  7%  allowance  for  pro¬ 
duction  cost,  the  advertiser 
could  run  500-line  copy  50 1 
weeks  in  a  year  in  two  Phila¬ 
delphia  papers  and  one  Camden. 
N.  J.  paper  (included  in  the 
trading  zone),  alternating  be¬ 
tween  the  papers  each  week. 
Or  he  could  run  1,000-line  copy, 
alternating  between  the  papers, 
(or  a  totel  of  25  weeks — roughly 
the  equivalent  of  a  26-week  ra¬ 
dio  cycle.  ! 

Full  Schedule  in  St.  Louis  I 
Applied  to  St.  Louis,  the  com¬ 
parison  works  out  even  better 
for  the  newspaper  advertiser, 
according  to  the  study.  In  this 
Instance,  the  radio  cost  would 
I  cover  a  52-week,  two-newspaper 
!  schedule  of  16  weeks  in  one 
i  paper,  16  weeks  in  the  other, 
j  and  20  weeks  in  both. 

I  Some  attention  is  given  also 
'  to  the  question  of  continuity,  a 
practice  which  in  radio,  with  its 
‘■promotion  in  newspapers,  pro¬ 
motion  over  the  air,  cumulative 
J  jackpots,  guest  stars,  and  dozens 
{  of  other  techniques  .  .  .  creates 
and  maintains  a  higher  audi- 
[  once  rating  than  would  be  con- 
i  livable  if  the  typical,  random 
.  nlt-or-miss  use  of  newspapers, 

,  with  inadequate  size  and  fre- 
[  fluency,  were  applied  to  radio.” 


For  your  support  we  can  assure  you  of  our  appreciation  In  help¬ 
ing  to  erect  the  nation's  only  national  monument  to  American 
newspapers  and  the  great  free  press  principle. 

Please  send  your  contribution,  in  whatever  amount,  which  la  a 
tax  deductibie  item,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  to  The  Zenger 
Memorial  Fund,  Inc.,  1700  Times  Tower  Building,  42nd  Street  and 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 


Sincerely  yours, 
the  '^u^ees 

’  -  W.  fV  ^  ' 


/ 


o  ^^Ti'^aeuA>er 


Vo  KEEP  ALIVE  IN  HISTOMC  SAINT 
PAUL'S  CHURCH.  EASTCHESTER. 
N.  Y.,  THE  MEMORY  OF  JOHN 
PETER  ZENGER  AND  TO  HONOR 
HIS  GREAT  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
THE  FREE  PRESS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 


DL  ZENGER  MiMOItlAl  FVIIID.  JL. 


SUITE  1700.  TIMES  TOWER.  42ND  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  18.  NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE:  BRYANT  9-3052 
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CIRCULATION 


Carriers’  ‘Gripes’  Told 
By  Iowa  Circulator 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


THERE  are  always  two  sides  to 

every  question.  Much  has 
been  said  from  the  circulation 
manager's  viewpoint  about  car¬ 
rier  problems  during  wartime. 
Let’s  see  the  carrier-salesman's 
side  of  the  story. 

Charles  E.  Grayson.  Dauen- 
port  (la.)  Democrat  <Se  Leader, 
recently  presented  the  carrier 
point  of  view  in  a  talk  before  the 
Central  States  circulators.  He 
pointed  out  that  circulation  man¬ 
agers  took  good  carrier  service 
for  granted  from  the  14-  and  15- 
year-old  boys  before  the  war.  He 
highlighted  the  carriers’  "gripes” 
as  follows; 

Collections  a  Problem 

“There  isn’t  a  progressive  cir¬ 
culation  manager  today  who  sits 
behind  his  desk  waiting  for 
route  applications,  as  boys  don't 
apply  for  routes  today.  Unless, 
of  course,  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  an  exclusive 
held  and  are  without  factory 
competition.  About  the  first 
gripe  heard.  I  don’t  want  a 
route.  Customers  aren’t  home 
on  that  route  and  the  other  car¬ 
rier  made  only  enough  to  pay 
his  bill.  Where  is  his  profit?’ 

“You  explain  that  a  good  col¬ 
lector  will  make  his  calls  just 
a  little  earlier  and  then  a  few 
stragglers  will  pay  Saturday  af¬ 
ternoons  or  the  first  of  the  week. 
Even  the  good  collectors  have 
had  trouble  finding  people  home 
and  often  times,  five  calls  are 
made  before  a  carrier  can  find 
the  war  worker  home. 

“Speaking  of  collections,  it  is 
surprising  the  number  of  $5  and 
$10  bills  that  carriers  find  on  col¬ 
lection  day.  'Customers  must 
think  I  am  a  walking  bank,’  is 
often  the  cry. 

Dalivary  Tima  a  Haadacha 

“The  time  of  delivery  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  headache  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  department.  Boys  gripe 
about  rolling  out  of  bed  early  in 
the  morning,  especially  on  Sun¬ 
days,  and  they  will  always  let 
you  know  how  an  evening  route 
interferes  with  their  playing 
time  after  school,  more  true  now 
that  daylight  saving  time  has 
been  discontinued. 

“Having  subscribers  call  by 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  a  carrier  is  a  little  late  is 
another  pet  peeve  of  the  boys. 
Possibly  the  boy  didn't  bring  the 
paper  up  to  the  fourth  flight 
apartment  or  up  the  60  terrace 
steps  to  a  small  porch.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  screened  porch  or 
front  screen  has  been  locked  or 
hooked  if  it  is  rainy  but  yet  the 
customer  expects  a  dry  paper. 

“Another  customer  is  alwa.vs 
handing  out  tips  to  the  carrier  if 
he  would  just  leave  the  paper  in 
a  mail  slot  but  the  reward  angle 
is  soon  forgotten.  Even  at 
Christmas  she  is  just  out  of 
change  or  gives  the  boy  a  new 
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shiny  dime  for  the  year’s  reward 
of  service.  It  only  takes  a  few 
of  these  little  things  to  sour  a 
carrier  as  these  younger  boys 
mould  easily. 

"Apartments  or  downtown 
routes  have  been  real  trouble 
makers,  climbing  floor  after  floor 
for  2  or  4  customers  and  then 
down  for  the  next  flight  of  steps 
as  there  are  no- connecting  halls 
in  many  apartment  hou.ses. 

“  ‘Last  Sunday  mv  papers 
were  too  heavy  and  if  they  aren’t 
thinner  next  Sunday,  you  can 
just  keep  your  route,’  is  another 
common  complaint  or  gripe.  Of 
course  the  paper  bag  was  drag¬ 
ging  on  the  ground  but  we  just 
try  to  keep  smiling  and  suggest 
that  a  wagon  be  used  on  the  de¬ 
livery. 

“  ‘Whv  do  I  need  to  go  back  in 
that  Peld  an  extra  block  to  de¬ 
liver  that  old  crab?  She  alwavs 
hides  when  I  knock  on  collection 
day  and  still  she  wants  the  best 
service.  Last  week  she  even 
asked  me  to  come  back  at  8:30 
that  night  to  collect.  Whv  can’t 
I  leave  the  paper  in  the  mail  box 
for  the  next  thing  she  will  want 
is  some  one  to  read  it  to  her 
each  afternoon?’ 

There's  the  Good  Side! 

"Then  of  course  vou  explain 
that  she  has  taken  the  paper  for 
50  years,  the  customer  is  always 
right  and  to  be  kind  toward  el¬ 
derly  people  as  that  is  what 
makes  friends  for  the  young 
paper  carriers  who  will  be  seek¬ 
ing  the  bigger  jobs  in  the  next 
few  years. 

“How  often  do  you  hear.  'I’m 
not  making  my  full  profit.’  On 
a  couple  occasions  we  found 
routes  where  customers  had  pur¬ 
chased  their  own  punches.  By 
stalling  the  carrier  for  one  week, 
when  he  went  to  collect  for  the 
double  collection,  the  previous 
week  has  been  punched.  Tear- 
out  cards  will  not  remedy  this  if 
the  subscriber  wants  to  beat  the 
carrier  as  these  people  alway.s 
haye  an  answer.  ‘You  didn’t 
haye  your  collection  book  when 
I  paid  you  or  I  paid  you  down 
town  and  you  didn’t  give  me  the 
ticket.’ 

"The  boys  have  had  their  side 
to  the  story  since  the  war  started 
and  from  general  reports,  it  is 
the  same  all  over  the  country. 
We  are  working  with  younger 
boys  than  ever  before  since  the 
Little  Merchant  plan  has  been 
started. 

“You  have  listened  to  boys 
gripe  most  of  the  day  and  you 
think  that  just  one  more  gripe 
and  you  will  hit  the  ceiling. 
Then  in  walks  a  fine  well 
groomed  soldier.  He  griped 
about  his  route  some  years  ago 
but  now  he  volunteered,  'Charlie, 
I'm  sure  glad  you  made  me  stick 
to  that  route.  Why  it  was  the 
best  training  I  ever  had  and  it 
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Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association  officers  and  leaders  ol 
the  Chattanooga  convention  recently.  Left  to  right,  seated:  loam 
F.  lae.  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  ICMA  president;  lames  N.  Sh^eek. 
ABC  managing  director,  luncheon  speaken  and  Arthur  Daniels,  Al* 
lanta  loumaL  retiring  president.  Standing.  left  to  right:  Walter  jolo- 
son,  SNPA  secretary-manager:  L  W.  McFetridge.  Tulsa  World- 
Tribune.  ICMA  secretary;  Fred  Goldsmith,  retired  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  who  was  awarded  life  member¬ 
ship;  Don  Davis.  Birmingham  News-Age-Herald,  secretary:  Cuitii 
DeLemor,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  first  vice-president*  and  I.  W. 

Roper,  Nashville  Banner-Tennessean.  newly  elected  presidtaL 


sure  taught  me  how  to  work  and 
deal  with  the  American  public.’ 

“Thanks  a  million  for  those 
kind  words,  soldier.  Maybe  all 
those  gripes  we  have  listened  to 
during  the  war  will  pay  divi¬ 
dends  in  a  few  years  as  we  have 
tried  to  listen  to  the  carriers’ 
side  of  the  story  along  with  try¬ 
ing  to  build  these  young  Amer¬ 
icans  to  better  boyhood.’’ 

Fred  Goldschmid  Honored 

LIFE  membership  was  recently 

awarded  to  Fred  (“Goldie”) 
Goldschmid.  retired  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  circulator, 
by  the  Southern  Circulation 
Managers  Association  at  the 
Chattanooga  convention.  A  typo¬ 
graphical  error  in  our  story  of 
the  meeting  took  liberties  with 
Mr.  Goldschmid’s  name.  We 
make  amends  by  quoting  the  sin¬ 
cere  words  of  tribute  carried  on 
the  plaque  presented  to  him; 

“A  Friend  of  Man — A  Pill%r 
of  Strength.  He  has  lighted  the 
path  that  many  may  tread  with 
firmer  steps.  Our  Friend  and 
Benefactor  —  Southern  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association.” 


Home  Contest  Draws 
1,000  Designers 

Chicago,  Dec.  17 — More  than 
1,000  small  homes  designs  will 
be  submitted  to  the  judges  who 
will  select  the  24  winners  in  tlM 
Chicago  Tribune's  $24,000  Oil- 
cagoland  Prize  Homes  Compe¬ 
tition. 

“More  than  850  entries  have 
been  received,”  said  Boyd  Hill, 
professional  adviser.  “Because 
the  contest  closed  at  the  height 
of  holiday  mail  congestion,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  jurors 
will  have  more  than  1,0()0  de* 
signs  to  review.” 

• 

Bauer  &  Black  to 
Expand  '46  Ads 

Chicago.  Dec.  17  —  Bauer  4 
Black  division  of  the  Kendall 
Company  is  planning  a  substan¬ 
tially  larger  advertising  budget 
for  1946,  according  to  G.  A. 
Percy,  advertising  manager.  Tbe 
program  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  company’s  hir 
tory,  including  newspapers  and 
magazines. 
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ChL  Sim  Acquires 
Building  Site 

Chicago,  Dec.  17 — Purchase  of 
the  remainder  of  the  block 
bounded  by  Madison  and  Mon¬ 
roe  streets.  Market  Street  and 
the  C?hicago  River,  by  Marshall 
Field,  Chicago  Sun  publisher, 
as  a  site  for  the  projected  new 
home  of  the  Sun,  was  announced 
this  week. 

The  final  parcel  is  located  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Madison 
and  Market  streets,  on  which  is 
located  the  five-story  Weston 
Hotel  and  store  building.  The 
price  for  the  parcel  was  $425,000. 
The  remainder  of  the  square 
block  was  acquired  by  the  Field 
interests  more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  slightly  more  than  100,000 
square  feet  is  said  to  have  cost 
Field  approximately  $1,000,000, 
or  about  $10  a  square  foot. 


Campaigns  Planned 

General  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  confined  largely  to 
B  &  B  Blue  Jay  foot  products 
in  an  enlarged  schedule  in  up¬ 
wards  of  75  major  markets. 
Greater  activity  is  planned  for 
all  fields,  and  will  be  supported 
by  several  aggressive  merchan¬ 
dising  and  sales  promotion  cy 
paigns  to  tie  in  with  advertis¬ 
ing  at  point  of  sale. 

■ 

No  Mill  Planned 

Longview,  Wash..  Dec.  1*- 
Construction  of  a  newsprint 
mill  would  require  three  years 
time,  officials  of  the  Weyer- 
hauser  Lumber  Co.  said  here  m 
denying  reports  that  organi^ 
tion  plans  to  enter  riewspruit 
production.  An  existing  mill 
would  need  18  months  to  put  s 
new  paper  machine  into  pro¬ 
duction.  officials  added. 
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Inland  Approves  Plan 
For  Newsprint  Aid 


CHICAGO,  Dec.  1 7 — Directors 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As- 
lodation  have  approved  a  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  help  any  news- 
piper  publisher — daily  or  week- 
within  the  Inland  states. 
^0  may  lose  his  source  of 
Biwsprint  supply  and  be  in 
datUfci*  of  having  to  suspend 
publication. 

President  Don  Anderson, 
Hbdhton  Wisconsin  State  Jour- 
Ml.  has  appointed  a  special  com- 
Bdttee  to  draft  a  letter  explain¬ 
ing  the  plan  and  requesting  nec- 
oiary  information  and  volun¬ 
tary  "Good  Neighbor”  pledges 
of  cooperation.  The  National 
Editorial  Association  is  assisting 
in  the  distribution  of  survey- 
pledges  to  weeklies.  The  In¬ 
land  letter  was  mailed  last  week. 

How  Plan  Works 
The  Inland  plan  provides  that 
If  any  publisher  or  group  of 
I  publishers  is  without  a  source 
I  of  supply  and  requests  help,  a 
representative  committee  of  pub- 
liihers  will :  (1 )  ask  proof  that 
the  loss  of  supply  is  through 
no  fault  of  the  publisher’s,  such 
u  poor  credit;  that  the  publish¬ 
er  has  been  unable  to  find  a  new 
source,  and  that  his  inventory  is 
so  low  that  he  cannot  carry  him¬ 
self  through  the  emergency:  (2> 

.  try  to  help  such  a  publisher  find 
'  anew  source  of  supply;  (3)  if  a 
new  source  cannot  be  found  in 
time  to  avoid  suspension  of  pub¬ 
lication.  the  committee  will  as¬ 
sist  the  troubled  publisher  to 
buy  or  borrow  an  emergency 
period  supply  from  the  nearest 
publishers  with  similar  roll  or 
sheet  sizes  who  have  indicated 
their  willingness  to  help. 

All  expense  is  to  be  borne  by 
I  the  recipient  of  the  naper,  it 
jwas  pointed  out  by  President 

i  Anderson.  The  recipient  pub¬ 
lisher  agrees  to  return  all  paper 
obtained  or  to  pay  the  cost  of 
all  paper  furnished  him  ( at  the 
option  of  the  publisher  furnish¬ 
ing  the  paper),  plus  all  frei^t 
and  any  added  and  incidental 
expense. 
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Ifewsprint  Stocks 
Down  to  37  Days 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
liAors  Association  show  that 
docks  of  newsprint  on  hand 
we  37  days'  supply  at  the  end 
of  November,  1945,  which  is  a 
decrease  of  three  days’  supply 
under  the  amount  on  hand  at 
me  end  of  October.  1945.  This 
37  days’  supply  at  the  end  of 
November,  1945,  compares  with 
M  days  at  the  end  of  November, 
1M4;  53  days  at  the  end  of  No¬ 
vember,  1943;  58  days  at  the  end 
of  November,  1942.  and  44  days 
November,  1941. 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  ANPA  consumed  238,0M 
tons  of  newsprint  paper  in  No- 
'[oniber,  1945,  compared  with 
211572  tons  in  1944  and  263,889 
tons  in  1941. 


The  Inland  board  also  noted  | 
with  approval  the  setting  up  of 
similar  plans  on  a  statewide  I 
basis  in  several  Inland  states, 
including  Iowa  and  Michigan. 
Where  state  committees  are  set 
up.  the  Inland  will  stand  by  to 
help  in  any  special  emergencies. 

Inland  directors  approved  the 
following  statement  sent  to 
newsprint  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  serving  newspapers  in 
Inland  states:  > 

Statement  to  Mills  ' 

"The  Board  of  Directors  of  | 
The  Inland  Dally  Press  Associa-  | 
tion  in  a  meeting  today  ap-  . 
proved  the  estabiishment  of  a 
voluntary  plan  to  meet  some  of  ^ 
the  emergency  needs  of  news¬ 
papers  in  distress  because  of  the 
loss  of  their  source  of  newsprint. 

"Inasmuch  as  such  a  problem  I 
involves  so  many  unknown  fac¬ 
tors  which  cannot  be  evaluated 
until  they  arise,  it  will  require 
close  cooperation  between  pub-  . 
Ushers,  manufacturers,  and  job-  I 
bers  to  make  such  a  plan  effec-  i 
tive.  I 

"It  is  our  hope  that  close  con-  ' 
tact  may  be  maintained  between 
the  various  state  and  regional  I 
newspaper  groups  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  jobbers  to  meet  ' 
these  problems  and  attempt  to  : 
solve  them  equitably.  ‘  | 

"We  are  aware  of  the  progress  ' 
made  by  the  Canadian  mills  in  | 
manufacturing  and  delivering  to  I 
the  newspaper  industry  an  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  newsprint 
under  very  difficult  and  trying 
conditions.  It  is  our  hope  that 
the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  can  make  an  equal  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  common  cause  i 
by  helping  the  mills  solve  the 
problems  of  distribution.”  I 

■ 

Connecticut  Sports 
Writers  Nome  Wilson 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  17 — 
Bob  Wilson,  Bridgeport  Herald. 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Sports  Writers  Al¬ 
liance.  Other  elections  includ¬ 
ed  Samuel  B.  Cohen.  Meriden 
Journal,  vicepresldent;  Bob  Zal¬ 
man,  Hartford  Courant,  treasur-  ! 
er,  and  Walt  Gisselbrecht,  Tor- 
rington  Register,  secretary. 

’The  Alliance  members  voted 
to  hold  the  annual  Gold  Key 
award  dinner  on  Jan.  28,  in  the 
Hotel  Taft  here.  Cohen  will 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  dinner 
committee.  Serving  on  the  Gold 
Key  Award  Committee  will  be 
Chairman  Bill  Lee,  Hartford 
Courant;  Skip  Henderson.  Hart¬ 
ford  Times,  and  Ed  Shugrue. 
Bridgeport  Post. 

m 

Yule  Programs  Cut 

Sheboygan.  Wis.,  Dec.  18 — The 
Sheboygan  Press  has  announced 
to  its  readers  that  owing  to  the 
grave  situation  in  newsprint,  it 
will  not  publish  in  detail  any 
Christmas  programs  of  schools 
and  churches  this  year.  Re¬ 
gretting  this  step,  the  paper  said 
the  newsprint  crisis  makes  this 
policy  essential. 
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PLUS  Features 
of  N.  B.  A.  Bags! 

No  matter  what  type  of  carrier-bag  you 
need — a  special  design  or  standard  style 
— N.B.A.  can  supply  one  that’s  stronger- 
made,  better-looking,  longer-wearing  and 
lower  in  final  cost,  because  it  will  be  made 
in  our  own  modern  plant  and  embody  these 
9  extra-value  features: 

1.  Bags  made  from  best  quality  29'  duck. 

2.  Bags  FULL  specified  size  when  finished: 
3.  Bags  triple  stitched  on  fronts  and  backs. 
4.  Four  thickness  tops  mean  no  rip  or  tear. 
5.  Thread  used  is  extra-strong  GLAZED. 

6.  Straps  are  non-roll,  with  turned-in  edges. 
7.  Strap  Joints  reinforced  by  CAP  rivets. 

8.  Bags  printed  in  fast  colors — non-fadings 
9.  Bags  inspected,  folded,  carefully  packed^ 


Send  for  1946  Desk  Calendar 
and  Oar  NEW  Baying  Gaidef 

The  handy  desk  calendar  comes  to  you  with 
our  best  wishes  of  the  Season.  The  Buying 
Guide  shows  our  full  line  of  circulation  sup¬ 
plies,  and  tells  why  it  will  pay  you  to  make 
N.B.A.  your  one  central  buying  source  for 
1946.  Write  for  both  NOW. 

Newspaper  Boys  of  Amerita,  Int. 

222  East  Ohio  St.  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 

froduccrt  of  Quality  Clrealatiaa  Sapplias 
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Food  Editors  Program 
Set  for  Jan.  Meeting 


CHICAGO,  Dec.  17  —  Program 

plana  for  the  Cincinnati  con¬ 
ference  of  top-flight  newspaper 
food  editors  the  week  of  Jan.  7, 
were  announced  here  today  by 
J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Association  commit¬ 
tee  sponsoring  the  meeting  for 
64  editors,  representing  a  third 
of  the  nation’s  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation. 

Ten  nationally  -  known  food 
processors  and  groups  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Cincinnati  pro¬ 
gram.  Jan.  7-11.  An  open  for¬ 
um  for  food  editors  will  be 
conducted  by  Mias  Alice  Ben¬ 
nett,  Chicago  Daily  News  food 
editor  and  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  on  Friday  morning, 
Jan.  11.  The  conference  will 
close  Friday  evening  with  a 
buffet  supper,  sponsored  by  Cin¬ 
cinnati  newspapers. 

Following  is  the  complete 
conference  program: 

Monday,  lonuory  7th 

10:00  AM — The  conference  will  meet 
in  parlors  "E”  and  “F”  of  tba  Nether- 
laai  Plaza  Hotel,  for  a  “get  together" 
meeting,  where  a  short  welcome  address 
will  be  given  by  Koger  Forger,  publisher 
of  the  CtMCinnatt  Euguirrr. 

1:00  PM— Mist  Mary  I.  Harbor  and 
Mrs.  Wiacfred  Loggans  of  the  home 
economict  dejMrtment  of  Kellogg  Com¬ 
pany,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  will  he  the 
hoatesses  for  the  company’s  luncheon. 
Immediately  following  luncheon  the  Kel¬ 
logg  Company  will  present  an  esj^ially 
written  skit  entitled,  “A  Food  Editor’s 
Day.’’  The  prima  donna  of  the  "ready- 
to-eat  cereal  drama’’  will  be  none  other 
than  an  actual  food  editor. 

6:30  PM — The  Croeley  Corporation 
will  be  host  at  a  cocktail  and  dinner 
party  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors,  in  the 
Netherland  Plaza’s  largest  banquet  room. 
R.  C.  Cosgrove,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  will  extend  a  welcome 
to  the  food  editors  in  behalf  of  the  Cros- 
W  Comiiany.  An  interesting  display 
of  a  typical  kilteben  installation  with 
Croaley's  kitchen  cabinet,  sink  and  refrig¬ 
eration  will  be  set  up  on  a  special  plat¬ 
form.  Following  the  dinner,  E.  Bonne¬ 
ville,  Croaley’s  Kitchen  Cabinet  Product 
Manager,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Selma  An¬ 
drews.  director  of  home  economics,  will 
unveil  this  complete  display. 

Tu*«day,  January  8th 

8:00  AM — A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing 
Company  will  be  host  at  a  breakfast  to 
be  held  in  parlors  “E”  and  “F”  of  the 
Netherland  Plaza.  A.  E.  Staley,  Jr., 
president  of  the  company,  expects  to  be 
present  to  introduce  their  main  speaker. 
Dr.  Donald  K.  Tressler,  food  technol¬ 
ogist,  of  Westport,  Conn. 

10:1S  AM — Procter  &  Gamble  officials 
will  greet  the  food  editors  in  the  North 
Hall  of  the  Netherland  Plaza.  Prior  to 
boarding  buses  at  10:30  for  the  trip  to 
Ivorydale,  G.  T.  Halberstadt,  of  the 
products  testing  laboratory,  will  greet  the 
editors.  P  &  G  officials  have  arranged 
the  following  tour:  Experimental  Bakery 
(exhibit  of  shortening  showing  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  field  from  1910  to  date); 
Home  Kitchen  (demonstration  of  making 
"New  Method’’  cakes) ;  Fabric  Room 
(densoiutration  of  fine  fabric  washing); 
Experimental  Laundry  (demonstration 
showing  development  of  soaps  since 
1910);  Home  Laundry  (how  soaps  are 
tested  for  efficiency  in  doing  the  family 
washing). 

12:4S  PM — The  editors  will  be  motored 
to  the  Maketewah  Country  (Tlub  for 
lunch. 

2:30  PM — The  editors  will  arrive  by 
motor  as  guests  of  the  Kroger  Food 
Foundation,  which  it  maintain^  by  the 
Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company  of 
Cincinnati.  This  tour  will  cover  detailed 
explanation  of  their  well-known  Ten- 
deray  beef  plant,  a  scientific  institution 
for  ri  M-e  the  development  of  better  beef. 
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Returning  to  the  hotel  and  reassembli^ 
again  at  6:00  PM  in  Parlors  "A,  B,  C, 
&  D,’’  the  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking 
Company  officials  will  be  hosts  at  cock¬ 
tails,  dinner  and  entertainment. 

Wndnnsday,  January  9th 

8:30  AM — H.  J.  Heinz  Company  will 
be  the  host  at  a  breakfast  in  Pavilion 
Caprice  in  the  Hotel  Netherland  Plaza. 
Franklin  Bell,  advertising  manager,  will 
preside  at  their  meeting  following  the 
breakfast,  and  the  speakers  will  be:  II.  J. 
Heinz  II,  president,  H.  N.  Riley,  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  and  quality  control,  and 
Dr.  F.  C.  Ill  nek,  chief  research  chemist. 

At  2:30  PM  in  North  Hall — F.  H. 
Peters  will  open  the  Frigidaire  mating, 
introducing  Verna  L.  Miller,  director 
of  home  economics,  who  will  give  a 
presentation  on  frozen  foods.  This  will 
be  followed  by  a  proilucts  display  to¬ 
gether  with  a  question  and  answer 
forum.  At  7:00  PM  Frigidaire  officials 
will  be  boats  at  a  cocktail  and  dinner 
party. 

Thurgdoy,  January  10th 

9:30  AM.  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of 
the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  .\merica, 
Inc.,  will  open  their  meeting  and  pre¬ 
side.  Those  to  speak  on  this  program 
are:  Dr.  Wesley  D.  Hardenberg,  Amer¬ 
ican  Meat  Institute;  Paul  S.  Willis, 
president  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
.\merica;  Dave  Thompson,  agricultural 
relations  director,  G.M.A.:  Esther 
T-atzbe,  chairman.  Women’s  Committee, 
C.M.A.;  Mabel  Flanley  of  Flanley  & 
Woodward. 

At  12:30  PM  tbe  G.M.A.  will  Iw  hosts 
at  a  luncheon  in  the  Pavilion  Caprice. 

From  2:30  PM  to  4:30  PM  Ralston 
Purina  Company  will  conduct  an  in¬ 
formative  meeting  at  which  top  exec- 
utives,  as  well  ns  two  outstanding  special¬ 
ists  from  Gardner  Advertising  Company 
(Ralston’s  agency)  will  talk  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  pertinent  to  the  food  editor's 
problems. 

"Putting  on  the  Dog’’ — A  prize  Purina 
imp  for  a  Lucky  Editor.  From  5 :00  to 
6:30  PM  cocktails,  and  at  6:30  dinner 
:'nd  entertainment. 

Friday,  January  11th 

10:00  AM — .\n  open  forum  (for  food 
editors  only)  will  be  conducted  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Alice  Bennett 
(food  editor  of  Chicago  Daily  News). 

11:30  AM,  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Com¬ 
pany  will  show  two  color  sound  movies 
entitled  "Glassing  in  Duraglas  Con¬ 
tainer,’’  and  “Mrs.  America  Spe;iks.’’ 
Milton  Olander,  manager  of  industrial 
relations,  who  recently  returned  from 
Europe,  will  speak  on  “The  Food  Situa¬ 
tion  in  Europe.”  Herbert  Barnby,  pack- 
.vging  research  department  executive,  will 
talk  on  “Food  Technology.”  Harold 
Trumbull,  sales  promotion  manager,  will 
act  as  m^erator  for  the  meeting.  Cock¬ 
tails  and  luncheon  will  precede  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors. 

5:00  PM — The  grand  finale  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  form  of  cocktails  and  buffet 
supper,  sponsored  by  all  Cincinnati  news- 
|ia  tiers. 

'The  Chicago  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  Association  committee  have  again 
arranged  for  an  executive  secretary 
(Mrs.  Helen  Prag),  a  “veteran”  of 
these  conferences,  who  will  assist  the 
editors. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  of 
the  (Chicago  Newspaper  Representatives 
Association  are:  W.  P.  Johns,  Ridder- 
Johns,  Inc.;  E.  F.  Corcoran,  The  Bran¬ 
ham  Co.;  Ken  Dennett,  O’Mara  A 
Ormsby,  Inc.;  John  Lutz,  J.  E.  Lutz; 
E.  M.  Roscher,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch . 
and  W.  A.  Daniels,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspai>ers. 

■ 

Mrs.  Damton  Retumsa 
Aided  Servicewoman 

Mrs.  Byron  Darnton,  former 
woman’s  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  returned  from  sev¬ 
eral  months  overseas  as  editor 
and  civilian  advisor  to  Service- 
woman,  in  the  Information  and 
Education  Section  of  the  War 
Department. 


Wooton  Elected 

Washington,  Doc.  18 — Paul 
Wooton.  Now  Orloans  Tlmos- 
Picayuno,  bos  boon  oloctod 
prosidont  of  tho  National  Proos 
Club  and  Warron  B.  Francis 
hos  boon  choson  vicoprosidont 
for  1946.  Othor  oificors  soloct- 
od  aro:  Goorgo  W.  Combs. 
Baltimoro  Sun,  troasuror;  Car¬ 
son  Lymcm,  Unitod  Statos 
Nows,  socrotary;  Paul  McGoo. 
Chicogo  Sun.  financial  socro. 
tary;  Morwin  Browns,  Buffalo 
Evoning  Nows,  and  C.  P.  Trus- 
solL  Now  York  Timos,  mom- 
bors  of  tho  board  of  govomors 
for  throo-yoar  forms. 


Help  Wanted 
Ad  in  'Display' 
Draws  Results 

Dallas,  Tex.  Dec.  18 — In  a 
place  designed  to  attract  the 
kind  of  applicants  wanted,  Nei- 
man-Marcus  Department  Store 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  recently  util¬ 
ized  a  display  ad  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  to  run  a  novel 
"help  wanted”  ad  —  and  with 
most  effective  results. 

On  a  three-column,  almost 
full-length  page  which  bore  the 
illustration  of  two  smartly- 
dressed  women  the  "wanted"  ad 
was  carried. 

Advertising  the  season’s  fash¬ 
ions,  the  illustrator  showed  one 
of  the  women  with  pencil  in 
hand,  printing  on  a  sign  which 
was  inverted. 

Turned  around,  the  sign  she 
had  just  written,  read,  “Wanted, 
Fashion  Artists,  Openings  for 
Two,  THIS  MAY  MEAN  YOU, 
Personnel  Office  Before  Noon, 
NEIMAN-MARCUS.” 

Response,  according  to  exec¬ 
utive  vicepresident  H.  Stanley 
Marcus,  was  instantaneous. 
Many  persons  called  the  store 
to  find  out  if  the  ad  “was  on  the 
level.”  Marcus  said.  He  said  a 
number  of  applications  had 
been  received. 

"Important,"  said  Marcus, 
"was  the  fact  that  the  ad  at¬ 
tracted  a  dis(;erning  type  of  ap¬ 
plicant,  the  kind  we  would  want 
as  fashion  artists.” 

The  idea  was  conceived  by 
Miss  Zula  McCaulley,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  store.  Miss 
McCaulley’s  direction  of  news¬ 
paper  ad  placements  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  factors  in 
making  Neiman-Marcus  inter¬ 
nationally  known,  advertising 
men  here  agree. 


Stafford  Buys  Paper 

Walter  B.  Stafford,  editor. 
Contra  Costa  Gazette  of  Mar¬ 
tinez,  Cal.,  following  42  months’ 
Naval  service,  has  purchased 
the  Hayward  (Cal.)  Journal, 
effective  Jan.  1,  it  is  announced 
by  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  broker. 
Sellers  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
J.  Motzka,  publishers  for  16 
years.  Mr.  Stafford  was  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Antioch  (Cal.) 
Daily  Ledger  and  Siskiyou 
Daily  News  before  entering  the 
Navy. 


Public  Relations 
Theme  Outlined 

continued  from  page  $ 


sparkling  with  showmanship 
Emphasizing  the  drama  of 
newspaper  production,  it  is  pa^ 
ticularly  designed  for  student 
groups.  It  recognizes  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  today  as  not  only  the 
citizen  of  tomorrow,  but  the 
maker  of  tomorrow’s  opinion. 
Aimed  at  Teachars'  Good  Will 
developing  teachers'  good  will 
This  views  the  teacher  as  an  im¬ 
portant  personage  in  whom 
hands  are  the  future  readers  of 
the  community.  As  instructor 
and  maker  of  opinion,  his  good 
will  is  regarded  as  a  desirable 
asset  to  a  newspaper.  The  proj¬ 
ect  is  premised  on  the  belief 
that  no  person  is  in  better  por¬ 
tion  to  teach  youth  the  value  of 
the  newspaper  and  its  place  in 
the  community.  As  a  leading 
example  of  this  project,  Mr. 
Gannett  minted  to  the  School 
Teacher  -  Newspaperman  Insti¬ 
tute  recently  conducted  by  the 
Binghamton  Press,  a  member  of 
the  Gannett  group. 

As  vehicles  for  extending  the 
group’s  advocacy  of  freedom  of 
expression  beyond  the  editorial 
page  and  into  the  public  plat¬ 
form,  a  series  of  public  forums 
and  interscholastic  debates  will 
be  sponsored.  These  will  seek 
to  encourage  the  greater  spread 
of  information  and  opinion  and 
to  symbolize  the  Gannett  pa¬ 
pers  as  champions  of  the  rights 
of  others  as  well  as  their  own. 

Another  project  is  aimed  at 
"bringing  the  family  into  the 
picture.”  Since  a  community 
consists  largely  of  groups  of 
families,  this  regards  what  they 
think,  feel  or  say  as  largely  af¬ 
fecting  what  the  community 
thinks,  feels  or  says.  Viewing 
the  employes  of  the  Gannett 
papers  as  the  team  that  pro¬ 
duces  them,  the  project  aims  to 
make  their  families  the  boosters 
that  promote  the  papers. 


Sales  Manager 


If  Leading  news  service 
offers  an  unusual  oppor- 
I  tunity  to  an  experienced 
j  syndicate  sales  executive. 

!  He  should  be  capable  of 
!  taking  full  charge  of  the 
j  sales  department,  direct 
;  field  operations  as  well  as 
sales  promotion. 

j  ff  Please  write  fully  regard¬ 
ing  your  background,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements. 

j  Our  staff  has  been  noti- 

!  fied  of  this  advertisement. 

I 

I  Box  3234,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 
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Hearst  Papers  Donate 
$1,000  to  Zenger  Fund 

the  Zenger  Memorial  Fund  take.  And  let  ua  not  forget 
wv  swelled  this  week  by  a  the  bounden  duty  laid  upon  our 
$1,000  donation  from  J.  D.  Gor-  shoulders  in  the  liberty-loving 
tatowsky,  on  behalf  of  the  nations  to  write  a  Bill  of  Rights 
H^st  Newspapers,  and  ap-  for  the  victors  into  the  Consti- 
proximately  $2,000  more  in  tution  of  the  United  Nations.” 
|i^  from  other  newspapers.  Ogden  Reid,  editor  of  the 
Since  the  start  of  the  new  ap-  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  re¬ 
peal  for  funds  to  erect  a  lasting  minded  the  group  of  the  con- 
monument  at  Mount  Vernon,  tinuing  battle  by,  the  press  for 
N.  y.  to  John  Peter  Zenger’s  freedom  from  government  inter- 
fight  for  freedom  of  the  press,  ference.  He  recited  several  in- 
I  more  than  $9,000  has  been  re-  stances  In  which  he  had  been 
j  ceived  by  the  fund,  whose  of-  called  on  to  account  to  some 
fices  are  at  1700  Times  Tower,  public  official  for  stories  print- 
j  1475  Broadway,  New  York  City,  ed  in  the  Herald  Tribune,  but 
In  addition  to  the  Hearst  gift,  each  instance  he  refused  and 
•  donations  not  previously  re-  stood  firm. 

ym  a  **1$  O  riAtif 


6  TIMES  DAILY 

During  printers'  strike,  Portsmouth 
(O.)  Times  goes  on  the  air  over 
WPAY  six  times  daily.  Above, 
Editor  John  G.  Green,  left,  works 
out  a  newscast  with  Bill  Pepper, 
WPAY  news  editor. 


ported  (E.  &  P.,  Dec.  15)  in¬ 
cluded:  $500,  Houston  (Tex.) 


‘It  a  newspaperman,”  he  said, 
"got  information  in  confidence 


Chronicle,  G.  L.  Mims;  and  then  broke  faith  he  would 

Peoria  (JU.)  Journal-'Transcript,  “ot  only  finish  his  usefulness 

Carl  P.  Slane;  $250,  Chicago  to  or  any  other  newspaper, 

(Ill.)  Times.  Richard  J.  Finne-  but  it  would  be  a  terrible  black 
gan.  and  Worcester  (Mass.)  oye  tor  the  press  as  a  whole 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  George  which  does  not  consider  free- 
F.  Booth;  $200,  San  Antonio  dom  of  the  press  as  a  right  for 
(Tex.)  Express,  Frank  G.  Hunt-  ‘ts  own  benefit  but  as  a  trust 
ress.  for  which  it  is  responsible  to 

$100,  Wilmington  (Del.)  the  public. 

News-Journal,  Henry  T.  Claus  “ff  ”o  one  felt  free  to  talk 
and  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palla-  to  a  newspaperman,  then  no  in- 
dium-Item,  R.  G.  Leeds;  $50  formation  would  be  given  out 


Charleston  (S.  C.)  Post-News  &  except 
Courier,  H.  T.  McGee;  ^0,  C.  M.  sources 
Palmer,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.; 
j  fU^Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald,  A.  W. 


from  government 


Reid  Tells  of  NBA  Fight 
Mr.  Reid  related  also  the 


Miriam  Gee,  society  editor,  is  on 
the  air  at  3:30  pjn.  with  Bill  Pep¬ 
per  os  announcer.  Comics  were 
read,  too. 


*  William  N.  flght  tjjg  S.  newspapers 

?  against  the  imposition  of  a  li- 

i  K  cense  to  publish  under  the  NRA. 

.  Times,  F.  R.  Starbuck;  $10.  .  -j  .. 

-  Gtoversville-Johnston  (N.  Y.)  Finally,  he  said,  a  code 

Herald  and  Leader-Republican,  approved  by  the  President 

F.  L.  Rogers;  Royal  Oafc  (Mich.)  which  m  precise  ^rms  pre- 
Tribune.  W  T.  Brown-  Beloit  constitutional  guar- 

(Wis.)  News.  C.  F.  Karstaedt-  ®  press  against 

Lock  Hgven  (Pa.)  Express,  any  order  i^u^  under  the  pur- 
F.  D.  O’Reilly;  $5,  Lowell  authority  of  the  act.  .  . 

(Mass.)  Sun.  Frank  A.  Lawler.  The  importance  of  the  result 
«nd  Chillicothe  (O.)  Gazette,  achieved  by  the  publishers  by 
J,  K  Hunter  their  refusal  to  subject  them- 

p  selves  to  the  law  was  later  em- 

rrsedom  Bell  Tolled  phasized  when  a  unanimous  Su- 

Of  the  new  receipts,  $7,400  preme  Court  in  another  contro- 
has  been  invested  in  a  $10,000  versy  before  it  by  its  decision 
^ries  F  Government  Bond,  struck  the  law  from  the  sta- 
The  Fund  now  exceeds  $30,000.  tute  books  as  repugnant  to  the 
[  Report  of  the  progress  of  the  Constitution.” 

1  Fund  drive  was  a  highlight  of  Commenting  on  his  recent 
I  the  ceremonies  Dec.  14  at  St  Orient,  Mr.  Reid 

Paul’s  Church,  Eastchester  he  had  visited  several  Japa- 

marking  the  154th  anniversary  "®®®  Korean  editors  and 

'  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  As  a  fea-  found  the  latter  enthusiastic 
tiire  of  the  exercises  at  the  ®hout  their  newfound  horizons, 
scene  of  Zenger’s  defense  of  “f  found  that  the  Japanese 

freedom,  the  Freedom  Bell  a  ®t®o  realized  what  side  their 
1.000-pound  bronze  twin  of  the  gread  was  buttered  on.”  Mr 
Liberty  Bell,  tolled  48  times  ^eid  related.  "When  I  called 
The  bell,  cast  in  1752  has  been  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
restored  to  St.  Paul’s  recently  longer  had  to  print  propa- 
after  serving  in  War  Bond  g®uda  but  could  print  the  news 
drives.  and  even  their  own  opinions. 

Dr.  Francis  C.  M.  Wei  presi-  fhey  said  that  they  understood 
dent  of  Central  China  College  fhis  and  were  very  pleased.” 

‘old  the  anniversary  audience  f^^^h  Baillie.  president  of  the 
that  “political  democracy  with-  United  Press,  also  spoke.  (E&P. 
out  economic  democracy  and  Dec.  15). 
social  democracy  is  only  a  lame  « 

form  of  democracy.”  AP  Bureau  m  Concord 

“In  celebrating  and  com-  Concohd,  N.  H.,  Dec.  20 — The 

memorating  the  Bill  of  Rights  Associated  Press  today  opened 
in  America,”  he  urged,  “let  us  a  new  bureau  in  this  city  with 
M  forget  the  other  nations  in  Leo  Sonderegger  as  correspon- 
the  world  which  are  making  a  dent  in  charge.  All  New  Hamp- 
supreme  effort  in  building  their  shire  wire  members  of  the  As- 
own  democracies.  whatever  sociated  Press  have  joined  in 
form  these  democracies  may  supporting  the  bureau. 
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Rusty  Marshall,  left,  news  editor, 
and  Betty  RusseU,  sports  editor, 
take  turns  at  the  microphone. 


r  New  Tabloid 
Planned  in 
Son  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  19 — Vic¬ 
tor  Bloom,  George  Freel  and 
Sherman  Bazell  were  intro¬ 
duced  as  principals  on  the  new 
Son  Francisco  Times,  tabloid 
pictorial,  at  a  cocktail  party 
held  Saturday  night  at  Hotel 
Fairmont. 

’The  32-page  tabloid  with  eight 
pages  of  color  comics  will  ap¬ 
pear  weekly  Jan.  12.  ’There 
was  some  talk  it  might  go  daily 
in  60  days.  The  weekly  publi¬ 
cation  will  be  substituted  for 
dry  runs  and  the  public  will  be 
offered  25.000  copies  and  asked 
to  submit  reactions,  it  was 

Issuance  of  incorporation  pa¬ 
pers  permitting  several  thousand 
shares  of  common  stock  was  re¬ 
ported  at  Sacramento,  state  cap¬ 
ital,  for  a  company  to  be  known 
as  the  San  Francisco  Times 
Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Bloom  and  Mr.  Freel  are 
now  associated  as  publishers  of 
the  Jewish  Tribune.  Mr.  Bazell. 
with  OWI  three  years  and  pre¬ 
viously  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun  -  Telegraph  and  various 
Pittsburgh  radio  stations,  said 
he  could  not  confirm  reports 
of  eastern  backing  or  inferences 
that  Marshall  Field  had  set  up 
a  new  publication. 

"I  only  know  Press  Club  talk 
on  that  subject.”  Mr.  Bazell. 
who  is  to  be  editor,  said.  “I 
was  offered  a  job  as  editor  and 
it  looked  good  to  me.” 

Inyitations  to  the  cocktail 
party  were  extended  by  Hugh 
Scheibner  of  the  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  advertising 
agency  of  that  name. 

Jake  Ehrlich,  prominent 
criminal  lawyer,  was  present 
but  was  not  announced  as  a 
participant  in  the  venture  ex¬ 
cept  as  counsel.  Temporary 
offices  are  at  617  Montgomery 
St. 


'Better  Chicago'  Winners  Listed 


Chicago,  Dec.  18  —  Eighteen 
winners  in  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American’s  $25,000  "Better  Chi¬ 
cago”  Contest  were  announced 
this  week.  Cash  awards  and 
certificates  will  be  made  at  a 
function  to  be  held  here  early 
next  year. 

The  Herald  -  American  an¬ 
nounced  its  contest  for  a  post¬ 
war  plan  for  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Chicago  last  April,  fol¬ 
lowing  its  vigorous  editorial 
campaign  which  hammered 
home  the  need  for  better  hous¬ 
ing  in  the  slum  sections  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  a  better  traction  system 
and  better  planning  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  areas. 

’The  $10,000  first  prize  for  the 
best  over-all  plan  was  awarded 
to  the  joint  entry  of  David  S. 
Gear,  ^ward  W.  Waugh  and 
George  Matsumoto  of  Birming¬ 
ham.  Mich.  The  second  prize 
of  $5,000  went  to  the  joint  en¬ 
try  of  Ernest  Grunsfeld.  Jr.. 
Wallace  F.  Yerks,  William  K. 
Koenig  and  Louis  Wirth  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  ’The  third  prize  of  $2,000 


went  to  a  brother  and  sister, 
Ann  Binkley  Horn  and  Leroy 
Binkley  of  Glencoe,  Ill. 

Additional  prizes  of  $1,000 
and  $500  were  also  awarded. 
These  included  an  award  to 
two  Navy  officers  who  sub¬ 
mitted  a  Joint  entry. 

Donation  of  $10,000  to  the  Am- 
ican  Legion’s  “Gifts  for  Yanks 
Who  Gave”  campaign  by  the 
Chicago  Her  aid- American,  was 
announced  this  week  by  John  S. 
Cusack,  county  chairman  of  the 
drive. 

’The  cash  contribution  was 
provided  by  the  Herald-Anser- 
ican’s  Wounded  Veterans  Fund, 
through  cooperation  with  the 
Hearst  Square  Post  No.  476  of 
the  American  Legion. 

In  addition.  the  Herald- 
American  is  sponsoring  once-a- 
month  entertainment  programs 
at  the  Hines  (general  Hospital. 

Funds  for  staging  these 
shows  are  obtain^  by  the 
Herald  -  American  through  its 
various  sports  promotions. 
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Price  Closes  Book 
On  War  Censorship 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON.  Dec.  20— Test¬ 
ed  in  wartime,  voluntaj^  cen¬ 
sorship  has  safeguarded  nation¬ 
al  interests  and  established  the 
fact  that  media  can  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  operate  without  stric¬ 
tures  on  expressions  of  editorial 
opinion  and  criticism  with  do¬ 
ing  public  harm,  Director  By¬ 
ron  Price  has  reported  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  in  his  flnal  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship. 

Mr.  Price  submitted  his  state¬ 
ment  as  he  prepared  to  enter 
private  business  as  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Motion  Picture  Re¬ 
ducers  and  Distributors  of 
America. 

Always  outspoken  in  his 
newspaperman's  dislike  for  cen¬ 
sorship,  while  admitting  its  ne¬ 
cessity — only  in  wartime — Price 
expressed  this  position  as  he 
took  leave  of  government  serv¬ 
ice: 

House  Built  on  Sand 

“The  word  ( ‘censorship’ ) 
arouses  instant  resentment,  dis¬ 
trust  and  fear  among  free  men. 
Everything  the  censor  does  is 
contrary  to  the  fundamentals  of 
liberty.  He  invades  privacy 
ruthlessly,  delays  and  mutilates 
the  mails  and  cables,  and  lays 
restrictions  on  public  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  press.  .  .  .  The  cen¬ 
sor’s  house  is  built  on  sand,  no 
matter  what  statutes  may  be 
enacted,  or  what  the  courts  may 
declare.  In  our  country  it 
should  be  understood  that  no 
one  who  does  not  dislike  cen¬ 
sorship  should  ever  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  exercise  censorship.’’ 

Voluntary  censorship.  Price 
declared,  is  the  only  type  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  principles  of  a 
free  country  and  he  urged  that 
this  fact  not  be  lost  sight  of 
even  in  the  event  national  peril 
again  arises.  “Editorial  opin¬ 
ions  and  criticisms,”  he  said, 
“never  can  be  brought  under 
government  restraint,  and  ought 
not  to  be,  so  long  as  our  present 
form  of  government  endures; 
and  any  censorial  excursion  in¬ 
to  that  realm  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  destroy  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  censored  and 
lead  to  collapse  of  the  entire 
structure.” 

'Greatest  Challenge' 

Price  discussed  at  length  the 
military  peacetime  groundwork 
which  was  the  basis  for  bring¬ 
ing  into  existence  the  far-flung 
supervisory  censorship  “in  a 
single  room  with  borrowed 
clcAical  help."  He  named  and 
paid  tribute  to  a  score  of  as¬ 
sociates  and  told  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  censorship  into  a  suc¬ 
cessful  system  of  counter  es¬ 
pionage,  cooperating  with  other 
Allied  nations. 

Best  kept  secret  of  the  war, 
in  his  opinion,  was  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  atomic  bomb; 
“greatest  challenge”  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  he  named  as  the  necessity 
of  keeping  from  the  enemy  the 
preparations  for  invasion  of 


France  across  the  Channel — “the 
crucial  questions  of  where  and 
when  and  how  it  would  strike 
the  continent.’’ 

Director  Price  indicated 
throughout  his  report  that  two 
performances  by  his  office 
pleased  him  most;  1.  That 
cables  were  being  censored  a 
few  hours  after  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor.  2.  The  Office  of 
Censorship  ceased  to  exist  a 
few  hours  after  hostilities  end¬ 
ed. 

That  he  had  to  fight  a  con¬ 
stant  battle  against  a  manda¬ 
tory  censorship  (something  he 
frequently  hinted  at  during 
wartime  statements)  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  section  of  the  re¬ 
port  which  states: 

“There  were,  of  course,  critics 
of  voluntary  censorship  in  both 
military  and  civilian  quarters. 
For  the  most  part  they  were 
people  who  believed  in  the 
strict  regulation  of  the  press 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 
These  critics  sometimes  pointed 
to  individual  news  stories  to 
bolster  their  contention  that  in¬ 
formation  of  value  to  the  enemy 
was  being  printed. 

“The  Office  of  Censorship 
looked  into  the  cases  which 
were  brought  to  its  attention, 
and  found  that  there  was  ap¬ 
propriate  authority  for  the  dis¬ 
closures  in  that  the  information 
had  first  been  published  abroad 
and  consequently  was  available 
to  the  enemy  before  it  reached 
the  United  States.  In  most 
cases  involving  appropriate  au¬ 
thority,  the  latter  turned  out 
to  be  a  cabinet  member,  a  high 
military  or  civilian  official,  or 
even  the  President. 

“It  was  obvious  that  the  re¬ 
sponsible  official  had  weighed 
the  security  factor  against  the 
need  for  Informing  the  public 
and  had  found  the  latter  con¬ 
sideration  overwhelming.” 

Inadvertent  Mistakes 

Editors  and  broadcasters  were 
praised  for  “unstinted  coopera¬ 
tion  .  .  .  there  were  mistakes, 
of  course,  but  they  were  inad¬ 
vertent.  Never  during  nearly 
four  years  of  war  was  the  code 
of  the  principle  of  voluntary 
censorship  successfully  chal¬ 
lenged.  Even  when  editors  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  need  for  with¬ 
holding  certain  information, 
they  abided  by  the  reconunen- 
dation  of  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship  that  it  be  not  printed.” 

Throughout  voluntary  censor¬ 
ship.  Mr.  Price  prided  himself 
that  “the  columns  of  American 
publications  will  remain  the 
freest  in  the  world  and  will 
tell  the  story  of  our  national 
successes  accurately  and  in  much 
detail.” 

Grouped  in  a  listing  of  well- 
kept  secrets  by  reason  of  ab¬ 
sence  of  press  and  radio  “play” 
were: 

The  visit  of  Soviet  Commis¬ 
sar  Molotov  to  Washington,  to 
confer  with  President  Roose¬ 


velt  in  1942.  (In  this  connec¬ 
tion.  Price  said,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  broke  the  story 
before  the  official  announce¬ 
ment  and  occasioned  the  only 
instance  where  he  had  publicly 
to  cite  a  newspaper  as  having 
crossed  a  requ^.) 

The  September,  1942  tour  by 
the  President  to  visit  war 
plants. 

The  Casablanca  conference  of 
1943. 

The  Cairo  conference. 

The  landings  on  western 
states  of  Japanese  bdmb-carry- 
ing  balloons. 

Radar  and  atomic  bombs. 

Basic  PrincipUs  Given 

Price’s  report  on  press  cen¬ 
sorship  concluded: 

“The  efficiency  of  voluntary 
censorship  demonstrated  that 
results  could  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  the  backing  of  a  law  and 
without  threats  or  penalties. 

“The  American  program  was 
based  on  these  principles: 

1.  Voluntary  censorship  must 
deal  only  with  questions  in¬ 
volving  war  security, 

2.  It  must  never  base  a  re¬ 
quest  on  any  security  considera¬ 
tion  which  may  be  question¬ 
able.  The  danger  to  security 
must  be  real,  and  must  be 
backed  by  a  solid  and  reason¬ 
able  explanation. 

3.  It  must  avoid  any  interfer¬ 
ence  whatever  with  editorial 
opinion.  Such  opinion  could 
not  possibly  be  controlled  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  even  if  it  were 
desirable. 

4.  It  must  never  be  influenced 
by  non-security  considerations 
of  policy  or  public  needs.  Any 
involvement  in  these  fieleis 
would  destroy  effectiveness 
elsewhere. 

5.  It  must  make  no  requests 
which  would  put  the  press  in 
the  Dosition  of  policing  or  with¬ 
holding  from  publication  the 
utterances  of  responsible  public 
officials. 

6.  It  must  make  every  effort 
to  avoid  multiple  censorship 
and  on  no  account  must  with¬ 
hold  from  the  American  public 
any  information  which  has  been 
generally  disseminated  abroad. 

7.  It  must  never  undertake  to 
vouch  for  the  truth  or  accuracy 
of  any  news  story.  The  em¬ 
barrassments  would  be  too  great 
for  a  voluntary  system,  based 
on  security,  to  survive. 

8.  It  must  never  undertake  to 
regulate  release  dates  or  other 
matters  of  newspaper  ethics.  To 
do  so  would  encourage  govern¬ 
ment  interference  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  and  possibly  uncontroll¬ 
able  character. 

9.  It  must  be  absolutely  im¬ 
partial  and  consistent.  If  any 
censor  is  to  maintain  a  position 
of  infiuence,  his  blue  pencil 
must  know  no  brother  among 
competitors. 

10.  It  must  operate  openly, 
advising  the  public  of  every  re¬ 
quest  made  of  the  press.  To  do 
otherwise  would  undermine 
public  confidence  and  foster  un- 
warranted  suspicion  both 
against  the  government  and  the 
press. 

“Thus  the  unique  experiment 
conducted  by  the  American 
press  and  radio  was  a  hearten¬ 
ing  example  of  democracy  at 
work.” 


Amer.  Weekly 
Stafi  Hears  Plan 
For  'Big  Names' 

Walter  Howey,  newly  named 
editor  of  the  American  Weekly 
several  noted  authors,  conbll^ 
utors  and  associate  editors  ad¬ 
dressed-  the  entire  sales  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  American  Weekiv 
during  a  four-day  meeting  at 
the  Warwick  Hotel  in  New 
York  recently.  It  was  the  pub¬ 
lication’s  first  sales  convention 
since  Dec.  7.  1941. 

Among  the  speakers  were 
Fannie  Hurst.  Genevieve  Rrk- 
hurst,  and  John  Erskine. 

Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  told  "How 
Medicine  and  the  People  Both 
Profit  From  Editorial  Rescota- 
tion  of  Medical  Developmeots,” 
ai^  accredited  mass  publica¬ 
tions  like  the  American  Weekly 
as  the  greatest  media  for  health 
education  of  the  people. 

Dr.  Ralph  P.  Johnson  of  the 
General  Electric  Research  Lab¬ 
oratories,  and  Dr.  Roy  Marshall, 
director  of  the  Fels  Planetar 
ium.  addressed  the  sales  organ¬ 
ization,  and  Dr.  Marshall  gave 
credit  to  the  growing  popular 
interest  in  scientific  sublects 
and  the  advancement  of  study 
in  his  field  to  the  publication  of 
astronomical  discoveries. 

Mr.  Howey  told  of  the  authors 
like  Ben  Hecht.  Charlie  Mac- 
Arthur,  Thyra  Samter  Winslow 
Homer  Croy,  Paul  Gallico,  and 
numerous  others  who  would 
become  regular  writers  of  fea¬ 
ture  articles. 

Robert  D.  Potter,  science  edi¬ 
tor;  Peter  Levins,  writer  of 
crime  stories,  and  Florence  Bro- 
beck,  domestic  science  editor, 
told  about  new  features  which 
are  being  prepared. 

William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal- American,  has  become  pub¬ 
lisher  also  of  the  American 
Weekly,  with  Howey  relinquish¬ 
ing  that  post  and  replacing  Mar¬ 
tin  J.  (Mike)  Porter  as  editor. 
Porter  has  resigned  from  the 
Hearst  organization. 


Radio  Institute  Plan 

A  Georgia  Radio  Institute, 
pottemed  after  the  Georgia 
Press  Institute,  now  in  its  ISth 
year,  is  being  planned  under 
the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
Georgia  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  and  the  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  JouznalisB, 
the  University  of  Georgia. 

Wilton  E.  Cobb,  general 
manager  of  Station  WMAZ. 
Macon,  in  proposing  the  In¬ 
stitute  at  the  Cclumbus  session 
said  that  it  has  the  full  ap¬ 
proval  of  President  Harmon 
W.  Caldwell  of  the  University 
and  Dean  John  E.  Drewry  of 
the  Grady  School  with  both 
of  whom  he  has  talked  re¬ 
cently. 
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More  than  59'’fl  of  the  total 
estimated  annual  tonnage  con- 
jumption  of  New  England 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers  is 
represented  by  replies  indicat¬ 
ing  a  willingness  to  enter  into 
a  share  the  newsprint  agree¬ 
ment,  according  to  returns  tabu¬ 
lated  by  the  newsprint  commit- 
j  tee  of  the  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association. 

1^'  The  New  England  plan  seeks 
immediate  help  from  a  cooper¬ 
ating  publisher  in  furnishing 
newsprint  to  a  fellow-publisher 
facing  suspension  because  his 
1  source  of  newsprint  has  been 
jcut  off  through  no  fault  of  his 
town. 

(  Of  H8  responses  received, 

.  only  three  dailies  and  seven 
weeklies  were  unwilling  to  par¬ 
ticipate;  21  did  not  express 
themselves.  Most  of  the  week¬ 
lies  refusing,  stated  they  felt 
they  were  so  small  that  they 
could  be  of  little  or  no  help. 
Answers  were  not  received  from 
i  all  dailies  in  the  area. 

Of  a  total  of  120.391  tons  an¬ 
nual  consumption  represented 
by  the  148  newspapers  reply- 
i^,  but  2,100  tons  are  con- 
sun^  by  the  10  not  favoring 
the  plan.  The  total  annual  con¬ 
sumption  by  all  weekly  news¬ 
papers  returning  their  ques¬ 
tionnaires  Is  2,014  tons. 

On  the  basis  of  a  newspaper 
udsting  in  distress  on  the  basis 
of  not  exceeding  3%  of  his  an¬ 
nual  consumption,  there  will  be 
available  among  those  not  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  plan,  a  the¬ 
oretical  pool  of  3,548  tons  while 
aunmarized  reports  indicate 
only  some  366  tons  of  doubtful 
»pply  among  those  reporting, 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1946. 

Letters  of  explanation  of  the 
newsprint  sharing  plan  have 
been  sent  all  suppliers  repre- 
lented  in  the  survey,  together 
with  copies  of  the  pledge  which 
pnblidiers  are  asked  to  sign 
and  the  application  for  aid 
which  a  distressed  publisher 
will  be  required  to  execute. 

Reports  from  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  at  New  York,  indicate 
the  NEDA  and  NE  publishers 
will  have  the  cooperation  and 
rapport  of  that  group. 


■ 

i  Wig.  Circulators  Meet 

Fond  Du  Lac,  Wls.,  Dec.  18— 
Circulation  managers  of  Wis¬ 
consin  daily  newspapers  and 
members  of  the  staffs  attended 
a  two-day  conference  here  at 
file  Hotel  Retlaw,  with  the 
Fond  du  Imc  Commonwealth 
Mporter  as  host.  Otto  Stielow. 
Sheboygan  Press,  was  chairman 
of  the  business  meeting  held  to 
wuss  current  problems.  Plans 
for  other  similar  meetings  were 
<n*cussed  and  a  committee  ap- 
^Inted  to  prepare  a  program, 
oate  and  location  ior  the  next 
s^on.  William  Schulte.  Keno- 
Erening  Newt,  U  chairman 
of  this  conunlttee,  on  which  also 
W.  R.  Schaefer.  Marinette 
wegle-Star,  and  Wilbur  Flem¬ 
ing.  Milwaukee  Journal. 


War  Dept.  Changes 

Washington,  Dec.  20 — Lieut. 
Gen.  I.  Lawton  Collins  hos 
been  appointed  director  of  in¬ 
formation  ior  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  succeeding  Maj.  Gen. 
A.  D.  Surles  who  has  been 
assigned  to  special  duty  with 
the  chief  of  Staff  after  four 
years  at  the  head  of  public 
relations.  Maj.  Gen.  Floyd  L. 
Parks,  formerly  with  the  Air¬ 
borne  Forces,  becomes  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  bureou  of  public 
relations  succeding  Col.  R. 
Ernest  Dupuy  who  is  retiring. 
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VINCENT  DEPAUL  SLAVIN. 

48,  reporter  for  the  Newark 
( N.  J. )  News  for  23  years,  died 
Dec.  16  at  his  home  in  Newark. 
He  entered  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  as  reporter  for  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  (N.  J. )  Times. 

Edward  Hardy  Clark,  81, 
manager  of  the  Phoebe  Apper- 
son  Hearst  estate  for  many 
years,  died  in  San  Francisco 
Dec.  17.  He  was  a  cousin  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst. 

Leslie  R.  Fort,  62,  former 
publisher  of  the  Lakewood 
(N.  J.)  Timet  and  Journal  and 
of  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Press, 
died  Dec.  16  in  Plainfield  after 
a  long  illness. 

Felix  N.  Gerson,  83,  former 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Israelite 
and  managing  editor  of  the 
Jewish  Exponent,  died  Dec.  13 
in  Philadelphia. 

James  B.  Mackenzie,  55,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  advertising  executive 
and  artist,  died  Dec.  13  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  art  di¬ 
rector  of  Lewis  &  Gilman,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  past  president 
of  the  Art  Directors’  Club  of 
Philadelphia  and  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  Associated  Artists  of 
Philadelphia. 

James  A.  Thompson,  former 
Canadian  editor  and  publisher, 
died  last  week  at  his  home  in 
Gananoque.  He  published  and 
edited  the  Gananoque  Journal. 

Fred  E.  Harmon,  84,  for 
nearly  17  years  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  died  Dec.  8  at  Mill- 
brae,  Cal.,  after  a  year’s  illness. 

Died  In  Service 
THE  War  Department  has  con¬ 
firmed  the  death  at  sea  of  Lt. 
Allen  Owens  Wood,  former 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 

Joumal  reporter  and  photogra¬ 
pher.  Lieutenant  Wood  was  in 
command  of  native  troops  on 
Negros  Island,  P.  I.,  when  the 
Japanese  attacked  there  in  De- 
cemfber,  1941.  Later  he  was 
wounded  at  Bataan  and  made 
a  prisoner  of  war.  'Hie  Japan¬ 
ese  ship  on  which  he  and  other 
American  prisoners  were  being 
transported  from  Japan  several 
weeks  before  Japan's  capitula¬ 
tion  was  sunk.  Lieutenant  Wood 
was  among  those  drowned. 


Vaughn  Reports 
On  Orients  Plans 
Return  to  Manila 

Miles  (Thousands  of  ’Em) 
Vaughn,  Far  Eastern  manager 
of  United  Press,  came  back 
from  the  Orient 
in  a  blizzard 
this  week,  re¬ 
newed  some 
friendships  at 
220  East  42nd 
Street,  and 
made  plans  for 
hopping  back 
to  Manila  in  a 
few  weeks. 

Little  over 
a  year  ago. 

Vaughn  took 
off  from  a  desk 
job  in  New 
York  to  see  how  the  war  was 
going  in  the  Pacific.  For  10 
years  prior  to  1934  he  had 
roamed  the  Orient  for  news  and 
each  year  thereafter  he  longed 
to  return  to  his  old  beat. 

En  route  to  Honolulu,  Vaughn 
learned  of  his  promotion  to 
Far  Eastern  manager  from 
night  news  manager.  He  didn’t 
stay  long  in  Hawaii,  but  went 
on  to  see  the  cleanup  of  Saipan, 
report  the  B-29  raids  on  Nagoya, 
cover  the  campaign  on  Leyte, 
and  then  go  on  to  New  Guinea, 
Australia  and  Lord  Mountbat- 
ten’s  headquarters  at  Kandy, 
Ceylon. 

Bureau  in  Bombay 

When  the  war  ended,  Vaughn 
went  into  India  and  reorganized 
the  United  Press  service  which 
up  to  then  consisted  of  a  small 
file  direct  to  clients  from  Lon¬ 
don  and  New  York.  Now  U.P. 
has  a  man-sized  bureau  in  Bom¬ 
bay  in  charge  of  John  Hlavacek, 
former  Chicago  reporter  who 
won  General  Chennault’s  cita¬ 
tion  for  blowing  up  the  big 
American  airfield  in  China  be¬ 
fore  the  Japs  got  it. 

From  Bombay,  the  U.P.’s 
world  news  report  is  relayed 
throughout  India  over  commer- 
ciai  telegraph  lines,  the  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  which  is  a  stumbling 
block  to  freedom  of  news  dis¬ 
tribution.  To  set  up  its  own 
radio  operation,  U.P.  Drought  in 
equipment  and  loaned  it  to  the 
India  Postoffice  which  still  re¬ 
stricts  the  cimying  of  newscasts 
to  those  which  emanate  from 
British  Empire  points. 

U.  S.  press  representatives, 
Vaughn  said,  are  trying  to  get 
the  government  in  India  to 
grant  the  same  privileges  of 
news  gathering  and  dissimina- 
tion  which  Reuters  enjoys  in 
the  U.  S.  Negotiations  are  un¬ 
der  way.  he  reported,  for  sale 
of  a  minority  interest  in  Reuters 
domestic  service  (known  as 
Associated  Press  of  India)  to 
the  Indian  and  Eastern  News¬ 
paper  Society,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

in  India,  he  explained,  U.P.  is 
designated  by  UPA  (United 
Press  of  America)  and  AP  by 
APA  (Associated  Press  of 
America).  The  big  papers  there, 
he  added,  are  loyal  supporters 
of  the  American  press  associa¬ 


tions  while  they  respect  Reuters 
as  an  agent  of  Empire. 

"There  is  a  vast  expansion  of 
newspapers  under  way  in  India, 
Vaughn  said.  Papers  in  the 
vernacular  group,  especially,  are 
flourishing.  He  was  impressed 
by  the  Hindu  of  Madras  which 
has  a  beautiful  big  building 
and  prints  in  three  colors  every 
day. 

Visiting  Tokyo,  Vaughn  found 
life  at  the  Foreign  Correspond¬ 
ents’  Club,  No.  1  Shimbun  Alley, 
an  ‘‘exciting  adventure.”  and 
also  noted  that  General  MacAr- 
thur  had  made  a  good  selection 
in  Gen.  Frank  Baker  as  his 
press  relations  officer  succeed¬ 
ing  Gen.  LeGrand  Diller,  who 
has  returned  to  Washington. 

MacArthur  is  a  popular  hero 
in  Japan,  Vaughn  reported, 
chiefly  because  of  the  "almost 
superb”  conduct  of  American 
troops  in  the  occupation. 

Coverage  of  the  Far  East  is 
now  a  job  for  the  trained  and 
experienced  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  who  has  the  necessary  back¬ 
ground  to  know  how  to  evaluate 
what  happens. 

“It’s  no  longer  the  job  for 
the  beachhead  police  reporter,” 
Vaughn  said.  “We  are  sending 
our  most  experienced  Far  East¬ 
ern  correspondents  to  take 
charge  of  coverage.” 

Vaughn  sees  it  as  a  job  of 
“ventilation”  to  be  done  by  the 
American  press. 

“A  lot  of  international  injus¬ 
tices  might  be  done.”  he  ob¬ 
served.  “if  the  American  news¬ 
paper  reporter  wasn’t  on  the 
job.” 

■ 

New  York  Publishers' 
Program  Axmounced 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18 — ^The 
program  for  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  on  Jan.  30-31 
at  the  DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel  in 
Albany  was  announced  today  by 
Karl  H.  Thiesing,  secretary. 

Governor  Dewey  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  dinner, 
and  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  will  address  the 
limcheon  meeting.  Special  dis¬ 
cussion  periods  will  devoted 
to  “Electronics  and  Newspa¬ 
pers,”  with  a  presentation  by 
the  General  Electric  Co.;  edi¬ 
torial  forum,  led  by  Hugh  W. 
Robertson  of  Westchester  News¬ 
papers,  and  newsprint  and  ad¬ 
vertising  leaders  to  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

■ 

Erie  Doil'y’  to  Awcad 
$104)00  in  Contest 

Erie,  Pa.,  Dec.  19 — ^The  new 
co-publishen  i  of  the  Erie  Dior 
pateh-Herald,  Edward  Lamb  and 
Kenneth  Tooill,  have  announced 
a  contest  in  whid^^$10,000  prizes 
will  be  awarded  for  the  beet  100- 
word  answers  to  “I  like  the  new 
Dispatch-Herald  because  .  .  .” 

‘lied  in  with  the  12-wedc  con¬ 
test  is  a  circulation  campaign, 
part  of  which  is  the  enlistment 
of  new  carriers.  Boys  will  re¬ 
ceive  $10  for  each  grand  prize 
winner  on  his  route.  There  are 
37  grand  prizes.  Carriers  getting 
the  most  subscriptions  will  re¬ 
ceive  51  additional  prizes. 
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Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTiO 
|C«ili  wMi  Order) 

I  time— .50  per  Kne 
4  fime^— .40  per  line  per  interflon 
HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIHCATIONS 
I  time— .90  per  Rae 
2  timet— .10  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .70  per  line  per  insertien 
3  lines  minimum 
Count  5  words,  one  line. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 


OAFABUS  HAKBLZVO,  burinc,  scU 
ing,  mergers,  dnllies  or  weeklies,  nnjr- 
where  in  U.  8.  No  looses  or  trades. 
Len  Feigbner  Agtnej,  Nashrille,  llieh. 


SCAT  BB0THBB8,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1014.  Newspspera  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


0 ON FIDENTIAB  information  on  daily 
newspaper  properties.  W.  H.  Olorer 
Oo.,  Ventura,  Oalif. 


NBWSPAPER8  BOUGHT  &  SOLD 
L.  Parker  Likely  k  Co. 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  T. 


A  A  SOUND  INVESTBfENTS  in  se¬ 
lected  Publication  Properties.  Arthur 
W.  Htypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
eiiico  5,  Oslif. 


Newspaper  For  Sale 

NEWSiPAP£B~AND  PRINTING 
Business  offered  for  sale.  Ketirement 
of  owner-editor  of  an  eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  town  newspaper  creates  real 
opportunity  to  purchase  sound  busi¬ 
ness.  Paper  has  been  a  powerful 
town  inffurnce  for  mere  than  half  a 
century,  and  its  print  shop  is  known 
for  quality  job  work;  future  owner 
should  be  well  endowed  with  Judgment 
and  intelligence.  Will  deal  with  prin¬ 
cipals  only;  no  brokers  or  agents. 
Box  8135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Nawipapaii  Waalad 


NEWSFAPEB  WANTED 
Veteran,  SO,  with  eirilian  and  military 
publishing  background,  including 
newspaper  experience  in  Europe,  wants 
to  inyeat  in  or  purchase  a  small  daily 
or  a  woekly  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard, 
preferably  in  New  York,  Metropolitan 
or  Suburoan  area.  New  Jersey,  Long 
Island  or  Connecticut.  All  negotia¬ 
tions  will  be  held  in  strictest  eond- 
dence.  Box  V.  0.,  147  Fourth  Arenuo, 
Now  York  8.  N.  Y. 


THB  W.  J.  MO  GIFFUI  Newspaper 
Oo.,  owning  seron  small  eity  dailies 
in  the  Middlewest,  is  seeking  fartiter 
inrestments  in  dailies  or  largo  week¬ 
lies  in  the  Middle  West  or  West.  Will 
purchase  entire  or  part  interests,  and 
prepared  to  meet  all  payment  reouiro- 
raents,  from  all  cash  to  terms  of  any 
kind.  Write  in  fullest  eonfldence  to 
W.  J.  MaOUl^  lia  South  .Linden 
Driro,  BererlyHiUs,  Oalif. 


A  VOaBRB  FUHMIWEB.  ndegnatsly 

•nanood  for  any  fair-prlood  daily, 
soaks  good  property.  Experience  and 
associateo  win  encourage  osmors  de¬ 
siring  to  oxehnnga  Imod  property  for 
eaak  or  aofo  inrostmonl.  All  replies 
oonMontial.  Box  SMS,  Editor  A  Kv 
lisbor.  • 


EBtWEVXEO  Naval  OEcer,  16  years 
Newspaper  experience,  will  purchase 
fair-pric^  dally  or  large  weekly  Mid¬ 
west  or  Went  Coast.  All  cash  or 
terms  of  any  kind.  Replies  eonSdon- 
tial.  Box  3216,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Mechanical  Idiignsanl  Pat  lala 

INTEBTYPES— Model  A-O-OSM,  Lino¬ 
type  Model  5,  $1,000  each.  8-page 
Goss  Newspaper  Press,  Miehle  and 
Babcock  Presses.  Complete  plants 
bought  and  sold.  Northern  Machine 
Works,  Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets, 

Philadelphia  22,  Pa. _ 

61  PAGE  GOSS  OCTUPLE 
4  units — double  folder — 23  9/16  cut¬ 
off  AO  Motor,  complete  stereo.  Will 
do  color. 

32  PAGE  GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 
4  decks — single  width — 23  9/16  cut-off. 
BEN  SHDLMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical  Eqnigmsni  Wanls< 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18H  inch  printing  diameter — 
21 H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ONE  OB  TWO  four-page  units  for 
Doplex  Tabular  one  to  one  press. 
Times  News.  Twin  Fslls,  Idaho. 
WANTED — Mat  Roller  A  8  Col.  Cast¬ 
ing  Box.  Router  A  Misc.  Stereo 
Equipment.  Linotype  A  Mats.  Crea¬ 
tive  Printing  A  Publishing  Co.,  3811 
W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago  47,  Illinois. 
COMPLETE  equipment  for  newspa¬ 
per.  including  Press,  Stereotying,  Com¬ 
posing,  Linotypes,  Photoengraving. 
Box  3210.  Editor  and  Publisher. 
PRESS  for  standard  sized  Newspaper, 
40-48  pages.  Box  3209,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_  Newspapers  Press  Engineers 

MACHINSTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants  re- 
I>airs.  maintenance,  .service  nationwide. 
lAtKKNZ  PR.NTRKH  MAOHIMHTB  t’O. 
35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Halp  Wanfa4  A4varfiiin| 

ADVEBTISINO  STAFF  Salesman 
wanted  on  a  48  year  old  daily.  Ex¬ 
clusive  in  the  fleld.  Position  perma¬ 
nent  for  right  man.  Experience  in 
copy  and  layout  essential.  Will  be 
given  key  accounts  immediately,  work¬ 
ing  conditions  finest  In  the  South. 
Write  at  once,  starting  salary  wanted, 
experience  and  other  details,  to  E.  A. 
Schafer.  Adv.  Mgr.,  Meridian  Star, 
Meridian.  Mississippi. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  25  to  35 
years  old.  Knowledge  layout  and  copy 
writing  essential.  Great  opportunity 
in  expanding  fleld.  Prospeets  tre¬ 
mendous.  Chain  of  metropolitan  week¬ 
ly  papers  over  40,000  paid  circulation. 
Salary  plus  commission.  Send  photo 
and  details.  Box  145,  Detroit  10,  Mich. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Young,  experienced.  Must  bo  able  to 
write  copy  and  make  layouts;  service 
accounts  and  sell.  Give  full  account 
of  experience,  references,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Medium  sited  Northern  Ohio 
city.  Box  8140,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITORS 
Metropolitan  daily  has  vacancies  for 
a  national  and  also  for  local  display 
advertising  solicitors,  experienced. 
Exceptional  opimrtonity.  Box  812$, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVEBTISINO 
Salesman  wanted  by  exclusive  Daily  in 
South  Texas  city.  Congenial  and 
pleasant  working  conditions.  Perma¬ 
nent  Job  with  excellent  future  and 
goad  salary.  Give  details  and  past  ex- 

Krience.  and  Photo  if  possible  in  first 
ter.  Box  8214.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IF  TOU  ABB  a  good  display  solicitor 
and  want  to  got  into  Radio  we  have  an 
opening  oa  our  one  thousand  Watt 
ABC  station  in  Huntington.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Send  fall  details,  salary,  late 
picture  first  letter.  Howard  L.  (jbem- 
odf.  Station  WOH8,  Charleston,  West 
Virginia. 


“SAUnSMAN  for  publishers'  repre¬ 
sentative.  TVain  ia  N.  Y.  .  .  .  locate 
in  another  city.  Give  coIIom  record, 
war  record,  salary  expested.  Box  $197, 
Editor  A  iSiblither. 


Help  Wanted — Advertising _ _ 

A  LIVE  TRADE  PAPER  organization 
is  in  need  of  a  salesman  to  sell  space 
and  contribute  ideas  that  will  be  help¬ 
ful  in  developing  the  publication.  The 
company  is  strong  financially  and  the 
management  is  ambitious  to  increase 
the  scope  of  its  activities.  There  is 
a  real  future  for  the  right  man.  Age 
limit  35.  Give  full  details  of  experi¬ 
ence,  education,  family  and  compen¬ 
sation.  Box  3200,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
opmnNcr=  For  experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  January  Ist.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  Apply  by  letter.  In¬ 
clude  picture.  News  and  Tribune. 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 


Help  Wanted — CircuialiM 


Help  Wanted — Editorial  ~  I 

MANAGING  EDITOR  I 

Small  City  background  and  trsiaiir  | 
to  take  charge  well-known  daily  ntiri  d 
room,  city  of  20,000.  $75  per  week  to  ~ 
start.  Good  character  and  estabbik«4 
news  room  ability  the  essentials.  3ta4 
full  evidence,  including  refereaew, 
samples  of  work,  also  recent  phaW 
graph.  State  all  connections.  Rs- 
ligious.  Fraternal.  Union  if  any,  Bs 
frank  regarding  personal  habits,  mu- 
ner  of  life,  willingness  to  work,  amki- 
tion,  equally  frank  regarding  yow 
own  economic,  social  and  politisil 
philosophy ;  ability  to  produce  goM 
Editorial  copy  desirable  but  not  esses, 
tial.  Hurry  application  if  interest^ 
Box  3219,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
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CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
outstanding  weekly  changing  to  daily 
early  in  1946.  Can  start  immediately. 
Mnat  be  able  to  handle  newsboys  and 
all  circulation  problems  as  well  as  do 
direct  soliciting  in  rural  and  city  areas. 
Do  not  apply  unleas  ateady,  reliable 
and  able  to  furnish  good;  refareneet. 
This  is  a  steady  job  for  the  right  man. 
Jefferson  County  Union,  Fort  Atkin¬ 
son,  Wisconsin. 


CIRCULATION-OFFICE  MANAGER^ 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  starting 
weekly  national  news-weekly,  needs 
man  to  set  np  circulation  dept.  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  soon.  Advancement  possi¬ 
ble.  College  trained  Presbyterian  with 
circulation  office  experience  would  be 
ideal.  Should  have  promotional  sense, 
excellent  character.  Herbert  H.  Smith, 
2715  Overbrook  Ter..  Ardmore,  Pa. 


OIBOULATION  MANAGER 
To  take  charge  of  country  circulation 
»n  metropolitan  morning,  evening  and 
.Sunday  publications.  Prefer  someone 
between  30  and  45  who  can  come  well 
recommended  and  prepared  to  do  an 
executive  Job  in  the  territory  ns  well 
as  in  the  office.  Send  full  details  and 
photo.  Box  3134.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  MAN 
With  Trsde  paper  experience,  keen 
analyst  of  Classification  gronps,  and 
ability  to  sharp-shoot  for  subscribers 
in  such  groups.  Good  opportunity  for 
permanence  and  advancement.  Give 
complete  background  and  minimum 
salary  requirements. 

Box  2469,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Professional  publication  snecesaful  60 
years  wants  enterprising  man,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  agency  work,  direct  mail,  pro¬ 
motion  and  ABO.  State  age.  educa¬ 
tion,  experience,  salary,  references. 
Box  8174,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TWO  DISTRICT  managers  wanted 
with  at  least  six  months’  experience. 
Most  have  car.  Good  starting  salary 
with  bonus  arrangement  plus  car  al¬ 
lowance.  Excellent  working  conditions. 
Apply  Circulation  Department.  Burling¬ 
ton  Daily  News,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


Holy  WxxteJ  Art 


RETOUCH  ARTIST 
Capable  of  handling  airbrush  and  Ity- 
onts.  Good  salary  on  Midwest  daily. 
Permanent  position  if  sattsfaetory. 
Box  8156,  Editor  A  Pnblishar. 


Halp  Waxte4— E4iterul 

A  TRADE  PAPER  PirBLI8HEB~U 
looking  for  a  resonreeful  energetic 
men  to  become  assietent  editor  of  one 
of  iti  pnblicatione.  If  he  demon- 
stratee  his  ability  to  edit  and  mnn- 
age  he  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  a 
new  magasine  that  we  eontemplate 
starting.  Company  ia  adequately 
financed  and  presents  an  unnansl  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  young  man  under  forty 
who  can  carry  the  ball.  Write  fully 
giving  all  details  of  your  background 
and  edneation.  Box  8109,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


We  offer  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  u  thoroughly  trained,  aggres¬ 
sive  working  newspaperman  at 
Managing  Editor  of  a  top  Eastern 
daily  in  the  60,000  Circulation 
bracket. 


We  are  prepared  to  meet  the  sal¬ 
ary  requirementa  of  an  outstand¬ 
ing  man.  Present  managing  edi¬ 
tor  is  aware  of  this  Adv. 


Box  3212,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  ANALYST 
WITH  EDITORIAL  KNOW-HOW 


To  interview  Top  executives  on  too- 
nomic  and  Sociological  problomi  of 
management,  for  well-e«tshlished  oeo- 
nomic  research  organization. 


Experienced  on  Bnoinesg  Magasina  or 
Financial  page  eopecially  desirable. 


Salary  range  $S,000-$8,500 
plus  Travel  expenses. 


In  reply  please  give  details  of  Am- 
demic  and  business  experience.  All 
replies  confidential. 

Box  3115,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CRUSADING  EDITOR 
On  chain  of  Community  Weeklies  is 
East  Metropolitan  area.  Man  inter- 


I'sted  in  civic,  social  improvemoaU  for 
the  Community.  Write  particular!, 
minimum  salary,  photograph.  Bax 
3233,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPYREADEB-— We  need  all-srouad 
deskman  who  can  handle  both  loetl 
and  telegraph  copy  fast  and  aecnrato- 
ly.  Good  opportunity.  Five  day  week. 
Better  than  average  salary.  Aften^ 
paper.  References  required.  Write 
Paul  Smith,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Oou rl er-News,  Plainfield,  New  Jstsoy. 
COPTRBADEBi — M^  be  far  above 
average,  able  to  handle  all  kinds  of 
copy.  $60.  five  days.  Write  or  call 
J.  H.  Stevens.  News  editor.  Binghsu- 
ton  Press.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Wanted  as  assistant  professor,  Mis- 
west  State  University  Teach  Phstir 
raphy  and  one  National  short  coa^ 
College  degree.  $3,250  for  ten  rosatM 
beginners  pay.  Send  samples  of  pk| 
tnres  and  ontline  of  experieneo  am 
education.  Alfred  A.  Crowell,  Se^l 
of  Journalism,  Kent  State  UniversitT, 
Kent,  Ohio, 


PICTURE  EDITOR 
Prominent  Eastern  momlnf  dally.  ««• 
perieneed  all  phases  Indudlng  ssw» 
tion  layout  captions,  operation  of  stiff 
list  full  dotaila.  Bra  8176,  SdHso  * 
l^blisker. 


sooisrr  BDITOB  wanted  to 
and  edit  aocial  woman ’■  nara.  Aw 
droaa,  _MaeFarlana,  Meao|^ 


E^tof,  Herald  Tlmat,  Manltowae, 


OOLIEOB  OBAjyUATB  to  gather  com- 
munity  news  in  New  England  City  for 
radio  broadeaat.  Full  newspaper  co¬ 
operation.  Must  know  local  news  and 
how  to  get  it.  $45  weekly  at  start 
with  opportunity  to  beeome  newacaeter 
with  network  afilliate.  Send  complete 
resume  of  edneation  and  esperienoe. 
Box  3207,  Editor  A  Poblither. 


SLOT-MAN.  Aseittaat  newe  edl^ 
who  can  ha  spark-plug  for  geod, 
young  copy  desk  on  Midweet  afiiw 
noon  paper,  handle  news  desk  oas  W 
a  week.  Five-day  week.  Please 
full  details,  experience  and  salary^ 
nnlvamatiS  firai  aoDlleation.  Beg  9lsA 


qalrement  first  applieation.  Beg 
EdKer  A  Pnklieker, 


WBBXLT  nUDB  PUBLICA^g 
Chleage,  ii  loeiking  for  well  eW9^ 
news  man  betwaen  agea  of  2$  aadiff 
Veteran  pTefarred,  for  butt 
contact  aad  inaida  editeiial  ff**s- 
Box  8148,  Editor  A  Pnblishar. 
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'  Help  Wanted — Editorial 

- p^-HTman  wanted 

Aaiwai  to  prayoif  *or  ex-aerriceman- 
■.•wioaperman :  Firit-claaa  reporter- 
Jditor  wanted  for  66-yr.  old  daily 
Mtirely  run  by  ex-foreign  eorreapond- 
...  which  has  jumped  from  4  to  8,000 
iBO  aince  1942  and  won  top  nat’l 
^era  in  scrap,  bonds,  parkland-hons- 
iB»-  city  has  8  Army-Navy  E’a,  moat 
par'cap  in  U.  S.,  and  still  a  no-strike 
iMord.  Swimming,  boating,  fishing, 
haating  ‘in  yr  backyard.’  Sere  is 
real  pay  in  a  real  town,  at  work  yon 
eaa  reapeet.  Second-raters,  however, 
stay  away  I  News  of  the  Tonawandas, 
No,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


BTPAITDINO  local  news  force.  Want 
young  man  with  some  writing  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  one  who  can  handle 
gpeed-Oraphic.  Salary  open.  Write 
ij  detail  to  Argus-Presa,  Owosao,  Mich. 


tfOSAN  JOU^AUST  to  edit  Society 
in  city  of  15,000.  Air  mail  details; 
■alary.  J.  1>.  Swindle,  Pampa  Daily 
News,  Pampa,  Texas. 


Htip  Wanted — Mocknnical 


i  COHFOSINO  ROOM  NIOBT  FORE- 
HAN,  alert,  trained  young  man.  Vet 
preferred,  who  can  give  the  right 
bupervision  and  typographical  appear¬ 
ance  to  a  live  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  with  ambition  to  get  typo¬ 
graphical  awards.  Must  be  able  to 
meet  deadlines;  amenable  to  changing 
ideas,  make-up,  expansions.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  in  attractive  Florida  city.  Give 
all  details  in  first  letter  which  we  will 
bold  in  strictest  confidence.  Box  3202, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  high 
powered  executive  to  handle  room  of 
135  situations  in  midwest.  We  want 
results  both  us  to  quantity,  quality, 
and  cost  of  work  produced.  Perma¬ 
nent  position  with  good  future.  Reply 
firing  age,  experience,  reference  and 
other  pertinent  information.  All  re¬ 
plies  strictly  confidential.  Box  3215, 

Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

LINOTTPE  OPERATO^  WAlTfED 
One  able  to  service  own  machine  pre¬ 
ferred.  Union  shop,  $1.15  hour,  37 
bouT  week,  permanent  place  in  good 
town.  Housing  situation  tight  but  can 
be  solved.  Good  fishing  in  nearby  lake. 
Fine  liberal  Arts  college  close.  The 
Daily  Jeffersonian.  Cambridge,  Ohio. 


MACHINIST  -  OPERATOR.  Afternoon 
daily'  in  22,000  city  in  Massachusetts 
Berkshires  has  steady  pleasant  job  for 
experienced  man.  Good  pay  plus 
bonus,  insurance,  retirement  systems. 
A  man  who  wants  to  settle  down  in 
congenial  organization  with  job  secur¬ 
ity  will  be  interested.  Address  John 
B.  Flannery,  Transcript,  North  Adams, 
Mass. 


ENGRAVER  WANTED 

Middle  West  Newspaper  has  open¬ 
ing  for  man  capable  of  handling 
one-man  engraving  room.  We  pre¬ 
fer  a  man  from  town  of  50,000 
population  or  under.  Married  man 
preferred.  Address  Box  3198, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_  Literary  Agaacy  Sarrica 
WRl'I'E  jaRTlOIbES.  $75  to  $750  paid 
by  National  Magazines.  Books,  plays, 
fiction  marketed.  Free  reading.  Bertha 
Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  T.  C.  16. 


Sitaalioiii — AdastMistratira — Exacathr# 

ir  TOP-FLIGHT  newsman  experienced 
all  phases  Editorial  operation  desires 
top-flight  position.  West  preferred. 
Has  produced  offset  and  letterpress 
dailies.  Will  consider  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  Seymour  K.  Francis,  864  E 
Ave,,  Coronado,  California, _ 

TO  PUBLISH,  manage,  lease  or  pur¬ 
chase  Southern  or  Atlantic  States 
daily.  Impressive  record.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  3011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ SHmImm  Waataj  -Ajuartisit 

AD'VER’nSIN'O  SALESMAN 

Successful  sales  record  in  present  po¬ 
sition.  Keen  insight  on  Advertising 
business  with  capacity  to  direct  and 
manage.  Paper  must  be  large  enough 
to  assure  future;  29;  married,  2  chil¬ 
dren.  Protestant.  John  Harvey,  204  E. 
Harding  Street,  Ironwood,  Michigan. 


Situadoas — Cirealadau 

TOP  FLIGHT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER  DESIRES  CHANGE  .  .  . 

YOUNG  AND  AGGRESSIVE— Write 
all  my  own  Promotion,  Promotion 
which  was  used  all  over  the  country 
during  the  War  with  Great  Success. 
Have  full  knowledge  in  all  Phases  of 
Circulation  Management.  Write  to  H. 
R.  Curtner,  219  No.  McKinley  Ave., 
Muncie.  Indiana. 

NOW~IS~THE  ira^TO  PREPAY ! 

Competition  in  newspaper  circulation 
l>roduction  will  be  keen  in  the  coming 
years  with  newsprint  restriction  re¬ 
scinded.  Am  an  experienced  manager 
who  wants  to  locate  in  medium  sized 
city  permanently.  Good  record.  Fine 
references.  Will  be  available  thirty 
days'  notice.  Now  employed.  Box 
3223,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  -A 
Returning  Naval  Officer,  available  now. 
Age  37:  family.  15  years’  experience. 
Manager  100.000  MES  at  time  entered 
service  1943.  Good  rea.son  for  not  re¬ 
turning  to  former  job.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences  from  former  employers.  Pre¬ 
fer  Midwest  or  West  Coast.  Details 
or  interview  on  request.  Box  3217, 
Edior  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  wishes  change.  West  or  West 
Coast  preferred.  Honest,  sober,  best 
of  references,  years  of  successful  ex¬ 
perience.  Want  permanent  connection, 
live  paper  with  possibilities.  Box 
3000.  Editor  A  Pnnlisher 

CIRCULATION  BIANAGER 
Now  employed  wishes  change,  carrier- 
dealer  mail  promotion,  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  Midwest  or  South.  Am¬ 
bitious.  hard  worker.  Box  3224,  Edi¬ 
tor 'and  Publisher. 


SihMtiou  WauteJ — CJiturial 


Pamaneut  Situation  Open  For 
HEAD  ENGRAVER 
Present  engraver  going  into  business 
for  self.  Has  averaged  $100  a  week 
lor  several  years.  High  base  salary 
piss  share  in  profits.  Need  by  Janu- 
•ry  1.  Clovis  News-Journal,  Clovis, 

Hew  Mexico. _ 

PUNTER  Wanted,  Floor  work,  com- 
biaation  man  preferred.  Union  shop, 
are  days.  7H  hours,  $1.15  an  hour, 
permanent  position.  The  Daily  Jeffer- 

loniaa.  Cambridge,  Ohio. _ 

*  MO,  OPERATOR  or  combina- 
hon  man  for  West  Coast  city  of  10,- 
W.  Good  scale.  Apply  Foreman  of 
negister-Psjaronian.  WatsonwUle,  Oul. 


r  NSWIPAPRR  ARTIST 
ret  years’  experience  in  Editorial 
in  large  Eastern  city.  Desires 
Jek  ou  West  Coast.  Will  gladly  send 
•«Ples.  Box  3020,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


„  EDITORIAL  ART  DIEMOTOR 

b-  8.  MARINE  officer  now  released 
ssd  qualified  as  Editorial  Art  Direc- 
Ijr  experienced  with  14  years  largest 
miropolitan  dailies,  highest  reference. 
8268,  Editor  A  Polisher. 


AI  HOUIB  ORGAN  EDITOR 
Able  to  taka  full  ehargs.  Export 
writer.  Art  and  prodnetlon  dire^r. 
Can  sorro  you  ou  a  eonsuHing  baste, 
or  win  aeeopt  Proo-laaeo  eoatraets  for 
six  months  or  mors.  Box  $017,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


W  OOLUIOnST 

Sports  editor,  dsily.  Flueut,  prolific, 
sense  of  humor,  wants  fsaturs  writing 
or  editorial  spot  fiuod  sised  newspaper 
or  magazine.  'veteran.  Box  8078, 
Editor  A  ^blisher. 


COICBAT  Correspondent,  with  Stars  A 
Stripes  and  agencyassignment  experi¬ 
ence  2%  jeMTK  ETO  war,  desires  liv¬ 
able  income.  Five  years  U.P.  experi¬ 
ence.  Age  35.  Will  accept  permanent 
assignment  home  or  abroad.  Box 
8190,  Editor  A  Pnblisber. 


OOMPBTEHT  REWRITE,  copyreader, 
makeup  now  on  N.  T.  C.  daily  seeks 
connection  outside  N.  T.  C.,  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  20  years’  experienee.  Box 
3229,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESKMAN,  38,  capable  bead  writer, 

copyreader,  selector;  stylist;  nudar- 
stand  eow  flow,  balteva  im  gaad,  fteah 
paper.  Box  3187,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situatieus  Waateii —  Editarial 
tk  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT,  public¬ 
ity  writer,  reporter;  Ex-Army  Captain; 
26;  College  graduate;  Wide  general 
knowledge;  Music,  Science,  Photog¬ 
raphy,  Economics,  you  name  it;  4 
years  Army  Public  Relations;  Single; 
Salary  unimportant  until  I  can  show 
you;  New  York  City  area  preferred. 

Box  3233,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

W  EXPERIENCED  NEWSblAN  snd 
Vet — Desires  position  in  public  rela¬ 
tions,  newspaper  or  college  teaching. 
Three  years  as  editor  and  manager  for 
small-town  daily  with  3,700  circula¬ 
tion.  M.  A.  Degree  in  Jonrnalism. 
Age  33.  Available  after  Dee.  81. 
Box  3139,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXCEPTIONALLY  qualified  news 
writer;  mature,  steady,  reliable;  cap¬ 
able  complete  competent  handling  any 
assignment,  emphasis  on  cutting 
through  quickly  to  signifleant;  24 
years  large  dailies;  desk  and  outside; 
Washington;  top  references.  Available 
January  let.  Box  8116,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

-fir  EDITORIAL  assistant  —  Prefer 
magazine  work,  assistant  editor  Navi¬ 
gation  Magazine,  nine  months’  experi¬ 
ence  as  News  reporter.  23  years  old. 
Adaptable;  imaginative.  Box  3213, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  Writer  •  Paragraphar. 
Sane,  vigoroui,  25  yeara  exp.  Box 

2992,  Editor  A  PnbUaber. _ 

it  GHOST  WRITER — Seasoned  news¬ 
men,  ex-tailor,  world  traveler;  will  do 
ynnr  speeches,  articles,  storiaa  or 
hooka.  Box  8029,  Editor  A  Ihibllaher. 
JO'URNAUSM  graduate,  reporter,  wo¬ 
man’s  editor  University  paper.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  good  personality,  expert 
stenographer,  wants  reporting,  editing 
job.  Box  3204,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWS  EDITOR  6  years;  32;  report¬ 
ing,  advertising,  photo;  publicity,  wire 
service,  daily,  and  weekly  experience: 
Missouri  Journalism  graduate;  Army 
major  being  discharged.  Desire  news 
nr  publicity  job;  consider  lease,  pur¬ 
chase,  partnership.  Box  3188,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

NEW8BCAN,  experleneed,  savau  years 
reporter  snd  city  editor  before  enter¬ 
ing  army,  seeks  position  of  responsi¬ 
bility  ou  Afternoon  daily,  city  under 
50,000.  Box  3958.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
it  NEW  YORE  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  experience.  Rewrite,  eopyread- 
ing.  makenp.  Now  employed.  Box 
3205,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

REPORTER,  girl.  Experienced  New 
York  and  out-of-town  papers.  News. 
Feature  copy.  Available  January  1st. 
Will  locate  anywhere;  College  gradu¬ 
ate;  job  must  require  hard  work;  sal¬ 
ary  unimportant.  Box  3227,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  re-write ;  Post-Dispatch 
experienee;  expect  to  be  replaced  by 
returning  serviceman;  excellent  rec¬ 
ommendations;  college.  Box  8068, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTORIAL — 16  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  Feature  writing,  re-write  and 
editing,  daily  newspapers,  Trade  pub¬ 
lications.  Radio  scripts.  Janet  Clem¬ 
ents,  243  East  52nd  Street,  New  York 

22.  N.  Y. _ 

REBBAROH,  Editorial  and  Photo, 
Newspaper  and  writing.  Features, 
College  graduate.  Box  3191,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Writer  or  reporter.  Does  the  New 
Year  leave  you  with  a  problem  of 
adding  a  good  man  on  your  daily 
paper!  Experience  and  qualifications 
good.  Available.  Wkat  do  you  have 
open!  Box  3321.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  experienced 
copyreader,  now  amployod  wauta  new 
location,  go  anywbaro.  Box  8090,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  F^bHabor. 


7  TEARS’  experieneo;  raporting, 
writing,  telegraph  editor,  AP  experi¬ 
ence;  83  yeara  old,  college  graduate, 
available  U.  S.  or  foreign  aerviee.  Box 
8306,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


YETSRAN  34.  Good  koaltk.  Fully  ex¬ 
perienced  writing  News,  Sporti,  En- 
tertainsoent.  Seeka  pmrt  time  Eve¬ 
ning  nnd  week-end  poaitiosi  with  Radio 
Nows  room  or  nowopapor  rawrito  dodk. 
George  G.  Geraon,  220  Woat  70th 
Street.  New  York  28,  N.  T. 


Sitnniiona  Wanted — EditerU _ 

WHAT  PROOMSSfVE  small  city 
daily-Snnday  editor,  east  or  midwest, 
wants  intelligent,  appreciative  cover¬ 
age  of  school,  home,  community,  civic, 
music,  art,  personal  events!  Magazine 
quality  features  I  Personable,  ivell- 
liked  woman  in  forties  bids  for  job. 
Knows  facts  of  life  and  journaliam; 
attends  to  business ;  asks  no  quarter 
for  sex  or  age.  Metropolitan,  small 
city  experience;  beats,  general  as¬ 
signment,  copydesk,  department,  fea¬ 
ture  page.  i’eatures  free-lanced  to 
leading  papers.  Character,  edneatioa, 
health,  references,  A-1.  Available 
February  1.  $40  to  $55  according  to 
job,  living  conditions.  Box  3007, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

'VETERAN  News  photographer,  26. 
single,  4  years  Army  Cameraman.  Two 
years  pre-war  news  experience;  wank 
permanent  staff  position.  Have  owa 
complete  4x5  equipment.  'Telegraph 
collect  or  write,  Nat  Oppenheimer,  25T 
Park  Street,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 
EX-YANK  STAFnilAN,  3  years  Mat- 
ropolitan  Duily,  80,  single.  College, 
wants  .Magaxine.  Publicity  or  News¬ 
paper  job.  Prolific  and  pungent.  Box 
3226,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


-Situatioaa  Waated — Mtckaaical  _ 

~comfosing'room  foreman 

Age  38,  Union,  married,  'Veteram. 
Thoroughly  experieaced,  all  fl*X**' 
Capable  leader.  Top  references.  Box 
3171,  Editor  A  Pnbliahei. 


Situatioaa  Waated — Pkatograskat 

if  vxiTERAN  —  NEWS  Photographer. 
24.  married,  3  years  army  combat 
cameraman,  3%  years  pre  war  newa 
photo  experience.  Desires  staff  posi¬ 
tion  good  salary.  Have  complete  4xR 
outfit.  Telegraph  collect  or  writes 
Bob  Wendlinger,  115  West  172nd  St.^ 
.New  York  52.  N.  Y. 


Situations  Waated — ProgMtioa _ 

SELLiNOTP^MO’TION,  management . 
12  years  large  and  small  paper  expe-- 
rience.  Makes  and  sella  own  lay-onts  . 
Capable  artist.  Now  carrying  largest, 
volume  ever  sold  this  field.  Wants  im-- 
mediate  change  with  more  opportunity. 
Married,  one  child.  Reliable.  Best 
references.  Write  Box  3193,  Editor.- 
A  Publisher. 


Pabiic  Rclatiaat 
Situations — Help  Wanted 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Large  New  York  Company  has  job  lA 
long-established  department  for  mart 
not  over  30  seeking  career  in  corpo¬ 
rate  public  relations.  Daily  newspaper 
experience  essential,  preferably  aa  a 
Reporter,  Rewrite  Man  and  Special 
Writer.  Send  complete  details  includ¬ 
ing  education,  starting  pay  required, 
reference  and  clips  representative  of 
work.  Write  Box  EP885.  113  W. 
43  St.,  New  York  18. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS— W AC  Public 
Relations  Officer,  and  Editor  newspa¬ 
per  at  large  Army  Hospital,  thirteen 
years'  experience  Photography  and 
News  work,  seeks  PR  industrial  or 
commercial  tieup.  Knows  media,  can 
prepare  press  and  periodical  releases. 
Prefer  West  Coast.  Box  3186,  Edi-. 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

PUBUC  RELATIONS  reprsaentstive, 
now  employed  by  large  N.  Y.  public 
relations  conniel  handling  National  aC- 
rounta,  available  Jan.  1.  Navy  veteran 
of  World  War  II,  Univoralty  gradu¬ 
ate,  15  years’  ezperieaca  newspaper 
reporter,  editor  and  public  relations. 
Versatile  writer,  highest  references. 
Box  8169,  Editor  A  ^blisher. 

ABLE  AND  STAIUE — Yeang  wemaa  , 
wanted  aa  aasiatant  in  public  retetinaa-. 
oRee  of  We'stern  Uaiveraity.  Compe¬ 
tent  news  writer  preferably  with  good 
College  bsekground  snd  experience  in 
and  sympathy  with  aeadomic  life.. 
Boa  8181,  Editor  A  PubliiAar. 

DBSna  GtaATER  respoMibiUtiea  la, 
PuAlie  Relations  fieM.  Twehro  yoaaa’ 
exporioBCo  aa  feature  and  iadnsteiaP 
writer.  Four  yeara  in  pablie  relations, 
35,  Family,  College  trshtad.  Box- 
3187.  Editor  A  Pablisker. 

Tvwitortr  mitiitrtiT  reecnt  fund 
raising  drivaa  seeks  perrmaneat  east-. 
neetioB.  30  yean’  anerieaea.  0«> 
anywhere.  Box  3238,  Editor  A  Pub-, 
lisber. 


*»tTOR  ft'  ftMomWr  n.  IfM 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


IT  IS  a  surprising  thing — appar¬ 
ently  nothing  will  be  done 
about  it — that  the  Compliance 
Division  of  the  Civilian  induc¬ 
tion  Administration,  successor  to 
WPB,  will  disappear  with  L-240 
on  Jan.  1.  This  means  that  there 
will  be  no  administrative  agency 
to  enforce  repayments  of  over¬ 
used  newsprint  or  for  violations 
of  inventory  ceilings  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  1945.  The  basic  law 
which  would  sanction  prosecu¬ 
tions  will  remain  for  at  least  six 
months,  but  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  it  will  be  invoked. 

Some  newspapers  have  been 
ordered  to  cut  their  consump¬ 
tion  this  year  and  for  various 
quarters  of  1946  because  they 
exceeded  their  quarterly  quotas 
during  some  period  of  1945.  We 
don’t  feel  badly  about  newspa¬ 
pers  which  unwittingly  sur¬ 
passed  their  allotment  under  the 
rationing  system  getting  off  so 
easy  in  their  1946  repayments. 

But  we  have  a  hunch  there 
are  some  newspaper  publishers 
who  anticipated  this  situation 
and  intentionally  used  more 
newsprint  in  recent  months  than 
they  should  have.  We  can’t  prove 
this  charge,  of  course,  against 
any  publisher. 

We  still  believe  it  is  best  for 
the  newspaper  industry  to  end 
government  control  of  newsprint 
this  year.  And  if  there  are  any 
publishers  in  the  “intentional 
violators”  classification  they  are 
the  ones  that  must  live  with 
their  own  consciences. 

Any  publisher  who  reads  this, 
who  wasn’t  aware  of  this  possi¬ 
bility,  and  who  deliberately  sets 
out  to  exceed  his  quota  in  the 
only  remaining  week  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  certainly  must  have  a  low 
estimate  of  the  quality  of  his 
newspaper  and  his  own  capabili¬ 
ties  to  resort  to  this  trick. 

POST  this  in  your  city  room: 

“In  promulgating  your  esoter¬ 
ic  Cogitations  or  artictilating 
your  superficial  sentimentalities 
or  amicable,  philosophical,  or 
psychological  observations,  be¬ 
ware  of  platitudinous  ponderosi¬ 
ties. 

“Sedulously  avoid  all  poly¬ 
syllabic  profundity,  pompous 
prolixity,  psittaceous  vaciiity, 
ventriloquial  verbosity,  or  vani- 
loquent  vapidity. 

"Eschew  all  conglomerations 
of  plattilent  garrulity;  jejune 
babblement  and  assinine  affecta¬ 
tions. 

“In  other  words,  write  plainly, 
briefly;  don’t  put  on  airs  and 
don’t  use  big  words.” 

Which  brings  us  to  the  point 
that  beautiful  writing  and  liter¬ 
ary  style  are  not  always  com- 
pi^ended  by  the  reiuler  to 
which  they  are  directed. 

For  years  we  have  enjoyed 
one  of  our  annual  Christmas 
treats  by  rereading  the  famous 
Nrw  York  Sun  editorial  “Is 
There  a  Santa  Claus?”  by  Fran-- 
cis  P.  Church  which  first  ap¬ 
pealed  Sept.  21,,  1807.  We  have 
oarefully  preserved  a  copy  to 
read  to  our  own  small  fry  when 
they  reach  the  doubting  age — 
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and  now  that  the  time  is  draw¬ 
ing  near  we  realize  Church’s  edi¬ 
torial  was  not  meant  for  such 
small  ears.  It  was  written  for  an 
adult  audience  and  we  would 
have  a  difficult  time  substituting 
understandable  words  for  some 
of  those  used. 

Even  the  average  adult  audi¬ 
ence  will  have  trouble  today  un¬ 
derstanding  some  of  our  modern 
newspaper  writing.  Big  words 
don’t  belong — but  we  find  them 
in  our  newspapers  from  time  to 
time.  Newspaper  writers  should 
remember  that  their  readers  do 
not  carry  dictionaries  and  very 
rarely  resort  to  one.  If  they 
come  to  a  word  they  do  not 
know  they  skip  over  it  and  often 
lose  the  meaning  of  what  is  be¬ 
ing  said. 

«  #  • 

GROVE  PATTERSON,  editor  of 

the  Toledo  Blade,  refers  to  an¬ 
other  kind  of  writing — slovenly 
— that  appears  in  newspapers. 
His  article,  appearing  in  The 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  provides 
some  classic  examples  of  what 
never  should  have  been  written, 
not  to  mention  getting  by  the 
copy  desk. 

An  eastern  paper  of  prestige 
and  importance  revealed: 

“Plans  for  the  construction  of 
100  detached  houses  to  cost  more 
than  $2,000,000  were  announced 
today.  Each  house  will  have  six 
rooms.” 

Mr.  Patterson  says  “it  must  be 
a  pretty  good  little  house  for 
$20.000, 1  should  say.”  but  he  dis¬ 
covered  later  that  the  story  re¬ 
fers  to  a  two  million  dollar  proj¬ 
ect  including  streets,  sewers,  etc. 
“Slovenly  writing  makes  the  cus¬ 
tomers  wade,”  he  says. 

“Your  paper  and  my  paper  are 
guilty  on  count  after  count.  I 
am  afraid,”  writes  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son.  “when  it  comes  to  slovenly 
writing.  The  simplest  writing  is 
always  the  best  style,  and  it  is 
the  most  difficult.  In  fact,  the 
top  rules  for  writers  and  public 
speakers  is:  Keep  the  ideas  up 
and  the  language  down.” 

It’s  fim  to  use  a  new  word  or 
turn  a  fancy  phrase  but  writ¬ 
ers  to  the  mass  public  should  be 
wary.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average 
Reader  didn’t  go  to  college.  They 
wouldn’t  know  what  it  means  to 
“sedulously  avoid  all  polysyl¬ 
labic  profundity.” 

Newspaper  writers  should 
know.  And  it  goes  without  say¬ 
ing,  to  emphasize  Mr.  Patterson’s 
point,  newspaper  writers  should 
be  sure  to  carefully  phrase  their 
thoughts  to  avoid  misinterpreta¬ 
tion^ 

•  *  * 

IN  OUR  Dec.  15  issue,  page  90, 

E.  &  P.  reported  on  a  Dec.  7 
radio  broadcast  featuring  New 
York’s  soon  to  be  ex-Mayor  La- 
Guardia.  He  was  being  inter¬ 
viewed  on  the  air  by  four  New 
York  writers,  among  them  John 
Lewis,  managing  editor  of  PM. 

In  view  of  the  Mayor’s  an¬ 
nouncement  that  be  will  write  a 
we^y  article  for  PM,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  that  previous  broadcast 
gains  new  significance.  Here  are 


the  exact  quotes  which  the 
E.  &  P.  story  paraphrased: 

Lewis:  “I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  Mayor,  after  what  he  said 
about  the  press,  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  work  for  a  newspaper?” 

LaGuardia:  “Ih  all  likelihood 
I  will.” 

Lewis:  “Do  you  think  any 
newspaper  would  have  you,  Mr. 
Mayor?” 

LaGuardia:  “I’m  quite  sure, 
Mr.  Lewis.” 

PM’s  announcement  of  the  tie- 
up  with  LaGuardia,  made  over 
the  name  of  Mr.  Lewis  last  Sun¬ 
day,  revealed: 

“'The  arrangements  by  which 
Mayor  LaGuardia  joins  the  staff 
of  PM  writers  were  made  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  ...  on  Dec.  3  let¬ 
ters  were  exchanged  outlining 
the  conditions  under  which  he 
would  Join  the  PM  staff.” 

Apparently,  Mr.  Lewis  on  that 
broadcast  was  trying  to  draw 
the  Mayor  into  making  the  an¬ 
nouncement  over  a  national 
hookup.  Swell  free  publicity! 
But  the  Mayor  didn’t  bite. 

■ 

CPA  Approves 
Recommended 
Lifting  of  L-240 

Washington,  Dec.  20  —  ’The 
newsprint  limitation  order  (L- 
240)  which  has  controlled  dis¬ 
tribution  and  use  of  paper  for 
the  past  three  years  will  expire 
at  midnight,  Dec.  31,  the  Civil¬ 
ian  Production  Administration 
having  accepted  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  publishers  advisory 
committee  and  the  Boren  Com¬ 
mittee  to  that  effect. 

Faced  with  the  certainty  of 
short  supply  at  least  the  first  six 
months  of  1946,  the  newspaper 
publishing  business  has  formu¬ 
lated  a  plan  under  which  the 
government  was  assured  pub¬ 
lishers  will  be  supplied  tonnage 
approximating  that  which  they 
received  under  the  original 
WPB  order,  now  administered 
by  CPA. 

Publishers  who  exceeded  their 
permitted  tonnage  and  have 
been  ordered  to  restore  paper 
through  reduced  use  in  toe  next 
several  months  will  not  have 
those  penalties  enforced.  ’The 
Civilian  Production  Administra¬ 
tion  has  pointed  out,  however, 
that  theoretically — and  the  term 
“theoretically”  was  emphasized 
— they  are  subject  to  prosecution 
under  toe  WPB  organic  act 
which  was  inherited  by  Civilian 
Production  Administration. 

’The  printing  and  publishing 
division  of  CPA  head^  by  Col. 
J.  Hale  Steinman  will  go  out  of 
existence  Dec.  31. 


LaGuardia  Has 
Year's  Contract 
As  PM  Writer 

When  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia 
ends  his  12-year  span  as  mayor 
of  New  York  City,  he  will  bo- 
come  a  weekly  contributors  to 
PM.  His  first  article  will  appoar 
Jan.  6,  PM’s  managing  editor, 
John  P.  Lewis,  announced. 

As  a  reporter  or  a  columnist?, 
E.  &  P.  asked  Lewis. 

“Writer — let’s  call  him  wr^ 
er,”  responded  Lewis,  avokUng 
both  tags. 

“Mayor  LaGuardia  will  write 
for  PM  without  strings  or  re 
strictions  of  any  kind,”  Lawis 
said  in  his  announcement  “He 
will  be  free  to  write  and  say  the 
things  he  thinks  most  need  to  be 
.said.  He  will  select  his  own  sub-  ! 
jects  and  decide  himself  on  the 
treatment  of  material  included 
in  his  articles.  He  will  not  be 
censored.” 

'Believea  in  People' 

Lewis  amplified  this  statement  \ 
for  E.  &  P.,  declaring  that  La*  . 
Guardia’s  “social  objectives  are  : 
very  close  to  ours,  largely  be¬ 
cause  he’s  a  man  who  believaa  in 
people.  LaGuardia  was  a  liberal 
back  in  the  days  when  it  hurt  to  ; 
be  a  liberal.” 

The  arrangements  with  the 
mayor  had  been  completed, 
Lewis  said,  well  before  la- 
Guardia’s  appearance  on  the 
“Meet  the  Press”  program  Dae. 

7,  during  which  Lewis  asked 
LaGuardia  if  he  would  be  will¬ 
ing,  with  his  opinion  of  the 
press,  to  work  for  a  newspapar. 

LaGuardia  replied,  “In  all 
likelihood  I  will,”  and  later  said 
he  was  “quite  sure”  a  newspaper 
would  hire  him.  “Let’s  not  have 
any  hiring  here,”  interrupted 
the  moderator. 

Negotiations  for  the  contract 
began  shortly  after  the  last  Sec¬ 
tion,  Lewis  said,  but  the  pay  de¬ 
tails  were  not  divulged. 


UNO  Reservations 

Woshingtea,  Dec.  20— Ike 
State  Department  has  naked 
Editors  who  plan  to  hare 
correspondents  cover  the  epee- 
inq  raeetinq  of  UNO  at  Londsa 
Ian.  10  to  notify  M.  I.  McDst- 
mott.  Room  126,  State  Deport 
ment  without  delay,  sendiaf 
applications  for  accrediliae 
ior  troiuiportation.  housing.  (Sd 
passports,  or  such  of  tosos 
aids  as  ore  needed. 


AOur. — 

Ym  .  .  there  he  le  .  .  .  The  Little  New  Yee*,  buetia’ 
out  eli  over  with  eetimiem,  deepite  his  predeceeaer's 
experleece.  Well,  oee  thlmp  it  eye  thereTl  .lw»e- 
lot  of  queetioew  he’ll  want  aaawared.  and  newtpepara 
featurinx  The  Haakia  lafenaatfea  Service  Depart¬ 
ment,  Waahinaton.  D.  C„  can  aatiafr  rhaf  deaaaad 
to  the  hUt. 
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